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Tue annals of European history contain no epoch characterised by 
more general, more violent, and more extraordinary events, than what 
occurred in 1848. The mean was clearly discerned, yet every one 
was taken by surprise. There was not want of foresight, dhicns was want 
of resolution. Nothing was opposed to the revolutionary deluge, but a 
mistaken, dignified silence, and arms blunted by the lapse of time. To 
repair so great an evil, and to prevent any similar catastrophe, is the great 
problem which now engages the courts of Europe. But the problem is 
not one of very easy solution ; governments accuse the people, the people 
accuse governments, when there is, or ought to be, mutual responsibility — 
a responsibility which, however, is greater on the part of government, and 
the more so as its forms are more or less despotic. To re-establish, on the 
one hand, a former state of things, that has been destroyed, is a new revo- 
lution; to continue, on the other, an open and’ incessant hostility against 
= existing institutions, is to destroy everything, even to the germs of 

uturity. 

As the basis of order lies in government, so we see in the present day 
all kinds of systems bolstered up—monarchies anticipating that the 
basis being once re-established by force, society will reform, and all will 
go on smoothly ; monarchies which are to be durable, without the people 
being royalist; and, lastly, republics springing up among people of i - 
cided anti-republican tendencies. Proportionately brief, also, has been the 
duration of the latter. One might just as well pretend to establish the 
supremacy of religion where there is not a sentiment of its truths. The 
Count de Ficquelmont, formerly President of the Council, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Court of Austria, takes no account of this mutual 
responsibility of people and governments; with him the people are alone 
to blame, and the evils that weigh down upon them, in the shape of a 
re-actionary despotism, are of their own seeking—the natural punish- 
ment of their faults.* 

Among the great catastrophes of 1848, the revolution in Austria was 
the most surprising. It was most difficult to understand how so exten- 
sive a political body, which had never ceased to act in the extreme system 
of defence, could be so easily overthrown. The French revolution of 
1789 was effected by an entive change in social feelings, brought about 
by philosophy, by literature, and by nianners ; and France has ever since 
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lived upon the capital placed at her disposal by incessant insurrections 
and revolutions, without troubling herself with sowing the seed of 
ity on a soil now almost exhausted. The situation of Austria, in 
face. of its revolution, was, ing to M. Ficquelmont, entirely of 
lifferent kind. It had been ght into such a position by purely 
material causes. It was a revolution of weakness. ere was @ super- 
abundance of vitality to which the social state gave no employment, and 
which was cast ral upon itself by the languor of a political system, 
which not only rejected all active measures, but applauded political inac- 
tivity as a virtuous moderation. No one was desirous of power. Princes, 
ministers, and nobles, alike agreed in preferring privacy to the active 
support of the throne. The signs which were given of change in every 
direction were seen, but none wished to compromise themselves by early 
manifestations of mistrust or defence. An almost idolatrous worship of 
the monarchical principle, permitted none to imagine even that it was 
possible to forty sree power, unless the initiative came from the 
sovereign himself. A eel pegaislend administration occupied and filled 
efficiently all the lower regions. But a want was felt, where superior 
minds should have been to give movement and direction. The move- 
ments of that administration were like a galvanic operation rmed on 
a body whose vital principle was inactive. Those who said they were 
ing to inspire it with a new life, easily carried others along with them; 
is bod asked to regain, no matter in what way, the sentiment 
of self-being which it had lost. The dead who regains life does not ask 
upon what conditions. Thus, while the revolutions of great states are 
usually accomplished by the disputes of princes, ministers, or factions for 
power, the revolution of Vienna took place because there was no one to 
govern. To believe M. Ficquelmont, such a state of things necessarily 
also to external politics the same character of negation that be- 
longed to the interior. Everything was reduced to mere appearances. 
The idea became common throughout Europe, that there only remained 
the eppeananes of an empire, to tumble down, and still more easy to 
despoil. This opinion added to the difficulties of the political position of 
Austria, which only found, among the powers that were not hostile to her, 
that kind of feeling which is entertained towards a friend whom we look 
upon as lost. It was thus only within itself that the Austrian empire 
could seek and find the force necessary to restore confidence to such of 
her subjects as remained faithful to her, to subject those that were in re- 
bellion, to triumph over external enemies, and to regain its political rank 
in 
It is unnecessary to follow M. Ficquelmont in the details of the events 
of 1848 and 1849, viewed in the fight imparted to those details by 
reflection from the Austrian cabinet itself. The minister compares the 
organisation of the Austrian army to that of the English army in India, 
which, after defeating its most bellicose opponents, the Sikhs, incorporated 
a number of them in its own ranks. This is not very complimentary to 
the European populations, Italian, Hungarian, and Slavonian, that were 
in arms against Austrian bureaucracy. In the half-civilised East, it is 
only through the medium of the Anglo-Indian army, that the semi-bar- 
barous Orientals acquire those notions of order and of justice to which 
they were before utter strangers, and become initiated into the feeling of re- 
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spect for the protection of the law. The Anglo-Indian army is thus not 
merely an armed force that keeps an empire in subjection, it is also a 
great institution, constituting, by its nature, a portion of the populace, 
contributing to its civilisation, and to infuse into it European manners 
and ideas by the example which oo in its daily life, of order, dis- 
cipline, and moral q omar oe the condition of Italian and Hun- 
garian society present anythi ogous with that of prostrate Scin- 
dian or predatory Sikh, or do the mixed elements of the Aanpiad army, 
German and Slavonian, present so great a contrast to the nations that 
rebelled against her supremacy or her despotism ? 

Austria was stnaisiiaion the double basis of the sovereignty of the 
people and national nights; but what was Piedmont, asks M. Ficquelmont, 
that marched to the aid of the Lombard populations in revolt, and ven- 
tured to attack, arms in its hand, an empire like that of Austria? It is 
composed of elements as heterogeneous as Austria itself; but, unlike 
Austria, all are upon a small scale. Savoy is French. The Novarais is 
a province of Lombardy, ceded by Maria Theresa to the King of Sar- 
dinia, to purchase his neutrality on the occasion of that empress’s war with 
the King of Prussia. The state of Genoa has never ceased to sigh after 
its ancient sovereignty and independence. Sardinia added a title, without 
giving any additional power, to the prince of. this incongruous kingdom. 
In the distribution of parts, the Pope was to have been the soul of the 
enterprise, and Charles Albert the sword. Then was seen what never 
happened before. Scarcely had the struggle commenced, than that sove- 

maps eser the incorporation of the Lombardo-Venitian kingdom, 

the duchies of Modena, Parma, and Placentia, into the kingdom 
of Piedmont. The “convention” never went so far, for it only decreed 
the meorporation of Belgium and of the left bank of the Rhine with 
France when it had conquered them. In the face of such an enormity 
France and England remained silent. ‘The silence of France,” says 
M. Ficquelmont, “can be understood. Invaded by a revolution which it 
knew not how to restrain, it could not interfere in that which took 
without. But how can that of England, proud as she is in having 
out of the sphere of revolutionary contagion, be explained? Is it not to 

oneself a moral revolution, to thus allow all the laws of inter- 

national right-to be trampled under foot ?” We must leave the 
of the doctrines of non-intervention to answer M. Ficquelmont. It is 
well known in England whence this silence proceeded, and whence came 
the Polish general who, according to the Piedmontese, sold the battle of 
Novara—a mere calumny, invented to shield a disgrace. - 

‘‘ England,” adds M. Ficquelmont, further on, “ could exercise no in- 
fluence in Austria, except through Italy. It did not suit the character of 
her then policy to remain neutral. For some time back she had withdrawn 
from alliance with Austria ; so she now became hostile to that country-—~ 
hostile as she knows how to be, when she wishes to be so, without going 
actually to war.” ‘heeled 

_ That is to say, by the application of what the Austrian minister calls 
industrial, or monied and commercial hostility, in contradistinction to 
armed hostility. M. Ficquelmont is not only a disbeliever in the paci 
intentions of the British government and = but he actually ; 
the pretensions of the peace tiie) aes nce—the industrial peace 
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propagandists—who, in the opinion of most Englishmen, would insure 


peace and prosperity by giving up the lamb to the wolf, but who, in the 
opinion of the Ries coe fone warlike as those who speak out more 

“ It requires,” says M. Ficquelmont, “few words to reduce the asse- 
verations of industrial peace to their real value. If the productions of 
i give riches, a word that is synonymous with that of power, do 
all nations possess the same powers of uction? If they do not, they 
cannot become equally rich; they will, therefore, be of unequal power. 
Their relative position will not be changed. It would require, then, on 
—* industrial preponderance, a degree of abnegation and of virtue 

ich is rarely seen united to the sentiment of power. Has not industry, 
in order to make war, arms that appear to be inoffensive, and which give, 
nevertheless, the most deadly wounds to nations? For my part, I neither 
believe in peace, nor in liberty, nor in riches, that industry can give or 
impart, no matter from what country. Money, which is the soul of in- 
dustry, has never given anything to any one. It is lent at greater or less 
interest, but it is never given.” 

The Austrian’s Utopia would from this appear to be a home of pastoral 
idleness—for man must be industrious even to fish or hunt, still more so 
to till the ground—a land where peace and liberty, and means of some 
peculiar kind, unknown to ordinary political economists, are to be 

uired in combination with utter bavi and intellectual prostration. 

ven the Crystal Palace, according to the Austrian, contained within 
its frail precincts the elements of war. ‘The English government,” says 
M. Ficquelmont, “sought to raise the exhibition at the Crystal Palace to 
the dignity of an event, which should become an epoch in the history of 
mankind. From that epoch should date a durable, an universal peace. 
Because all the =— of industry came and permitted themselves to 
be arranged under the same roof, and show themselves as at a festival, 
will the rivalry of the forces of production have ceased? Will it not be 
the inevitable result of this comparison, to excite it more? Is not this 
— openly proclaimed ?” 

o doubt it was, and none but an Austrian bureaucrat could have 
seen, in the honest and ennobling rivalry of art and industry, a cause of 
disturbance and an element of discord or war. 

After a few pages devoted to the condemnation of national loans, 
and the system of the stock-exchange generally, and deducting from 
thence that money is never neutral—either always friendly or inimical— 
M. Ficquelmont passes to the consideration of the Don Pacifico demon- 
stration, as a case in point, to show that England, which has loans every- 
where, and capital employed all over the continent, as well as in every 
part of the | makes use of this monied supremacy to advance its poli- 
tical interests. Greece excused itself, when p for payment of its 
debt, on the score of poverty, to which England answered, that this unto- 
ward state of things was brought about, ‘not by failure of resources, but 
because the country was badly governed. Here, then, by means of the 
debt, an opening was found for political interference; so in the Don Pa- 
cifico case, according to the Austrian diplomatist, Lord Palmerston only 
wished to show thai he was resolved not to defend the direct rights of 
government, but also those of every adopted subject of the British empire. 
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The peace of the world, M. Ficquelmont argnes, would be impossible, if 
all the ministers of foreign affairs were pre to stake, in every com- 
mercial transaction, and, consequently, in the person of every merchant, 
the honour, dignity, and rights of their country. Protection, no doubt, 
is due to such, and it is the duty of the country to grant it to them; but 
it should only be done within the limits of the rights of nations. 

A month after the Don Pacifico affair—in July, 1850—Lord Palmer- 
ston celebrated his nal triumph, and that of his system, at a banquet 
at the Reform Club. This is a new subject for recrimination on the 

of the Austrian minister, who declares that he cannot understand 

w the co and enterprise of the English can be raised to the 

ity of a mission of Providence; how a single man, in face of the 
intelligence of the universe, who has only an atom of reason, who has 
only an ephemeral existence, should dare to embrace the whole world 

all people in his combinations, and make them all mount the fan- 
tastic ladder of an imaginary civilisation! It is to despise the lessons 
of history; to ignore why so many nations have perished. The ruins of 
empires are no lesson to such a person. And in the face of such vast 
retensions, what is taking place at the gates of England? Within the 

t ten years, four hundred and fifty thousand families have emigrated, 
or have Lees deported from Ireland. If the British parliament te its 
‘¢ Blue Books,” in which are consigned its mutilated acts of diplomacy,* 
history has also its records, only they will be complete, unaltered, and 
in them will be registered all the facts, and the men who brought them 
about, leaving to each his share of good or evil, of good or bad influence, 
of truth and falsehood ; suum cuique. 

The policy pursued by England, M. Ficquelmont argues, has been 
now, for some time back, stamped with the seal of the most manifest 
contradiction. Possibly, in times gone by, she had not the sense of the evil 
she was preparing for Europe. She sought, at the outset, simply to raise 
her commercial power, by opposing all possible obstacles to the develop- 
ment of the maritime relations of other states, but leaving to each the 
responsibility of self-government, for good or for evil, as they best under- 
stood it; but now she openly avows interference with the government of 
all other states. An assertion like this, on the part of the Austrian 
diplomatist, will be seen at once to be characterised far more by the 
petty opposition of political personality, than by a fair and comprehen- 
sive judgment of things. The party of non-intervention in this country 
is far more numerous than the out-and-out followers of the Palmerston- 
ian policy are. Many, even of the admirers of the noble: lord, cling 
to him more from an idea that he has been one of the most courageous 
ministers that England has for a long time possessed, in resisting the 
encroachments and dictation of others, than from admiration of his prin- 
ciples of intervention during the late crisis. The principles of free- 
trade, and the modification of the navigation-laws, op by all Eng- 
lishmen of real Conservative and patriotic feelings, did not deserve such 





* The mutilation of despatches in “ Blue Books” was openly avowed at the 
meeting of Parliament, on the 17th of February, in the case of Captain Sir 
Alexander Burnes, and Mr. Macnaghten’s Reports relating to the affairs of 


Cabul. 
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@ curious display of ingratitude on the of the continental powers 
towards the - Sais coaadeemenane hve. in sanelity. boon 


others 
According to M. Fiequelmont, England obliged Charles VI. of Austria 
break up an i iacdmeeate he had founded at Ostend. England 
weg ag etre werp. She obliged the same Charles to,renounce 
the idea of establishing a Levantine company at Trieste. According 
to the Austrian, Lord Palmerston, who has not contented himself 
with merely throwing impediments in the way of commerce, but has 
actually brought the s of direct action upon the social organisation 
of foreign states to a political system—a system which pretends to call 
all nations to liberty, whilst all the means of expansion are more than 
ever closed to that liberty. To be sincere, according to M. Ficquelmont, 
o sc to continue to oppose herself to the de- 
velopment o er and maritime relations of Europe, cease to excite 
it incessantly, nin every means in her power to take the forms of 
government that are free; for by so doing she only, as we have had the 
misfortune to witness, brings slend the convulsions of liberty without 
any of its advantages. 

“ Let us come to the facts,’’ continues our Austrian antagonist, “ for 
they concern a future which terrifies the whole world. Is there an 
Englishman who will dare to pretend that England, by herself alone, and 
without the assistance of any other people, could have conquered and 
pouty - the establishments that Europe has founded in all parts of the 
wor 

The English establishments, M. Fiequelmont on to argue, at 
length, were at first of the most hablo ahieatien aaibiie to the time of 

ion of the United States, she had nothing to compare with Mexico, 
with Vera Cruz, with Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, Rio Janeiro, Lima, or 
others. Yet, as she cannot be master of all, she is constantly struggling 
to prevent other European nations sing that which she cannot hold 
herself. The e which threatens Europe will date from the 
emancipation of the colonies. This event is by its very nature inevitable. 
For acolony, to last, must prosper; and its prosperity necessarily leads to 
its emancipation. The colonial powers have hastened this catastrophe by 
their rivalry. France and Spain coalesced in favour of the revolt of the 
United States, the former to revenge herself for the loss of Canada. 
England, in her turn, to revenge herself on Spain, assisted in the eman-. 
cipation of Mexico and all South America, and, by creating the empire 
os Brazil, caused Portugal to fall into the condition in which we now see 
t country. ’ 

In the time of the imperial wars, England, after having destroyed the 
French, Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese navies, directed her whole power 

inst the East Indies. It was a richer and a readier prey than the 

ited States. The French were driven out of the country, and the 
Indo-Britannic Empire was founded. So with regard to the Dutch 
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colonies. She restored some, but kept Ceylon and the Cape of Good 
Hope. She seized upon immense territories in Australia. Wise con- 
siderations for the future are what lead England to people, to cultivate, 
and to civilise these new ssions. It ism that part of the world that 
the power and the colonial prosperity of England must lie for the future. 
Yet, when general peace was restored, Eng had a trial of strength 
with the United States ; but she found, to her cost, that that young state 
= already too strong to be brought back to her allegiance by the force 

arms. | 

Since that time, every step has been in favour of the new state. She 
has annexed Texas, and has appropriated to herself the vast regions of the 
Oregon, in order to open to herself a way tothe Pacific. But just as that 
act was consummated, the war with Mexico opened to the same states 
a readier and more desirable way. New Mexico was conquered, and 
California was ceded to the Americans. The unexpected mineral riches 
ofthat country are the most trifling advantages connected with it. From 
thence, at this very moment, the American flag waves over the sea of India 
and China; and, to further open the way, the Sandwich Islands, the inter- 
mediate station, are made to solicit the protectorate of the United States. 
The wars of the next century will be fought between Anglo-Indians, 
Anglo- Australians, Anglo-Zealanders, and Anglo-Americans. And the 
English cabinet, which made such a disturbance for a few pounds of 
sulphur im Sicily, a few thousand drachmas at Athens, and a few trifling 
commercial questions in Spain and Portugal, never uttered a word upon 
events so pregnant with importance to the future. The English press, 
so occupied with the most trifling affairs of continental Europe, and which 
watches and scolds its own government for the slightest omissions, was 
as silent as that government itself. (We beg to except ourselves from 
this category; we did our best at the time to point out the bad policy of 
the cession of the Columbia. A railroad from Canada to Vancouver 
would, however, still counterbalance all present, and possibly many pro- 
spective disadvantages of the sea-board power of America on the Pacific.) 
**The whole of England,” continues M. Ficquelmont, “seems to recog- 
nise in North America a power against which it can no longer moe ot 

The Austrian diplomatist next proceeds to compare the progress of the 
two moet flourishing cities in England and in the United States. The popu- 
lation of Liverpool was, in 1700, only 6000; it is now nigh 400,000 ; 
the population of New York was, in 1694, 4300; it is now 643,000. 
Liverpool gives at the same time the best idea of the benefit derived from 
commercial relations with the United States; but in Washington, thoughts 
of the future go beyond mere commercial advantages. That future is con- 
tained in two words, placed in antagonism: Europe, America. Whatever 
England may do, M. Fiequelmont goes on to argue, she must remain 
E . Although this fact is overlooked in the actual diplomacy of 
England, it ought not to be so, for England may yet have to look for 
safety to an European or continental alliance. To attempt now to stop 
the United States in her career of power, prosperity, and \ universal 
dominion between Europe and Asia, M. Fiequelmont says, would be 
le plus grand trop tard de Phistoire—“ the greatest case of being too late 
in the field that would ever have been sontahed in history!” 
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* When,” continues M. Ficquelmont, ‘“‘ America shall have attained the 
moral, material, and political power towards which its own movement and 
that of the world are alike conducing, is there an Englishman who will 
dare to pretend that England alone, that the English navy unassisted, 
without alliance with any other nation or any other navy in Europe, 
would be powerful enough to defend and protect Europe in a war that 
should arise between Europe and America? Is it likely that these youn 
American states, strong as they would be in the principle of unity whi 
has called them into life, would fight in Europe, as the Euro states 
have had the misfortune to do in all parts of the world? Not in the 
least. It would be a war between United America and Europe divided; 
their youth would preserve them from those old rivalries which have so 
long torn up and still tear Europe to pieces. For, notwithstanding the 

loss of words, it is still the rivalry of France and England that disturbs 

urope. The struggle has changed its character, because the two 
countries have changed their form ; but it is so much the more dangerous 
as the arms for the combat are the less visible, and that one party alone 
knows how to employ their shatpest points. 

“In such a struggle, continental Europe would no doubt defend its 
territory. Butin what manner? Would political liberty suffice for such 
a result, when such a liberty divides far more than it unites? Whence, 
then, would that protection come ? 

“If the emancipation of the colonies must create powers which may 
one day become dangerous to Europe—I wish to limit myself to saying 
dangerous to its political liberty—another struggle, that of the material 
riches of other portions of the globe—would they not bring about its 
decline and fall? Europe, far inferior to America and to Asia in extent, 
is it not still more so in respect to the valuable productions of the soil ? 
Can she resist a concurrence against which distance is no longer an 
obstacle ?”’ 

M. Ficquelmont goes on to illustrate the last point by the extent given to 
the cotton factory system in England, a branch of industry which, while it 
has enriched a few, and given support to an adventitious factory popula- 
tion, has hurt the agricultural population and interests of England, entailed 
misery to Ireland, and been generally disadvantageous to the continent, 
where cheap cotton manufactures have superseded the dearer but more 
durable manufactures of linen and flax—the natural products of the 
country. One of the most productive branches of rural industry in Ger- 
many—the wool market—is also threatened with proximate ruin by the 
superiority in extent and goodness of the pasturages of Australia. 
England has already for some years ceased to be a purchaser of wool in 
the German and Austrian markets. 

“* What, then,” exclaims the Austrian minister, “can come of the 
theory of free-trade, when the exceeding superiority of production and of 
fabrication on one side, leaves nothing to the other either to produce or 
to manufacture? What must be the result to the safety of all Europe, 
when every private individual, the proprietor of a small farm, finds him- 
self compromised, if not ruined, by products that arrive from the most 
distant parts of the globe? A man may struggle against other men, his 
neighbours, by his intelligence and his activity. He knows what he can 
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do, ap he can undertake. But what can he do against the uni- 
verse! 

This kind of argument will sound strange in the ears of our merchants 
and manufacturing political economists, who have only one simple prin- 
ciple to regulate them—to buy in the cheapest markets, and sel in the 
dearest ; but the fact is, that such recrimination for a preference shown 
to the cheaper wools of Australia, our own colony, to the expensive 
merinos of Moravia, and for the preference shown by continental and 
other nations for our cheap cotton manufactures, to more expensive linen 
and thread tissues, comes with ill grace from Austria—a nation which 
upholds the most grievous commercial monopolies wherever it has the 
power to do so—on the Danube, in Hungary, Lombardy, Bohemia, Croatia, 
Styria, and in the Adriatic and Turkish frontier provinces. For some 
idea of the system pursued, we may refer to Mr. Spencer's lately pub- 
lished work on Turkey in Europe. 

“M. Ficquelmont next proceeds to a more ingenious than kindly com- 
parison of Rome and England. Both, he says, arrived at political supre- 
macy in the world, but by essentially different means. The Romans 
conquered territories and men by war, and then subjected them by mili- 

colonisation. ‘The English, if they do not destroy, at least know 
how to neutralise their adversaries by war; and then they terminate the 
conquest of things and of men by subjecting them through their wants. 
They have always known how to gain more by treaties of commerce than 
by treaties of peace. The Romans civilised men to attach them to their 
empire ; the English civilise men to make consumers of them. If a 
similar decline and fall happened to England as has happened to Rome, it 
would entail greater misfortune to its young and distant civilisation 
than followed in the so-called dark ages which ensued upon the fall of 
Rome. 

“Ts there an Englishman,” exclaims M. Ficquelmont, “ who dares to 
pretend that England owes toitself alone all that it knows—all the capa- 
cities with which it is endowed ; that it owes to itself all that civilisation 
which distinguishes it, and which its merchant-ships carry everywhere 
with their merchandise? No Englishman will dare to say so.” 

The answer certainly was easily found. No Englishman, to the ex- 
tent of our knowledge, and we have many strange and eccentric charac- 
ters among us, ever ventured to propound such an absurd proposition. 
Where are the dead languages, so a my to the mere worshipper of 
mammon, so generally studied as in England? Where are the modern 
languages more generally known? Where the progress of art, science, 
invention, literature, and philosophy, more quickly or more carefully 
chronicled? What were the objects of the Great Exhibition, but to 
improve art, taste, knowledge, and invention, by comparison with other 
countries? The wonder is, why such a silly question was propounded. 
For this reason: because M. Ficquelmont will have it that the republic 
of letters is replaced in England by the republicanism of trade, which is 
grasping at the possession of the whole universe! wn 

en England is so proud of its constitutional and of its _—— 
and political position, that it calls upon all people to flock to its standard, 
M. Ficquelmont inquires, how is it that it does not address itself to the 
semi-savage nations of Asia and Africa, or even to the Turks, who are at 
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least more in want of amelioration than the continental nations! Has 
E even been always successful in her diplomatic interference, one 
of the bases of which is a system of protection in favour of the weaker 
states? Ought it, when it cannot preserve that influence without the 
approbation of the other European ‘states, to never cease to disseminate 
trouble and disorder among those states? ‘These are questions which the 
Austrian minister propounds at length, and he answers them by saying, 
‘‘ The influence of England isin the present day preponderant ; she ought, 
in consequence, to give a scrupulous attention to the use that is made of 
that influence in her name; for the mischief and evil that she may do to 
the continent is sure to recoil ultimately upon herself.” And then he 
adds afterwards, in a less candid and honourable spirit : “ If a state of dis- 
order diminishes ition in industry and commerce, to the advan- 
tage of English and manufacturers, political men ought to 
consider that the permanency of the prosperity of states demands other 
conditions than those of the temporary prosperity of their trade.” We 
cannot speak as to what advantage any individual merchant may have 
taken of the Ceo emg state of other countries, but of this we feel 
morally certain, no English minister, to whom we may be even 
politically opposed, ever lent his influence to promote diso for the 

of a few traders or merchants. M. Ficquelmont must measure 
British policy by a scale peculiar to the council over which he once pre- 
sided in Vienna. 

But the Austrian diplomatist does not confine himself to the very fair 
and just ground of condemning our system of interference and propa- 
gandism on the continent; he also attacks the very constitution and 
prineiples which it has been of late so great a matter of pride to dissemi- 
nate among other nations. He argues, that ours is neither a better 
government than others, nor is it by any means the most active promoter 
of civilisation. There is no truth in it. The English are, in reality, 
- — JSelons, a3 every man was called in feudal times who failed in 


“ There is not an Englishman,” says our author, “ who does not carry 
with him, in all the relations of life, the secret, or at least a portion of 
the secrets of his party. He is always, in the presence of his adversaries, 
in & state of restraint—of self-observation ; he is constantly on the watch 
to make himself impenetrable, while he penetrates the secrets of others. 
The parliamentary man who is most successful is the one who can speak 
longest, and upon all matters, without his real thoughts being revealed!” 
Then, “=m * When an Englishman arrives on a mission in a foreign 
country, his first care is to ascertain the position of parties, and to select 
his friends from those who ostensibly approximate most to the interests of 

If such a party were not in existence, he would at once set to 
to establish one. As soon as it existed, his constant labour would 


be to carry it into " 
Lite in England, scording tothe same authority, ia perpetual schoo 
of intrigue. Dissimulation is a permanent necessity. Words are veiled in 
. The ish have attained to a point of e img, in the very 
ities which im private life would render all social rela- 
tions ut impossible and out of the question. referring on all oeca- 
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sions the rivalry of interests to those of principle, the British government 
is to be seen in strange contrasts in different countries. Thus it lent, at 
the same time, its influence to eee party in Portugal and the liberal 
in France. When France s Christina in Spain, England gave 
its countenance to the ultra-li Espartero; when France su 
Narvaez, England went round to the queen’s party. The struggle of 
Mavrocordato and Coletti in Greece was & mere episode in the rivalry of 
France and England—the interests of Greece herself were scarcely con- 
sidered in the matter. : 

But England has not only its official organs to disseminate its activity, 
Every English traveller is the apostle of the doctrines of his country. 
Every writer—every editor of an English newspaper, co-operates in 
work of the ministry ; all receive their inspirations from the princely mer- 
chants of the city. Thus it is that the basis of all. questions is purely 
commercial. Constitutions are only the arsenals that give arms for the 
combat. The public mind has long since been trained to this kind of 
warfare in England; hence it is that she is able to carry it on with a 
spirit of combination that ensures success. France is still a novice in this 
‘kind of warfare, and hence it is that the great questions of social reform 
and constitutional liberty are decided in that country by the sword. 

There was at oue time a public right that was common to all nations, 
and which governed international telations. England was the first 
country to adopt a public right of its own, and from that moment it was 
no longer the king or his council that regulated the political progress of 
the country; it was the constitution that became the bases of political 
movement, and the public mind that regulated the public right. Foreign 
nations were no longer anything but fish with which the English 
ministers marked their parliamentary game. But to play this game 
with advantage, they required analogies in foreign states. Consti- 
tutional propagandism had for object to create these where they did not 

et exist. No man was more skilful in this kind of game than Lord 
almerston. 

After a just panegyric of Sir Robert Peel, at once conservative and yet 
rogressive, and who fell from the impossibility of any one man uniting in 
imself antagonistic doctrines, M. Ficquelmont goes on to observe that it 

was in the time of William Pitt, as recorded on his monument, that the 
English first learnt. that continental war could be made to favour the 
development of commerce. The long wars of the French revolution, 
while giving to England the opportunity of conquering commercial 

macy, at the same time involved the country in so vast a national 
debt, that she never can sustain such a struggle again. Her political 
march was thus changed in its direction. The state of her finances 
commanded the economy of peace, at the same time that the ion 
of commercial supremacy, which she had vig ape by war, c only be 
preserved to her by war. Lord Palmerston a claim to a monument 
which shall record that the English nation is indebted to him for a solu- 
tion of this problem ; for if peace reigns in England, there has been a 
state of almost continuous warfare among all the nations of the continent. 

Poor Lord Palmerston! Not only to him is the continent indebted for 
four years of civil war between Don Pedro and Don Miguel, for seven — 
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years’ war between Don Carlos and the two queens, but also for two 
years’ war between Poland and Russia, the insurrections of Posen, Cra- 
covia, and Gallicia, the war of Schleswig-Holstein, the Hungarian 
struggle, the uprising of Italy, and the catastrophe of Charles Albert ! 
“ mee in her t struggle,” says M. Ficquelmont, “made war 
with her fleets and teeta in all of the world at the same time. 
She paid subsidies or lent money to her allies; she called nations to arms 
by ing to their passions. Since the time of peace, she has scratched 
from her budget all the expenses of war; but she has continued the 
appeal to the passions, to which she has learnt, as it were, to impart per- 
manency, by raising new questions of social order and political order. 
The results are before us.” 

In the face of these awful facts, continues M. Ficquelmont, the English 
minister continues every year, on the occasion of the opening of par- 
liament, to felicitate the people of England upon its calm attitude, and 
the political peace which its government has preserved amidst the revolu- 
tions that have afflicted the continent, and in a language so simple, so 
natural, and so candid, as really to have the appearance of innocence ! 

Lord Palmerston has more than once officially declared that the 
English government had resolved to make no alliance with governments 
which did not profess the same principles as England. “Such,” says 
M. Ficquelmont, “ was the basis of the alliance of France and England 
in opposition to that of the three great continental powers.” But what 
will ‘he dieiatlen diplomatist say now that Lord Palmerston applauds the 
usurpation of Louis Napoleon as a political necessity ? 

. Ficquelmont next proceeds to investigate how Lord Palmerston has 
been enabled to follow out for so long a time a policy which was arbitrary, 
for it was full of contradictions ; which was violent, since so many com- 
plained against it ; and which was unconstitutional, for it proclaimed and 
violated principles just as it chose. To this effect he traces how Lord 
Palmerston was educated in a school of vast combinations, from which he 
inherited courage in action and the art of combating his enemies at once 
by regular alliances and by irregular excitements to insurrection and revo- 
lution. He discusses the state of parties during the Peninsular war, and 
the Italian question from the days of Lord William Bentinck to those of 
Lord Minto, in which discussion he brings into prominent light the dis- 
crepancies of the Tory and Whig administrations—the first acting for a 
principle, the second for an interest. From this he passes to the conside- 
ration, that in his late acts of passive hostility to Austria, Lord Palmerston 
went in contradiction to the principle of the natural alliance of England 
and Austria, founded on the two a wal which had been so firmly esta- 
blished by the past—the rivalry of England and France, and the rivalry 
of France and Austria. The Whig cabinet, M. Ficquelmont argues, 
having founded its power upon its alliance with the middle-classes in 
England, wishes, in the same manner, to make the basis of its political 
power in Europe the protection of secondary states—a retrograde policy, 
only fit for past times, undignified, and dangerous. England wishes to 
group around it little states, to oppose them to great, whose power she 

rs, and which yet she cannot weaken. For this selfish purpose she 
launches the minor states into a sea of trouble and conflict, in which they 
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must inevitably perish. Italy, the Austrian argues, is so circumstanced 
geographically, as compared with the two great states, its neighbours, 
it never can be a great power again. It was because Constantine saw 
that he could not 45 with the Franks and Germans, who } d already in 
his time attained a high military organisation, that he removed his seat 
of empire to Byzantium. It is to deceive Italy, therefore, to make it be- 
lieve in its regeneration! These errors of the Whig cabinet, M. Ficquel- 
mont avers, have done more to ensure the power of Austria in Italy than 
have the Austrian forces. There hasbeen neither object nor aim in the 
excitement kept up in that country. There has been no aim; for an ob- 
ject that never can be attained, is not a target. A united, independent 
taly is a dream. A strong, independent Italy, divided into separate 
states, is another dream. Austria has proceeded upon the principle that 
the independence of secondary states, and still more so those of a third 
order, can only be assured by the agreement of the great powers. But 
to excite eo 4 second and third rate states to war against first-rate 
powers, with nothing but moral support, is a cruel error. ‘The answer to 
all this is, that it,would have behoved the Austrian minister, in making 
so serious a charge against the English minister—Whig though he be— 
to have more clearly established his premises that England did excite the 
second and third rate states of Italy against, not a too powerful neigh- 
bour, but the actual occupier of her best provinces. 

It is almost needless, now that France has become a military dictator- 
ship, to point out the argument of the Austrian against any permanent 
alliance between France and England, founded on Whig or so-called 
liberal principles. The following, however, is a summary of these views : 
France follows at the same time the path of liberty mt equality, whilst 
in England it is a principle that equality renders liberty impossible. The 
theory of the sovereignty of the people has led France to universal suf- 
frage. That country attaches no political value to the principle of right 
of inheritance : whilst in England the same theory, which admits of only 
one limited mode of election, attaches high political importance to the 
right of inheritance. The majority of the French people are Catholic, 
whilst England is Protestant. (Ireland must be excepted, but she is not 
free, since she is subjected to laws against which she never ceases to pro- 
test.) In France, the Catholic Church, in its quality of universal Church, 
labours incessantly at rendering itself independent of the state. In Eng- 
land, the Protestant Church is the national Church, and it constitutes an 
eminent portion of the political constitution. It is impossible, M. Ficquel- 
mont deduces, that dh'ench differences the principle of liberty can ever 
be the same in the two countries. 

“ England,” says the Austrian, returning to the original charge, “ insists 
upon propagating its political belief among continental states; how would 
it like to have the continental creed forced upon itself? Would English- 
men, so proud, so self-willed, and so independent, ever submit their mode 
of thought to that of any other nation? Would they give up their con- 
victions for those of others ? No; and yet they expect all the; other 
people of the continent to do precisely that which they themselves would 
never accede to!’’ 
This, after a long philosophical episode on the nature of man, viewed 
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in his moral and political aspects, according to the system of Chateau- 
_briand, is by a declaimer against the vaunted freedom of the 


more than the sequence of an act ( fait accompli), of a thing done; when 
it antici that event, it delays it, or corrupts it, or renders it impos- 
sible is to say, that all that is done in nature is done in the most 
ee es Staten and only shows itself to the 
as a result. 
all social unity would be impossible, if the thoughts of all could at 
the same moment be expressed in words. There is ana a thought of the 
future in the mind of man that he does not keep seeret, if he expects any 
results from it. The commander of an army moves whole bodies of men 
without imparting the secret of his plan to any one; he would fail if it 
was known. The head of a commercial establishment communicates his 
nes his books are not open to the public, except in 
The poet and the artist conceive in secret ; pub- 
Teity ts takes away fot the freshness of their ideas. Mount Sinai, the 
Grotto of and the Cave of Muhammad, are proofs that good 
laws are ted in solitude. The affections as well as the virtues, 
love ee Fanaticism runs through the streets sword and torch in its 
ion enters humbly and silently into the house of worship. 
4g «Public in ” says M. Ficquelmont, in the most poetic chapter of 
his work, Nis op to the practice of virtue, to noble sentiments, to the 
products of intelligence, and is dangerous to all interests.” It is impos- 
sible to und a more palpable case of sophistry. Place the flint and 
the steel a anette and where is then a result? Let every man devote him- 
self to a life of silent selfishness, and woe to the progress of art, science, 
intelligence, and all that is concerned in begetting civilisation! M. 
Fiequelmont appeals in support of silence to nature. The seed, he 
a germinate and produce, must first be secreted in. the ground. 
and modesty are the virtues of nature. “I have not succeeded,” 
says the Austrian "political economist, “in finding a single force, the 
element. of which was not hidden; nor one single a ot operation 
which did not require mystery to be carried into e Even the dew 
is not sent to refresh the earth, till day has ceased aud night commenced! 
And does man consider himself without creation, that he imagines he 
can oer nee regen laws of social order that shall be different to 
universe?” Does he really imagine that human 
ae sons not go as well if it was just left to go on its own way? 
The answer from any one, but an Austrian or a Turk, would be, that it 
would go on—to barbarism. One would really think that the ex- 
president of council at Vienna was soliciting a situation at Paris, under 
the existing arch-extinguisher of publicity. 
M. Ficquelmont having disposed of the “ sw ang y of the press, 
ceeds to place religious faith and PT volitieal faith on : parallel line, which 
is enforcing uiousness to the powers that be, to a point that almost 
approximates to idolatry. It is true that En gland differs from France in 
possessing the elements of both; but devotion to the country, loyalty to 
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the sovereign, obedience to laws, confidence in an old and tried constitu- 
tion, have never yet in this country assumed the form of religious venera- 
tion, nor have they ever been deemed by the English to be at all necessa- 
rily connected with that intellectual submission which is essential to true 
faith—political faith can only be demanded of subjects very differently 
educated and circumstanced to what the English are. M. icquelmont 
does not believe this. ‘The English people,” he says, ‘positively 
worship their constitution, cemented as it was by their blood, and the 

have ended by submitting their intellect to its law.” It was, he adds 
elsewhere, political faith, acting simultaneously with a new religious faith, 
which raised England to the highest pinnacle of power and prosperity. 
Proud of this result, and looking upon their constitution as their work, 
instead of that of time and of all the circumstances of their history, they 
have wished to innoculate all Europe with the same principles. p Ra 
was one of the first to suffer from this innoculation ; and how could it be 
otherwise, when her people have neither religious nor political faith, by 
which to distinguish liberty from anarchy, or to know where to stop in 


the pegene of reform. 

Another thing, M. Ficquelmont argues, which has preserved England 
amidst all the violence of revolutionary passions, and which does not exist 
for continental powers, is a state of social order dependant on its insular 
position. The waves of. the ocean at once act as a rampart to insurrec- 
tionary violence, and by casting such back on itself, restore that force of 
cohesion which intestine wars threaten with destruction. Cromwell, ac- 
cording to the same authority, understood well that the greatness of 
England was based upon a system of repulsion for all that was foreign. 
In his time, England, which had successively lost all its territorial posses- 
sions in France, and was wearied with continental wars and struggles, 
first established for its power a basis that was exclusively maritime and 
commercial. If this is the case, the system, with the exception of the 
principle of propagandism, so much deprecated by the Austrian minister, 
dates some little time anterior to Lord Palmerston. But M. Ficquel- 
mont tells us that “Old England” has ceased to exist. There is 
neither deliberation nor morality, neither submission nor independence, 
neither talent nor generosity. ‘ England — be, for some time yet, 
in a material point of view the richest and, perhaps, the most powerful 
of states; but it has fallen from the high political and moral position 
that it once held; it has lost at once the confidence of governments 
and that of people: that of governments, because it is hostile to them 
both in principles and in interests; that of people, because the English 
theories herd not conferred upon them the happiness which they were 
led to expect from their adoption. Her influence acts upon the world in 
the present day only as a destructive power; she has ceased to be protective 
and beneficent, because she has ceased to be mistress of herself. She 
has fallen from that excess of pride, which inevitably tumbles down all 
who are guilty of such excess.” 

No wonder, if the Austrians believe all these evil things of us, that 

ports are refused to our countrymen travelling in their territories. 
a Ficquelmont will have it that, forgetful that our strength lies in re- 
pulsion, and anxious to give the guarantee of further duration to our now 
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worn-out institutions, every Englishman is a fanatical disseminator of 
political doctrines in other countries. Thus it is that the faults of one 
are made to recoil upon every individual of a nation. To conceive such 
a thing, however, very little for the intimaey of the Austrian 
ist either with the Englishcharacter or institutions. What has 

been our conduct in. India, where we do not interfere, we rule? ‘Why, in 
no other part of the East is there so much religious and moral liberty. 
Every form of worship is not only tolerated but respected, except there was 
sacrifice of life, as in suttees, Juggernaut processsions, and other barbarous 
practices. The grossest prejudices of castes, sectarianism, and even the 
ices of—in our eyes—immoral customs, are sanctioned, because 
national.. If our missionaries were asked, there is nothing for which 
would so much blame the English government as for not assisting 
them with all their influence. England, it is well: known all over the 
world, notwithstanding this tremendous onslaught @ propos of a pre- 
sumed mistaken policy of interference among the small Italian states, is 
the least propagandist of all the nations of Europe. Its success in colo- 
nising may be traced to this fact. Has France never been 2 propagandist 
of revolutionary doetrines? Why does not the Austrian minister re- 
her with her armed missions into Belgium, Hesse Cassel, Baden- 

and Savoy? No, his work is published in Paris; and England 

is made to bear whole brunt of the actual division of Europe into 
two ies, daily becoming more hestile—the constitutional and the 
absolutist. If the armies of the French republic or empire could pass 
the Channel with the same ease as they have the Pyrenees, the Alps, or 
the Rhine, England, M. Ficquelmont says, would long ago have had to 
call its old absolutist allies to its aid. The battles of Leipzig and 
Waterloo would have been fought in its own territories, by Russian and 
Austrian armies united to the English. Hence, in its insular position 


lies the the power, and the prosperity of England; hence its 
litical |i and independence. A country where an O'Connell is 
Pailed in triumph, a ‘Wellington insulted ; “an admiral never.” Sucha 


-state of. things is impossible on .the continent ; and the facility for trans- 


porting armies, a a about ‘by steam-navigation and other appliances, 
may soon render such pride of doctrine and arrogance of propagandism, 
to the loss of all its old alliances in Europe, not only heapanptale Lies fatal 
to the co from whence they have so long emanated. 

Such are the tenour of the Austrian minister’s deductions for the fu- 
ture. Let us hope better things. The diplomatist is angry; there is 
more of the fire of political controversy in such denunciations than 
of calm philosophical deduction. But things have changed much, both 
on the continent and at home, since these pages were written. A strong 
dictatorial power has sprung up in the former, which is already an object 
of greater distrust, and is more threatening tothe other absolutist powers, 
than all the constitutional outbursts of all the petty states in Europe. 
With us a new era has also opened. A Conservative and a truly English 
Administration has taken the place of the effete and disjointed Whig 
Cabinet. New men—some of them, it is true, as yet untried—have 
taken the places of those whose doctrines of political intervention in- 
volved us in perpetual troubles and misunderstandings with the’ conti- 
nental powers—our old and well-tried—our natural allies. 
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THE CONCLUDING YEARS IN THE LIFE OF ANNA 
LEICESTER. 


I 


A YEAR or so rolled: away,—a long, weary year for Anna Leicester. 
The fatigue, the pain, the bitter recompense of a governess’s life was 
hers, yet the object with which she had so zealously undertaken it, the 
end and aim of all her thoughts, seemed further off than ever. Forty 

ineas had been the amount of salary earned, and with all her care- 

ulness in her own expenditure, not twenty could she hand over to her 
parents. ‘The small, dull back-parlour, with its humble bed, still con- 
tained her dear father, and fewer comforts than ever attended him; fon, 
as her two brothers grew older, they grew more expensive, though they 
were still but little fellows, and Dr. Leicester would try to give them an 
education that should help them to make their way in the world. 

It was a pleasing sight to witness the family of an evening, especially 
when Anna had a few days’ visit allowed her, and then everything was 
made to look as bright as possible. The good doctor propped up in bed 
—he had the use of his hands more freely now than at first—reading to 
them by the light of the lamp, which stood on the small table at his 
side; Mrs. Leicester sewing, Aunt Grape knitting stockings; and the 
children gathered round the fire, listening to their father; Anna, in her 
customary thoughtful position, her hand pressed upon her calm, open 
brow, dwelling, if the truth were known, more upon her own anxious 
subjects of thought than upon the book. . In due time the doctor would 
close the volume—it was sure to be one of. instruction, combined, 
haps, with amusement ;, and he. would address them with his old, earnest, 
affectionate manner, and tell them how their conduct should be regulated; 
pointing out how they might best perform, their duties in this life to 
themselves and to their fellow-creatures, yet at the same time be fitti 
themselves for a better... And again, as on the first night of her arrival 
from France, would Anna retire to her chamber with an aching heart, 
to reflect on that good, intellectual. man, mistaken though he had once* 
been, confined by a distressing malady to a useless and solitary careers 
to witness his patience under his affliction; his anxions solitude and 
exertions, so far asin him lay, for his children’s temporal and eternal 
welfare; and.his entire resignation to all his poverty and privations. It 
seemed to Anna that she would willingly forfeit half the _— of her 
life, to be able efficiently to contribute to. the comfort of her father. At rare 
moments, and those chiefly when Anna was at home, the doctor would 
close his eyes, and. lean back, lost in reverie, his thoughts reverting to 
how different his life might have been, had not that dangerous curse 
fallen upon him—the inordinate love of gold. He saw himself in ima- 
gination still pursuing his flourishing profession,—in possession of most 
things that could make life desirable, or that moderate wealth can pro- 
cure,—living in comfort and great respectability,—his young sons trained 
to be worthy and important members of society,—his daughters making 
the happiness of his home. That is a bitter sigh, Dr. Leicester, but it 
will not recal your own work. There are thousands in the world now— 
ay, and will be to the end of time—reaping as remorsefully as you are 
the fruits of lamentable imprudence. 
T2 
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But now a more advantageous engagement offered itself for Anna. 
It-was in the family of a widowed gentleman, Mr. Chandos; to be the 
instructor and companion of his only child. The salary named was sixty 
guineas per annum; and Anna repared to enter upon her new duties 
with a lightened heart. Mr. Chandos was of the lished Church, 
but the little girl was reared in the creed of her mother, who had been a 
Roman i 

It was a dark, wintry day when Miss Leicester drove through the 
domains attached to her future residence—a picturesque villa, situated in 
a county adjoining Middlesex. Two or three servants in a handsome 
livery appeared in the hall, one of whom ushered her into the sitting- 
rooms. 

A lady of austere aspect and a little girl, whose years may have 
num nine or ten, came forward at her entrance. * Miss Moore was 
an elder sister of the late Mrs. Chandos, and, since that lady’s death, she 
had chiefly made Chandos House her residence. 

“‘ Miss Leicester, I presume,” she observed, stiffly. ‘‘ Allow me to 
introduce you to your future charge, Miss Chandos.” The young lady 
bowed haughtily. 

There was something in the whole scene that jarred against Anna’s 
notions of cordiality. But she hastened to commence her new duties. 

The little girl had been neither well nor badly instructed—a mixture 
of both. In all worldly studies she was forward enough, but the bene- 
volent, social qualities of the heart had been totally neglected. Anna 
saw into her c terat once. She was proud and arrogant ; her little 
head running constantly upon the fact that she was an heiress—the only 
child of the wealthy Mr. Chandos. Anna and her pupil dined at two 
o'clock. The repast was served with much elegance; far more than it 
usually falls to the lot of governesses to enjoy: “ But this state is ob- 
served,” explained the cold Miss Moore, “for Miss Chandos.” 

** Who has been your instructor, my dear?” inquired Anna, as, their 
studies over, she sat with her pupil at the dusk of the evening. 

* “You know that I had a governess before you came?” answered the 
child, giving her ball a twirl that she might catch it in the cup. 

“Yes, yes—but does your aunt not instruct you ?” 

*¢ She teases me about sitting upright, and carrying myself with grace, 
which I do quite sufficiently well already,” answered Miss Chandos. 

**Do you remember your mamma ?” 

** Scarcely; she died when I was five years old. Miss Moore says that 
I must endeavour to be like her, for she was noted, far and near, for 
elegance. She says she would rather I had never been born than that I 
should _ up like papa; but we don’t tell him so. Can you see 
what o'clock it is?” continued the young lady, still catching her ball. 

Anna bent close to the timepiece over the fireplace, and with some 
difficulty distinguished the hour. 3 

**It is twenty-five minutes past five,” she answered. 

“T don’t think it is. I never heard the clock strike.”’ 

“You may not have heard it,” returned Anna, gently, “ but it is the 
time that I tell you.” 

“ Have the goodness to ring the bell then,” continued the young lady. 
** Willis ought to have been here for me.” 
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Miss Leicester turned to her with surprise, but she spared herself com- 
ment then, for the door opened, and a servant-maid entered, and spoke: 

** Miss Chandos, it is time to dress.” 

“ Have ~ a good fire in my dressing-room ?” inquired Miss Chan- 
dos, “for I am very cold.” 

“ Famous,” answered the servant; “it is blazing away to the top of 
the grate.” 

*¢ Will you come to my dressing-room for me ?” cried Miss Chandos, 
turning to Anna, “or shall Willis bring me here to you ?” 

“ Am I expected to go down with you ?” said Miss Leicester. 

‘Of course you are; my other governesses always did. Did Miss 
Moore not tell you ?” 

“Miss Moore sent her compliments by me, ma’am,” interposed the 
servant, “and she hoped you would be ready to accompany Miss Chandos 
to the drawing-room at six.” 

“ You can come for me here,” said Anna to her pupil. 

Accordingly, a few minutes before six, Miss Chandos returned. Her 
dress was of black velvet, trimmed with white lace, and she wore several 
golden ornaments. Anna sat reading, in her simple, but new and good, 
violet merino dress. 

* Are you going down in that?” exclaimed Miss Chandos, standing 
still. 

“Yes. Will it not do?” 

**T don’t think my aunt—I don’t think Miss Moore will like it,” con- 
tinued the young 7. 

The drawing-room was empty when they entered. Miss Moore had 
not yet come in from dinner. 

“They dine at six in summer,” explained Miss Chandos to Anna, 
‘‘but in the winter papa gets so tired, especially these dark evenin 
that he wishes for the dinner early, and it is ordered for five. Miss 
Moore does not like it at all; she has been accustomed to dine at seven.” 

Before the child had finished speaking, Miss Moore entered, colder 
and stiffer than ever, in a handsome flowered satin gown, all standing 
on end. After a few minutes’ silence, she moved haughtily towards 
Anna. 

“Pray excuse me, Miss Leicester, but did you receive the message I 
— you by Miss Chandos’s maid, that you should attend Miss Chandos 

ither?” 

“I received it, madam,” replied Anna. 

“T judged otherwise,” remarked the lady, “and that you had not 
sufficient warning to prepare your dress. You are probably fatigued, 
and we will, therefore, excuse it for this evening, especially as we have 
no visitors ; but I must request you to remember, for the future, that you 
are made Miss Chandos’s companion as well as her governess, and, as 
such, you must in this room be more suitably attired. 

Anna bowed low her head to conceal the tears that rushed to her eyes. 
Must she then spend her sixty guineas in dress, and still not assist her 
family ? 

The tea had been some time in the room when Mr. Chandos appeared. 
He was a stout, ungainly-looking man, past the middle age, with coarse, 
repelling features, and an eye and mouth the very essence of sensuality. 
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It was the first time Anna had seen him, and she instinctively shrunk 
from his There appeared to be an unsteadiness in his gait too, 
as he across the room towards her, which would seem to hint that 
he had indulged freely in wine. Anna soon found no day passed that he 
did not indulge in it; and it was not once or twice that she saw him 
~—— up to bed like a clod, in the arms of his servants. 

“ You are my daughter’s new governess, I presume?” he said, as he 
took a seat beside her; and she bowed in aequiescence. 

“Do you find her a docile pupil? If not, you must make her one. 
And I ewe they will render you comfortable here. ‘Should there be 
anything in the arrangements that you do not like, you can mention it 
to myself or to Miss Moore.” 

“ Sir, you are very kind.” 

“You are a Roman Catholic, I understand, Miss Leicester ?— indeed, 
otherwise, you would not have been eligible for my daughter’s instructress. 
But, between ourselves,” he continued, lowering his voice, “ I nrust request 

not to make her a bigot. It is not my faith, you may be aware ; 

I am very tolerant ntyself, and | wish Georgina to be the same. I 
deem there can be-no true religion without it. I should have enjoyed a 
happier married life, Miss Leicester, had her mother learnt to be more 
tolerant: Towards its latter period, it was not; I can assure you, all 
flowers and sunshine.” 

Anna moved away as soon as she conveniently could. She could not 
help thinking that Mr. Chandos was entering upon’ matters which he 
would not have done, to her, previously to his dinner. 


IT. 


. AGatn a year glided away, and Anna Leicester found it was as she 
feared it would be—that she had less money to transmit to her parents 
than ever, Miss Moore being so exacting upon the subject of her dress. 
Had it not been for this, and for the instinctive dread she still retained of 
Mr. Chandos, she would have been sufficiently happy. Not that Mr. 
Chandos behaved to her at any time otherwise than as a gentleman—as 
much so of one, at least, as he could be; but she knew that he was as 
different from all she thought good and refined, as dark is from light ; 
and the shaddering dislike she had taken to him the tirst moment of 
their acquaintance could never be overcome. At times she deteeted a 
uliar glance of his eye towards her, which she did not understand, 
ut it would cause her to shrink from his presence, and to wish herself 
miles away. 

On the day that the twelvemonth expired, she determined to seek an 
mterview with Mr. Chandos, to ask him to raise her salary. She was 
aware that money was uo object to him—that he was not illiberal with 
it, and she believed she gave satisfaction in her care of Miss Chandos. 
The interview took place in the library. Mr. Chandos heard her to an 
end without interruption, pacing up and down the room as he did so. 
— told him why the wanted more money—the deplorable case of her 

er. 

“ But you cannot expect to be of efficient service ?”’ he observed. 

“Oh no; not efficient. I can only hope to contribute a little help.” 

“Extremely little it appears to me,” he continued. “ Why, allowing 
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that L aceede to your request, what sum could you: set apart as a home- 
gift, geany | 

“ Perhaps forty pounds,” she answered. ‘I hope so.” 

‘¢ Forty -pounds!” he exclaimed, a touch of derision in his tone. 
“ With all the requisites wanted in your family! Could you allow them 
two or three hundred, it would be more to the “i 

She leaned her arm upon the library table, and pressed her hand to 
restrain the tears. He had mentioned the thought that had for years 
been uppermost in her mind ;. but she had latterly driven it from her, in 
despair at its utter hopelessness. Mr. Chandos resumed—it would almost 
seem that he had divmed her thoughts— 

“Tsay, Miss Leicester, it would be a lasting gratification to you, could 
you bestow that sum upon your parents.” 

“‘T should have nothing left im life to wish for,” she: whispered, 
earnestly. 

‘will put it im your power to do so,”’ he returned. 

She looked up keenly at him, wondering if the failing apparent in 
him in the evening ‘had already been resorted to, early as it was. But 
no: he was calm and collected. 

“ J] will enable.you to do what you wish, what you please, for your 
family, upon one condition.” 

“ And that one, sir ?” she inquired, thinking he was about to impart 
to her some Utopian scheme for making wealth. 

“That you become Mrs. Chandos, 

- A burning flush rose to her forehead—a sensation of utter sickness 
rushed over her beating heart. Her terrible dislike of this man rose 
before her in all its force, and she gasped out, motioning with her hands 
as if to repel him from her, ‘“‘ Oh never, never ; any misery but that.” 

“You have misunderstood me,” he observed, with his customary coarse 
ideas. ‘I said, Miss Leicester, that I would make you my wife.” 

She heard, and burst. into a passionate flood of tears. 

‘“‘ My wife—the mistress of my home—the mother of my child.” 

“T thank you,”. she faltered out, when her emotion cited her to 
speak—‘‘ I thank you greatly for your kind intentions, but it is impossible 
for me to accept them.” 

‘‘ Take time for consideration,” he concluded. “I do not ask for your 
immediate answer. Deliberate whether it be worth your while to remain 
a dependant governess, earning a precarious subsistence, or to secure an 
honourable position as my wife; with the. power—which I swear to you 
shall be yours—of raising your father from the reach of his diffieul- 
ties ?” 

Oh, what a temptation it was! To sacrifice herself, all that she had 
ever dreamed of happiness in her own future, for the sake of her father. 
The day was devoted to stormy debate and battling with herself; the 
whole of the long wintry night she remained on her knees before her 
eruecifix, according to a nearly obsolete Catholie custom, praying for 
Heaven's help.to strengthen her, and enable her to perform her pious 
wish. But. to no purpose. With the bright sun and the bright life of 
morning her heart failed her ; and she felt. that she would prefer to die 
rather than become the wife of that. repulsive man. 

As the clock struck eleven she entered the library. Mr. Chandos was 
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there, basking id a couch before the large fire. He rose, and 
handed her cobain Uatake only grasped the back of it, and repeated her 
refusal of the previous day. 

His dark crimson face turned of a deeper red as he listened, but she 
contrived to speak before he could interrupt her. 
~ “It may not be agreeable to you, sir—it would not be agreeable to 
me—to remain here now. I shall therefore be prepared to leave your 
residence as soon as you shall have procured a substitute—much as I 
regret to give up the care of Miss Chandos.” 

He did not answer her at first, but began pacing the room with his 
hands in his pockets, in his favourite slouching, untidy manner. 

“In my opinion, Miss Leicester, such a proposal as I made you re- 

uires more consideration.” 

“I have well considered it, sir,” she interrupted. 

“] should think not,” he continued. “But suppose you take a few 
days’ holiday—go home to-day, or to-morrow, if you will. Consult with 

friends: in a week’s time return hither prepared to become my wife, 
or do not return at all.” 

Anna Leicester left Chandos House, and took farewell of her pupil as 
if it were for ever, She believed that she had laid the seeds for better 
things in her heart, and she sincerely hoped that her future training, to 
whomsoever it might be entrusted, would aid in their development. 


III. 

Ir was a cold bitter day in January: sleet and snow had been falling 
since the morning, and Dr: Leicester lay propped up in his bed as usual, 
with not a spark of fire burning in the grate. His second daughter, 
Edith, now growing up a fine girl, and hoping soon to go out as teacher 
in a school, where they would give her the benefit of masters, had just 
brought in his dinner on a tray—sadly frugal fare—with a glass of water 
to drink, The family were beginning dinner in the next room; Aunt 
Grape heading the table, but Mrs. Leicester was nowhere to be seen. 

Suddenly there was a cry from some of them, “ Anna, Anna!” and 

r Dr. Leicester feebly pushed aside the curtain to watch the entrance 

of his favourite child. She had not been at home for six months, and her 
coming was a surprise to them. 

She took it all in at a glance—the fireless grates—the bare dinner- 
table—and a sick sensation rose in her heart, for she saw herself, in pro- 
spective, the wife of Mr. Chandos. : 

“ But where is mamma?” They looked very grave at the question, 
and Aunt Grape spoke. 

“We kept it from you, Anna dear, not wishing to give you pain, but 
our mamma has been laid up with a long illness—a nervous fever, 
nine on, I feel convinced, by all sorts of anxieties. You shall go up 

to see her when we have prepared her for it; it does not do now to take 
her by surprise. She is better, and I hope will soon be amongst us again. 
That is the secret of this,” added Mrs. Grape, in a lower tone, pointing 
to all that Anna had noticed ; “her illness has been expensive, and we 
cannot afford to spend in one point without retrenching in another. We 


on to have a bit of fire in an evening, and your mamma has it all 
y.” 
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Her suffering father, patient and cheerful under his many discomforts; 
her emaciated mother, in need of restoratives and luxuries quite beyond 
their means of procuring her! Oh, Anna Leicester, you arrived at 
at an unlucky moment for the strengthening of your resolution never to 
become Anna Chandos, 

Not quite, that day—not quite; but the next her mind was firmly and 
irrevocably made up. In proof of which she imparted the tidings to her 
parents. 

‘* But, Anna,” cried her thoughtful father, “can you esteem—like this 
gentleman? Is he in all respects one that your better judgment would 
approve of for a husband ?”’ 

he answered in the affirmative, but, with a changing cheek, inwardly 
offering up a prayer to the Virgin to pardon her falsehood. The quick- 
sighted Mrs. Grape was the only one who detected the hesitation ; but 
she was a woman of the world, and a marriage to her seemed desirable 
only as its means were ample ; so in her heart she commended Anna. 

a quicker time than any week for her had hitherto flown was Anna 
Leicester again standing in the library of Chandos House, face to face with 
Mr. Chandos. It was after his dinner hour when she arrived, and she had 
wished to avoid seeing him that night; but scarcely had she me Miss 
Chandos in the drawing-room, before a message came from him that he 
waited for her. She trembled excessively as she entered the library, 
fearing she knew not what: but he seemed more collected than was usual 
with him at that hour of the evening. 

“TI am glad you have returned,” he said, more gently, or it may be 
better to say less roughly than he was accustomed to speak. 

“If you will pardon my former rejection of you, sir,” she faltered, “ I 
am ready now to become your wife.” 

“Your friends have persuaded you to accept my offer, thinking it an 
advantageous one.” 

“They have neither persuaded nor dissuaded me. I act of my own 
free will.” 

“ But the privations of their home have been too painful for you to 
witness,” he continued; “so to relieve them you retract your unqualified 
rejection. Not very flattering to my love, Miss Leicester.” 

The tears were dropping silently from her-eyes as she stood there 
under the light of the lamps, her head bent downwards. 

‘“‘T am aware I am not a general favourite with women,” he resumed, 
‘but no wife of mine need be unhappy unless she choose. I have some 
peculiarities, and, if you are wise, you will adapt yourself to them. At 
any rate, there will be no storms in our wedded life; for you are gentle 
and mild: qualities that unfortunately were not possessed by the first 
Mrs. Chandos. I will promise that you shall have every external requisite 
about you to make you happy.” 

External! However, she faintly thanked him, though the rebellious 
sobs were rising in her throat. 

He went to a desk, and, unlocking it, returned to place some bank- 
notes in her hand. There were five of them for 100/. each. 

* You will require funds for your new preparations,” he said, “ and it 
may be for your private wishes.” 
he would have pushed the roll of notes away from her indignantly, 
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and the angry crimson rose in her faee: What, Anna Leicester! you 
who have deliberately—whatever may have been your praiseworthy motive 
—sold yourself for gold, would you reject the first fruits of your barter ? 
No; she might not : and they remained clasped in her cold and reluctant 
Gidnoees Gebcietien: 23 pe re “some. ml 

w ; now, not to remain in this il you 
enter it se it mistress. The settlements shall be forwarded to eereae 
your father’s residence for signature; and you shall hear from me there 
as to arrangements.” 

She thought the interview was over, and was:turning to leave the 
room ; but he spoke again. 

“ And now, Miss Leicester, which day will you fix upom for our 
wedding? Let at be within a month.”’ 

“ Sir |—wedding!—within a month!” she gasped, looking up at him 
within the sudden contraction of pain upon her brow. 

“What need of ‘delay? We-have known each other for twelve 
months. In our ease there need be no time given to courting.” 

Courti . a ms thank God, she shivered, that he was 

ing’ to spare her ! Yet marriage must come after. 
ere The law, I believe, requires three weeks’ delay,” he said. “ But let 
it be as soon as you can after that.” | 

“ Iwill write you word,” she whispered. 

** And now, Miss Leicester, I will bid you farewell. We shall not 
meet _ until our wedding-day.” 

She held out her hand in answer to his ; but, leaning forward, he drew 
her face towards him and kissed her, more than once. With a scarcely- 
su es ery of anguish, Anna Leicester flew from the room when he 

eased her. 


IV. 


It was a grand wedding; made so by the wishes and by the bounty 
of Mr. Chandos. Anna stood amidst her bridesmaids, her'chéeks a 
ing red, too surely the effect of high excitement. It is much the 
ashion to represent. an unwilling bride with a face all white and ghastly: 
few girls have gone to the altar in a sorer spirit than did Anna Leicester, 
yet her crimsoned cheeks shone through all the lace and veils with which 
— were bedizened. 
nd now she had to step from amongst them, and kneel beside Mr. 
Chandos. The Catholic ceremony had already been performed. To 
kneel there by his side, and in God's holy house, in the presence of His 
minister, to plight herself to be to that man a loving and faithful wife— 
to be part and parcel of himself—the friend of his bosom—his by night 
and by day—to cleave unto him alone, and to love and to cherish him 
until death did them 
And she did it all. There was neither fainting nor hesitation; and 
she rose up from the altar Mrs. Chandos. There was-one wild burst of 
hysterical sobbing when they pressed round in the vestry to offer her 
their congratulations, the — ealling her by her new name; but it 
was over in a moment. And when she stepped with her husband into 


their bridal chariot, with all the appurtenances and attendants necessary 
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to wealth and station about her, to be conveyed miles away, the party 
would have laughed incredulously had they been told that she had rather 
been borne along im her ¢offin. 


V. 


AGain the years wore away, and Anna Leicester, now Mrs. Chandos, 
was in her four-and-twentieth year... Her married career had been one 
continued scene of inward strife—strife‘to put up with the eompanionship 
of her distasteful husband, now grown more Itke a brute than a human 
being—strife to subdue her own chafed and rebellious spirit—strife to 
do her duty amidst the many drawbacks that: surrounded her. Her 
shattered health, her pale cheek, and her saddened-eye, told of the lot 
that:was hers. One consolation attended her—it did not compensate 
for her own life of disappointment, but it went far towards it—the effee- 
tual assistance she was enabled to'render to her family. And those were 
pleasant days when, driving in her carriage to their now cheerful home, she 
witnessed the comfort:and happimess she had been so delighted to bestow. 

Her own home was one ‘of solitude. Few persons were anxious to 
visit Mr. Chandos, and his daughter had removed at his marriage, to 
reside with her mother’s family, they having taken umbrage that Mr. 
Chandos should have chosen her governess for his second wife. 

It was not to be expected that’ Mr. Chandos, with his habits, should 
enjoy a long life; but his sudden death caused a shock to all eonneeted 
with him. He retired to rest one evening, not far removed from a state 
of insensibility; and Anna awoke in the night, and found him dead by 
her side. 

The greater portion of his property ‘went to his daughter. Anna had 
a handsome jointure, which would go from her at her death; but there 
was a sum of money in the funds, about eighteen thousand pounds, and 
this was left to her unconditionally. Mr. Chandos had, at least, been 
mindful of his promise, that she should have it in her power to support 
her family. 

To all who looked her, however, it might have appeared little 
probable that she would long survive her husband. Consumption, thé 
disease which had carried off her brothers in early life, had undoubtedly 
attacked her: though so gradually, so imperceptibly, that her family, 
who had long been aceustomed to her hollow eye and faded cheek, sus- 
pected it not. 

“ T expect a gentleman on business to day, mamma,” she observed one 
morning to Mrs, Leicester, who was spending two or three days with her. 
‘T shall be engaged with him some time.” 

Mrs. Leicester thought nothing of the remark, nor of the lengthened 
visit, though the gentleman was there for several hours. She knew that 
Anna had had business of various kinds to transact since her husband's 
death. In the evening, however, when they were sitting together after 
dinner, Mrs. Chandos inquired if her mother had no euriosity on the 
subject. 

‘ Not any,” replied Mrs, Leicester. ‘* Why do you inquire ?” 

“T was giving directions for my will.” 

“Oh, Anna!” uttered Mrs. Leicester, “a will!—at your age!” 

“The young die sometimes, mamma.” 

There was something in her daughter’s tone which struck to the heart 
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of Mrs. Leicester. ‘ Have you cause to think that you are ill, Anna?” 


This i ering : 
“This is spring, mamma—early g,” was the answer of Mrs. 
Chandos. “I do not believe that I shall live to see the autumn.” 

Mrs. Leicester was too much shocked to —_ and Anna continued : 

“ Hence I have been making my will. With the exception of a small 
annuity to Susan, who has served me faithfully since my marriage, and a 
thousand pounds to the Church to put up masses for my soul, the whole of 
the money at my own disposal is bequeathed to you and papa. May you 
long enjoy it er, my dear mother—long after Iam gone. I may 
surely pray for for I purchased it with my life’s happiness.” 

«You must have advice,” cried Mrs. Leicester, starting up in agitation 
—“‘the best advice the kingdom can afford, instantly; without a moment’s 
delay.” 

= ae laid her hand upon herarm. ‘Calm yourself, mother; excite- 
ment will benefit\neither of us. J have had advice: you cannot think 
that I should give myself over to death now, without an effort. But not 
all the skill in England can avail me anything.” 

“ Did they tell you so?” 

“Do theyever? You never find a doctor so frighten his patients. But 
I gathered sufficient to know that my days are numbered.” 

Oh, child—child !” exclaimed Mrs. Leicester, ‘‘ who is to break this to 
your father?” | 

“1 wonder,” cried Anna, trying to speak gaily, as if to cover the last 
words, and checking the tears they had caused to arise—‘‘I wonder if I 
shall live to see this wonderful Exhibition ?” 

“ That will open before autumn, Anna.” 

“ But when I come back | may be too weak to visit it.” 

** Come back from where?” inquired Mrs. Leicester, almost doubting 
if her usually collected, sensible child was wandering. 

“ T have wished for a long while to go to France to see my old instruc- 
tress,” explained Mrs. Chandos, “ and, now that I have nothing to prevent 
me, the wish has become irrepressible. I must gratify it, mother.” 

* * But not to remain long, Anna?” 

“Two or three weeks, probably.” 

“The voyage—the change may do you good,” exclaimed Mrs. Leices- 
ter, brightening up. “It may quite restore you; for oh! Anna, I do hope 
and trust it is not as you dread. Aunt Grape shall accompany you. 
When do you think of going?” . 
¥ As soon as I have signed my will. And that is to be ready in a few 


days. 
VI. 


Tuey arrived in Dover, Mrs. Chandos and her aunt, in time to catch 
the mail-packet, the Undine. It proved to be a violently rough sea, and 
ere Mrs. Chandos landed at Calais she had broken a blood-vessel. They 
carried her on shore, and medical assistance was immediately at hand. 

“Do not write home to alarm them,” she said to Mrs. Grape. * “ It is 
but a trifling hurt, caused by the straining. I shall be better in a day 
or two.” 

She really appeared to be so; and, in spite of the remonstrances of 
her aunt, persisted in going on to the place of her destination sooner 
than she ought to have done. Anna proceeded at once to the school. 
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She was much excited at meeting her old friends and companions; a 
distressing fit of coughing came on, and the blood-vessel burst a second 
time.. Her recovery now was hopeless, and Aunt Grape wrote for Mrs, 
Leicester. , 

On receiving the letter, Mrs. Leicester, in the greatest distress of 
mind, started for France ; and on her arrival at the hotel at (the 
name of the town is purposely omitted), she was met by her sister-in- 
law, in so strange a state of excitement that she appeared to the quiet 
Mrs. Leicester to be almost frantic. She could not immediately compre- 
hend the cause. 

“Tt was at the school that Anna was taken ill,” repeated Mrs. Grape, 

oping her words one over the other, “and they laid her in bed there. 

ut since the following morning they have not allowed me to see her, 

and I have found out that she is constantly surrounded by those priests. 

The Catholic religion may demand that—I know not ; but it can have 
no right to separate adying girl from her nearest relatives.” 

With pale, compressed lips, Mrs. Leicester took the arm of her sister- 
in-law, and, just as she was, in her travelling attire, walked at once to 
the school. They were shown into the visitor’s parlour, and the younger 
of the two sisters keeping the establishment appeared. 

“T am come,” said Mrs. Leicester, “to see my child.” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders, and replied. She was faché, and 
désolée, and all the rest of it that the French are so fond of being, but to 
comply with Mrs. Leicester’s demand was impossible. 

And to all the forcible remonstrances of Mrs. Leicester, the indignant 
ravings of Aunt Grape, which, being uttered in English, lost somewhat of 
their effect, and the threatenings to appeal to the public authorities, the 
same uncompromising answer was returned. It was quite impossible 
they could be allowed to see the invalid, for her spiritual directors had 
issued a mandate to forbid it. 

Mrs. Grape was for hastening to the Hétel de Ville-at once, or to any 
other place where she thought be could obtain assistance ; but the night 
hours were growing late, and she found she had no alternative but to 
wait till morning. 

And what was taking place in that sick chamber ?—what had been 
taking place ever since Anna was laid there ? Standing round her bed 
were three holy fathers, in their black shirts and shaven crowns. The 
one nearest to her, who was the chief spokesman, or remonstrator, was 
Father Pierre ; he who had formerly been most instrumental in her con- 
version. 

But could they have been all that time—days—bringing her mind 
into a fitting state for death, and administering to her the Jast consolations 
of religion? No; they had not begun to administer its consolations 
yet ; and, moreover, they were telling her they never would administer 
them, unless she complied with their demands, and bequeathed all she 
might die possessed of to their Church. 

And the whole of this time, in spite of the persuasions, sometimes 
insinuating, sometimes angry, of those priests—in spite of the irresistible 
mastery they exercised over her will, had Mrs. Chandos held out. Her 
distress of mind—distress is but a weak word for it—was pitiable to 
witness. On one hand, she must leave her parents to the bitter ills of 
poverty for the remainder of their days on earth, her poor, suffering 
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father, still, comparatively, so young; or she must die unabsolved, and 
consign herself to eternal tortures. 

She had turned her face from them, and lay with it pressed against 
the pillow, knowing that not many hours of life were left to her. Father 
Pierre, for the hundredth time, was exhorting her to obedience for the 

of her soul; and one of his brethren in his hand a deed which 

y had caused to be prepared, bestowing all her property upon the 
Catholie Church. The only thing wanting was her si 

‘‘It has been the end and aim for which I have toiled,” she cried, in a 
tone of anguish, suddenly turning towards Father Pierre. “ For that I 
gave up all dreams of happiness in my own existence. . I am dying now, 
a disappointed, worn-out woman, yet scarcely more than a girl in years; 
this one source of consolation, which has served to support me through 
all, to whisper comfort to my aching heart by night and day, you would 
remove from me.” 

 Recollect that the duration of eternity cannot be camputed by time, 
my daughter,” remarked the priest. ‘Are you so lost in compassion for 
your own soul that you persist in condemning it to perdition for ever 2’ 

“Have mercy upon. me !” she moaned.; ‘‘ have mercy upon me !” 

“‘Have mercy upon yourself, my daughter. I tell you that. the last 
sacraments cannot be accorded you until the sin you were guilty of in 
marrying a heretic shall be expiated. And that can only be done by 
bequeathing such of his worldly substance as remains at your disposal to 
the true Church, that it may be spent in saying masses for your soul.”’ 

She turned her aching head from side. to side—she pressed her thin 
hands upon her troubled brow, on which the dews of death were gather- 
ing—she dwelt on the conflicting :thoughts that. were turning her brain 
to madness, and making a hell of what ought to have been a peaceful 
dying bed—and then she threw,her arms beseechingly out to the holy 
fathers, imploring of them any words that might bring -~ calmness. 

Can the result be doubted?, A weak, terrified woman, contesting with 
three wily men, and completely.in their power—men, moreover, who, to 
her perverted mind, were endowed with attributes from on high? 
Before morning the deeds were signed by Mrs. Chandos, and the coveted 
religious sacraments were,administered, to her. .The priests had obtained 
their wishes, the money was theirs, and.Dr. Leicester and his family were 
left to poverty. 

_ Do not think the account of this death-bed an idle tale, you who read 

it. Still less deem it, has been drawn from any scenes whieh may have 

“eee forth coma to the public in England. It took place in France 
year, just as I have related it here to, you. 

“Say. that you forgive. me,. mother, ere -I go,’’ she whispered—for. 
now that their ends were answered, the priests graciously withdrew the 
apg to exclude her relatives from her-—“I had no alternative. 

et, oh, believe me!—tell it to my dear father—it has taken away all 
the en pr that would otherwise have been mine in dying.” 

Mrs. Leicester leaned over and blessed her. 

“Tell Edith,” she gasped, “to be patient and hard-working, that she 
may qualify herself for a governess, as. I. did. And Heaven t that 
she may some time have it her power to do for you as I would have done. 
To her the same impediment can never arise, br she will live and die a 
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COLERIDGE THE TABLE-TALKER. 


Ir is not every great man whom you would infallibly find to be such, 
by means of a five minutes’ gossip with him under a gateway, during a 
shower of rain. There have been gems of purest ray serene, and all that 
sort of thing, which have emitted avery dreary lustre at the dinner-table of 

tronising big-wiggery, or in the salons of blue-stockingism. ‘There have 
Reon gentlemen, and possibly gentlewomen, of genius, invited to packed 
assemblies for the express purpose of being pumped; who, when the 
handle was applied, no matter how vigorously, by saccessive relays of 
volunteers, have given out no one drop of the anticipated living water ; 
and who, in the wickedness or the crass obduracy of their hearts, have 
ignored the fact of the pumping process altogether, and though eating 
a good supper themselves, have, to all conversational intents and purposes, 
sent the exhausted pump-handlers empty away. It would be malicious 
to assume, as a general rule, that they have done this out of malice pre- 
pense. Perhaps to will was present with them, but the power was want- 
ing ; for in this world of ours, velle and posse are highly irregular verbs, 
and the potential mood not always easy of conjugation. Taciturnity is 
certainly no proof of genius—witness the memorable story of Coleridge’s 
silent fellow-guest, whose mouth was opened only at the advent of the 
apple-dumplings, ¢hey being the jockeys for him; but neither is it a dis- 
proof. Some fine spirits who can present novel ideas in kaleidoscopic 
variety upon paper, not only aweing you by their profundity, but dazzling 

ou by their tropical splendour—the sole wand of their enchantment 
ei the pen of a ready writer—are notorious for their inability, positive 
or comparative (and in eitber case superlative), to put two ideas together 
by word of mouth ; failing even to find a door of utterance in what Mr. 
Alfred Cole calls “ that eternal refuge for the destitute of small talk” — 
the weather. 

When some strong-minded and hale-lunged female complained to 
Goldsmith that really he made but an indifferent figure in conversation, 
Oliver for once had the power to acquit himself with écla¢ in the retort 
courteous: “Madam,” quoth he, “ I have but ninepence in ready money, 
but I can draw for a thousand pounds.”’ Nor, with all our admiration for 
the great bear of Lichfield, can we help sympathising with honest Noll, 
when he rebuked Boswell and the Boswellian clique for the exclusiveness 
of their hero-worship, and for making conversation a monarchy when it 
ought to be a republic. Monopoly is opposed to sound and healthy policy 
in these social economics. The Protectionists are in this instance, at 
least, heretical; the Free-traders are the catholic communion. The 
natural tendency of things, however, is to the former—to the monopoly 
system, in deference to the superiority of some one master-mind ; and the 
province of such legislation as the subject admits, is to provide checks 
and counteracting forces against the undue development of restrictive 
duties. Among the Greeks, every symposium, as Mr. de Quincey some- 
where observes, had its setof rules, and vigorous they were ; had its own 
symposiarch to govern it, and a tyrant he was—elected democratically, he 
became, when once installed, an autocrat not less despotic than the King 
of Persia. Thus, recurring to Johnson, the anti-social effect of his con- 
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versational autocracy may be illustrated by the disgust which poor sensitive 
“ Goldy” felt, when paasinged in a tolerably successful speech by the cry 
of a German guest, who had noticed Herr Samuel’s preliminary symp- 
toms, “Stop! stop! Toctor Shonson’s going to shpeak!” Gentle and 
holy George Herbert gives good counsel, and profitable for all times, when 
he says : 
a If thou be master-gunner, spend not all 
That thou canst speak, at once ; but husband it, 
And give men turns of speech: do notforestall 
By lavishness thine own, and other's wit, 
As if thou madest thy will. A civil guest 
Will no more talk all, than eat all the feast.* 


Of the last line, the better-known verses of Swift are little more than 
a paraphrase or amplification : 
Conversation is but carving:— 
Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest ; 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but littleatatime ..... 
And that you may have your due, 
Let your neighbours carve for you. 


There should be no first fiddle, it has been pithily said, at a private 
concert. Nothing can be more offensive than the pas seul of a preten- 
tious twaddler, who mounts the table ‘‘crammed like a Cambridge 
wrangler or a Norfolk turkey,” in some particular subject, and figures 
away like one who has taken out his license for the evening, and means 
to enjoy the full benefit of the act. Hanging is too good for him, and 
smoking him for a bore is what he cannot appreciate. There are despots 
of this kind who seem to claim the right of monologue as indefeasibly 
theirs de jure as well as de facto, and who echo in effect the command of 
Augustus to Cinna: 
Observe exactement la loi que je t’impose : 


Préte, sans me troubler, |’oreille 4 mon discours ; 
D’aucun mot, d’aucun cri, n’en interromps le cours.t 
And yet iN will congratulate you, at parting, on the pleasant evening 
you have hk together, and on the charming tone of the conversation. 
Chateaubriand tells us, that when he had his first interview with Napo- 
leon, every sentence was the property of the consul; nevertheless, 
“Fontanes aud Madame Bacciochi spoke to me of the satisfaction the 
consul had felt with my conrersation! I had not opened my lips ; so 
this meant to say that Bonaparte was pleased with himself” {-—a pleasure, 
by the way, not unknown to Chateaubriand himself, honest gentleman. 
And we should be sorry to deny, that where genius is the oracle, the 
pleasure is two-edged; the boon is not like the Trishman’s reciprocity, all 
in one direction, but blesseth him that takes as well as him that gives— 
listener as well as speaker. Even genius, however, as we have implied, 
ney assume too much, and swell its prerogative to a degree that shall 
make the faithful commons of its realm exclaim with one accord, “‘ This 
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® “The Church Porch.” 
{ Corneille: “ Cinna,” Acte V., Scdne I. 
“ Mémoires d’outre-tombe.” a p. 1803. 
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power of the crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished,” 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. The conver- 
sational autocrat of America, Margaret Fuller, discovered in an eloquent 
table-talker’s eye a beam that might have honoured the trees of her 
native aboriginal forests—big enough and solid enough to settle that 
little mote of hers in an “almighty smash.” She complained to Emer- 
son, “The worst of hearing Carlyle is, that you cannot interrupt him. 
I understand the habit “id power of haranguing have increased very 
much upon him, so that you are a perfect prisoner when he has once got 
hold of you. To interrupt-him is a physical impossibility."* It makes 
one laugh maliciously to contemplate this process of retribution. But 
the more immediate object of our present “exposition” is one whom Mr. 
Carlyle himself has lately weighed and en! ‘waldlikg in the scales of 
conversational power—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—“de monologue,” as 
De Staél used to call him. ~ A monopolist he was by common assent, and 
ex animo consent, except in few and transitory cases. Charles Lamb 
mentions that Irving once “came back to ask me if I could ever get a 
word in with Coleridge. ‘ No,’ said I, ‘I never want.’ ‘ Why, perhaps 
it is better not,’ said the parson, and went away, determined how to 
behave in future.”t Until recently the right of monopoly, on account of 
his oracular infallibility, has been almost universally conceded to him. 
But the note of reaction’ has sounded; the flowing tide is threatened 
with an ebb; the Latter-day Pamphleteer has indicated, in his own sig- 
nificant way, that the Highgate hero-worship was wasted on Coleridgean 
moonshine, and that it is full time for stalwart iconoclasts to use their 
axes and hammers upon the curious carved work of this latter-day sham. 
We, who love—from laziness or other cause—the comfortable old canon, 
“ In medio tutissimus ibis,” and who often detect ourselves quoting good 
Sir Roger’s wise saw, that much may be said on both sides of the 
question—who eschew superlatives, ad presume to translate semper in 
extremis by “always in hot water”—propose indulging ourselves with a 
brief retrospect of the position enjoyed by Coleridge, and the peculiar 
attraction exercised over satellites, small and great, by this bright par- 
ticular star. 

As devout Mussulmans regard Mecca, even so did bands of young 
England, twenty years ago and more, regard Highgate Hill, and the 
house of Mr. Gillman, or Killman, as Elia perversely misread the worthy 
doctor’s name. Here the sage uttered his philosophic responses to clients 
of every order. He was altered, indeed, from days “ when he was young 
—ah! woful when: ah! for the change ’twixt now and then!” His 
conversation was in another key from that of the time when Hazlitt first 
knew, and De Quincey first admired and aided him; when, like the 
Reverend Doctor Brown, so cleverly etched by Mackworth Praed, 


His talk was like a stream, which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses ; 
It slipped oe politics to puns ; 
It passed from Mahomet to Moses ; 





* Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. - Vol. iii. 
¢ Letters, Conversations, &c., of S. T. Coleridge, 1835. 
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Bogianing with the laws which keep 
he planets in their radiant courses, 
And ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels or shoeing horses. 
It was now pent up in narrower channels; wide enough, however, and 
diversified enough to excite pilgrims of every caste to hasten thither and 
seek to quench their thirst. Those who had known him of old, and a 
new generation to whom his new theories promised an El Dorado of 
iritual wealth, met together and worshipped under the same roof. 
b, “the frolic and the gentle,” came in grateful remembrance of 
evenings at the “Cat and Salutation,” and went away grieving over the 
wreck of ancient hopes.* Wordsworth came, to renew his much-prized 
fellowship with that 


Noticeable man with large grey eyes, 


with whom he had so often and so happily walked in friendly guise, or 
lay upon the moss by brook or tree. Southey came, to talk about old 
friends and old scenes—Bristol and the Cottles, Keswick and the Lakers, 
from old Bishop Watson to poor Hartley, or Job, as his uncle called for 
him, for his impatience. Talfourd came, “a lawyer prosperous and 
young-hearted.” Edward Irving came, and sat at this Gamaliel’s feet, 
and gathered seed to fructify in next Sunday’s sermons. John Sterling 
came, and measured every mellifluous cadence of the old man eloquent. 
And Carlyle came, and came, and came; and, by his own showing, went 
empty away. So he says now; but did he think so then? Perhaps he 
did ; and perhaps others shared in the conviction: but none could, for all 
that, resist the spell of the wizard, attracting them again and again 
within the circle of his enchanted ground. The effect was like that 
wrought upon the melancholy mild-eyed Lotos-eaters in Tennyson’s 
fragment, when they found 
How sweet it was, hearing the downward stream, 


With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream. 


For, stimulating as was Coleridge’s talk, it was something of an opiate 
withal, and partook of his own sluggish physique. His was a mighty 
intellect, says Leigh Hunt, put upon a sensual body: two affirmatives in 
him made a negative; hé was very metaphysical and very corporeal—so 
in mooting everything, he said (so to speak) nothing.t Opium con- 
firmed this constitutional predisposition, and confirmed the habit of re- 
verie. Tasso, in Goethe’s play, is assured by that well-meaning but 

officious and priggish gentleman, Messer Antonio, that 





* In one of his letters he speaks of Coleridge at Highgate as “playing at 
leaving off laud—m; I think,” he adds, “his essentials aah tonchedl: , ” vaiae 
bad, but then he wonderfully picks up another day; and his face, when he repeats 
his verses, hath its ancient glory; an archangel a little damaged.” See Talfourd’s 
“Final Memorials.” The allusion to “playing at leaving off” the fatal drug, 
reminds us of De uincey’s remark, that it would seem that although Coleridge 
came to Gillman’s for no other oor! than to leave off laudanum, he did entice 

G. to commence opium-eating. “ is droll; and it makes us laugh horribly. 
Gillman should have reformed him; and lo! he corrupts Gillman.” See the re- 
view of “ Gillman’s Coleridge,” in Blackwood, January, 1845. 

+ Autobiography. Vol. ii. 
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It is most certain, an intemperate life, 
As it engenders wild, distemper'd dreams, 
At length doth make us dream in open day*— 


a tandem, or “at length,” which Coleridge was now driving in gallant 
style. For he had taken to drinking what Horacef calls the 

Letheos ducentia somnos, until he, too, was thoroughly versed in that 
mollis inertia which tantam diffundit imis oblivionem sensibus. After 


g Godwin’s power of concentrating his faculties, of keeping them 
at home, to ply their task in the workshop of the brain, diligently and 
effectually, Hazlitt complains,t by way of contrast, that Coleridge’s gos- 
siped away their time, and gadded about from house to house—that he 
delighted in nothing but episodes and digressions, neglected whatever he 
undertook to perform, and could act only on spontaneous impulses, without 
object or method. His lethargic love of procrastination was proverbial. 
Like Will Waterproof he might too truly sing, 


For I had hope, by something rare, to prove myself a poet ; 
But while I plan and plan, my hair is grey before I know it. 


Or, like the to-morrow worshippers in Persius, he seemed to argue with 
himeelf, 

Cras hoc fiet. Idem cras.fiet. Quid? Quasi magnum 

Nempe diem donas? Sed cum lux altera venit, 


Jam cras hesternum consumpsimus ; ecce aliud cras 
Egerit hos annos, et semper paulim erit ultra.§ 


There was something radically unpractical in his mind, and this “ effect 
defective” rather aided than marred his reputation as a prophet of 
idealism, a fine spirit who could live and expatiate and soar in an ex- 
hausted air-pump. Southey described his mind as being in a perpetual 
St. Vitus’s dance, eternal activity without action. He excited vast ex- 
‘wanearr on the part of his auditors, but the glorious summer of their 

opes too often faded into a winter of discontent. They seemed, at the 
outset, to catch glimpses of new truth, revelations of an all-embracing and 
all-reconciling science, and were fain to confide in his dicta as in.an in- 
spiration, to accept them as a key to the arcana of life, to scrutinise and 
cherish them as a potential solution of all mysteries; but ere long the 
disciple had .to complain of being run out of breath, and to mourn the 
indebnite postponement of his hope, the mirage-like character of his Fair 
Havens. This winged man, he would object, in Emerson’s fashion, who 
will carry me into the heavens, does nothing but whirl me into the clouds, 
leaping and frisking about with me athwart the sky-rack, still affirming 
that he is bound heavenward; and I, being a novice, am slow in per- 
ceiving that he does not know his way thither—or that if he does, it is 
in some aerial vehicle not licensed to carry two. While Coleridge was 
speaking—descanting on human existenee, and exhibiting in vivid hues 
“the various forms of things, caught in their fairest, happiest attitude,” 
his hearers were wrapt in admiration, and kept. still silence, and felt their 
power to see even as he saw; but when that voice was hushed, they could 
not but own to themselves, with a sigh, 





* Torquato Tasso. Act V., Scene I. + Epod. xiv. 
t Spirit of the Age. . § Persius, Sat. v., 1. 66-69. 
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That combinations so serene and bright 
Cannot be lasting in a world like ours.* 


Minds congenial to his own in philosophy and religion were often com- 
pelled to a confession of this kind. Minds of a more antagonistic order 
expressed it without compulsion. Thus Hazlitt, in his rough way, pro- 
nounced him an “ excellent enna if you let him start from no 
premises and come to no conclusion.” Similarly, Mr. Leigh Hunt con- 
sidered his politics and theosophy to be both at the mercy of a discursive 
ius, intellectually bold, but educationally timid, which, anxious to 
ing conviction and speculation together, mooting all points as it went, 
and throwing the subtlest glancing lights on many, ended in satisfying 
nobody and concluding nothing. In more caustic style has Mr. Carlyle 
analysed the table-talk of the “rapt one with the godlike forehead” — 
than which, he affirms, no talk in this century, or in any other, could be 
more surprising,—talk that did not flow anywhither like a river, but 
spread everywhither in inextricable currents and regurgitations like a 
lake or sea; terribly deficient in definite goal or aim—nay, often in 
logical intelligibility ; what you were to believe or do, on any earthly or 
heavenly thing, obstinately refusing to appear from it: so that most 
times you felt logically lost, swamped near to drowning in this tide of 
ingenious vocables, spreading out boundless as if to submerge the world.f 
A refined and often sublime mysticism was the cunning of his right 
= the very lock of his strength; so that he is truly as well as finely 
The visionary Coleridge, who 
Did sweep his thoughts as angels do 
Their wings, with cadence up the blue.§ 


His art as a painter of chiaroscuro was consummate ;. but then the 
limning, by its very nature, would not bear inspection. It was like his 
“ Kubla Khan,” which poetic vision he repeated so enchantingly, that, to 
quote Charles Lamb again, “it irradiates and brings heaven and elysian 
bowers into my parlour while he sings or says it; but there is an ob- 
servation, ‘ Never tell your dreams,’ and I am almost afraid that ‘ Kubla 
Khan’ is an owl that won't bear daylight. I fear lest it should be dis- 
covered, by the lantern of topography and clear reducting to letters, no 
better than nonsense, or no sense.”|| Even the ‘ Lay Sermons” were 
censured by Southey, as teeming with matter which scarcely half a dozen 
men in England could understand,—“ I certainly,” he frankly avows, “am 
not of the number.” And what he talked was still more charged with 
the like dida farinora. Good Dr. Chalmers, in his candid naive 
mode, while paying homage to the mighty unremitting stream of Cole- 
ridge’s eloquence, marvelled how Irving could sit at his feet so long and 
so frequently: “There is a secret, and to me as yet unintelligible com-' 
munion of spirit between them, on the ground of a certain German 
mysticism and transcendental lake-poetry, which I am not yet up to. 
Gordon says it is all unintelligible nonsense, and I am sure a plain Fife 
man, as uncle ‘ Tammas,’ had he been alive, would have pronounced it 


* Wordsworth. t See his Imagination and Fancy. 
Life of John Sterling. § Mrs. Browning. 
Mr. Landor characterises S,T.C.’s poetry as made up of “bright colours 
without form, sublimely void.” 
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the greatest buff he ever heard in his life.”* And all because the 
talker’s life been an “abstract thinking and dreaming, idealistic, 
amid the ghosts of defunct bodies and of unborn ones.” You 

were hydropathised in copious shower-baths of water bewitched—you 
were homeeopathised with infinitesimal globules of patent-medicine— 
ou were mesmerised and placed en rapport with a clairvoyant of the 
tirst class, ‘And you swam and fluttered in the mistiest wide unintel- 
ligible deluge of things, for most part in a rather profitless uncomfortable 
manner. Glorious islets, too, I have seen rise out of the haze; but they 
were few, and soon swallowed in the general element again.”¢ Be his 
topic what it might, it was not long in leading him into the “ high seas 
of theosophic philosophy, the hazy infinitude of Kantean transcendentalism, 
with its ‘sum-m-mjects’ and ‘om-m-mjects.’” Yet in constructing this 
main line he loved to diverge into branch lines a thousand and one; 
never forgetting the primal and all-absorbing theme, but enriching, or, 
at least, diversifying it by multitudinous subsidiary digressions. If this 
discursive habit was a fault, it was also a charm. It =. rove the 
talker’s want of method ; it also proved his mental wealth. If it kept 
you waiting for the Q.E.D., it made amends by its fertility of “* by-the- 
way” illustration and parenthetical suggestiveness. His conversation, if 
it 1s to be so called, has been defined a self-evolved speculation of the 
moment—a thinking aloud, requiring almost as comprehensive a mind as 
his own to follow out its chain of reasoning, its linked subtleties. Few, 
however, had the patience, if they had the power, to accommodate them- 
selves to the meanderings of his monologues. Hazlitt was wroth at 
“nothing but episodes and digressions,”’ and maintained they were with- 
out object or method. It was, however, what has been called the sur- 
passing subtlety of Coleridge's mind which thus tended continually to 
retard him in, or divert him from, the straightforward path of thought 
—a subtlety which was constantly descrying the most unobvious rela- 
tions, and detecting the most veiled aspect of things, and pervading their 
substance in quest of whatever was most latent in their nature; so that, 
in entering on a train of argument to determine a given question, he 
would advance one acute thought, and another, and another; but just 
then perceiving among these primary thoughts so —_ secondaries—so 
many bearings, distinctions, and analogies—so many ideas starting side- 
ways from the main line of thought—so many pointings towards objects 
infinitely remote—he would often suspend for a good while the progress 
towards the intended point, in his attempt to seize and fix in words these 
secondary thoughts. ‘Thus each thought, that was to have been only 
one thought, and to have transmitted the reader’s mind immediately 
forward to the next in order and in advance, becomes an exceedingly 
complex combination of thoughts—almost a dissertation in miniature ; 
and thus our journey to the assigned point (if, indeed, we are carried so 
far, which is not always the case) becomes nothing Jess than a visit of 
curious inspection to every garden, manufactory, museum, and antiquity, _ 
situated near the road throughout its whole length.”§ 





* Hanna’s Life of Chalmers. Vol. iii. t Carlyle. 
¢ John Foster’s “ Contributions to the Eclectic Review.” Vol. ii. 


§ Ibid. 
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‘Naturally, the mental transitions in these cases were often highly per- 
plexing ; but it is ‘to deny the existence of a clue, or to repudiate 
the presence of logic, in the transitions. A living author, the consti- 
tution of whose mind approximates, perhaps, more closely than that of 
to Coleridge’s “surpassing subtlety,” and who is similarly 
noted for his ind in digression and excursus from the royal road 
of argument—we mean Mr. de Quincey—has stoutly defended the im- 
pugned logic of his friend’s devious table-talk. Coleridge, to many 
people, he ys, seemed to wander; and he then seemed to wander the 
most, when, in fact, his resistance to the wandering instinct was greatest 
—viz., when the compass, and huge circuit, by which his illustrations 
moved, travelled farthest into remote regions before they began to re- 
volve. Long before this coming-round commenced, most people had 
lost him, and, naturally enough, supposed that he had lost himself. They 
continued to admire the separate beauty of the thoughts,* but did not 
see their relations to the dominant theme. Had the conversation been 
thrown upon paper, it might have been easy to trace the continuity of 
the links; whereas, in oral delivery, the loss of a single word may cause 
the whole cohesion to disappear from view. ‘“‘ However,” adds the Opium- 
eater—who, by the way, has been pronounced, by Archdeacon Hare, 
‘‘the great logician of our times”{—“ however, I can assert, upon my 
long and intimate knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, that logic the most 
severe was as inalienable from his modes of thinking as grammar from 
his language;” so that, while he traversed the ‘most spacious fields 
of thought, it was by “transitions the most just and logical that it was 
ible to conceive.” { Yet other minds, shrewd and subtle as that of 
Mr. Carlyle, would listen to Coleridge talking, with eager musical energy, 
two stricken hours, his face radiant and moist, without his communicating 
to them any meaning whatsoever, notwithstanding their still eager listen- 
ing in all the tenacity of hope; and their verdict is, that his talk was 
istinguished, like himself, by irresolution—that, after accumulating 
“formidable apparatus, logical swim-bladders, transcendental life-pre- 
servers, and otbte precautionary and vehiculatory gear, for getting out,” 
he would, once started on his way, turn aside to glance at ‘some radiant 
new game on this side or that, into new courses—and ever into new; 
and before long into all the universe, where it was uncertain what game 
you would catch, or whether any.”§ And such is likely to be the im- 
pression on the minds of the majority, to whom there will be something 
akin to caviare in Mr. de Quincey’s || Coleridgean apologetics. 








* What Mr. Carlyle calls “balmy, sunny islets, islets of the blest and the intel- 
ligible . . ~ eloquent, artistically-expressive words . . . piercing inter: 
vals of a most subtle insight that came at intervals.” —Life of Sterling. 

See “Guesses at Truth.” Second Series, p. 55 (1848). 

Autobiography of an English Opium-eater. 1834. 

Life of ng. 

This gentleman is neither unconscious, nor ashamed, of his own cognate in- 
stinct of rambling. In one of his recent autobiographical fragments, he calls 
this instinct an intermitting necessity affecting his particular system; like that 
of migration, which affects swallows, or the moulting of feathers, which affects 
birds in general. “Nobody is angry with swallows for vagabondising periodi- 
cally, and surely I have a better right to indulgence than a swallow. I take pre- 
cedence of a swallow in any company whatsoever. Indulgent or not, the reader 
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What raw and uneducated minds would have made of this dreamer of 
dreams, this discursive dissertator, may be inferred from the testimony 
of both depreciators and admirers. He required not only men of cul- 
ture, but men of a certain class and degree of culture, to sympathise with 
his outpourings. His learning, and his intellectual temperament, were 
specially of a German type, and asked for hearers of kin and kind to do 
him justice. When Niebuhr was in England, he found fault with the 
superficiality and insipidity of all the table-talk to which he had access, 
pronouncing it “‘ truly depressing,” and saying that narrative and com- 
mon-places formed the whole staple of conversation, from which were ex- 
cluded all philosophy, enthusiasm, and loftiness of expression.* The 
mythopeic Dane would have amended his criticism, had he tested the 

rowess of Coleridge in this arena. He would have listened to one 
earned in all the learning of the Egyptians, as well as the Greeks and 
Romans, and of whom Christopher North avers, “though we have heard 
simpletons say that he knows nothing of science, we have heard him on 
chemistry puzzle Sir Humphrey Davy, and prove, to our entire satisfac- 
tion, that Leibnitz and Newton, though good men, were but indifferent 
astronomers.” Sir Walter Scott, describing a dinner-party at Sotheby’s, 
at which Coleridge was present, says that the great talker, after eating a 
hearty dinner, during which he spoke not a word, began a most learned 
harangue on the Samothracian Mysteries, which he regarded as affording 
the germ of all tales about fairies, past, present, and to come. He then 
diverged to Homer, espousing the Wolfian hypothesis, against which 
Sotheby and others took up the eudgels. ‘ Mr. Coleridge behaved with 
the utmost complaisance and temper, but relaxed not from his exertions. 
Zounds! I was never so bethumped with words.” 

As action with the orator, so delivery with the table-talker is of first- 
rate import. Coleridge’s manner of talking had an individual interest. 
His voice was “naturally soft and good ;” and though it had contracted 
itself into “a plaintive snuffle and sing-song,” so that his pet phrases of 
German terminology, “object” and “subject,” were nasally organised 
into “om—m—mject” and “ sum-—-m—miject,” with a kind of “ solemn 
shake or quaver as he rolled along,”t there was yet a dreamy soothing 
in his accents of irresistible power, especially when poetry ot imagina- 
tion were the theme of his high argument. Such influence it then had 
upon all poetical and imaginative souls— 


Quale sopor fessis in gramine: quale per estum 
Dulcis aque saliente sitim restinguere rivo.§ 


His benignity of manner (says Justice Talfourd) placed his auditors 





must put up with my infirmity. . . . Yet what evil is there in an interrup- 
tion? It isa kind of rest, or, as Coleridge used to call it, a landing-place in a 
flight of stairs. Call it a parenthesis, as do all writers—call it an excursus, as do 
all German commentators—call it an episode, as do all narrative poets—and the 
momentary interruption, instead of a blemish, comes to be regarded as the prime 
luxury and bonne bouche of the whole work.” The passage is illustrative of the 
mental analogy existing between the writer and his quondam guide, philosopher, 
and friend. 

* Life and Letters. 1852. + Life by Lockhart, chap. Lxxvi. 

+ Carlyle. § Virgil, Bucol. v , 45. 
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entirely at their ease, and inclined them to listen to the sweet low tones 
in which he began to discourse on some lofty theme.* They were 
charmed 


into a consciousness similar to that ascribed by one poet to the 
of another— 


Thus moving in his own enchanted sphere, 
This wondrous man doth still allure us on 
To wander with him, and partake his joy ; 
Though seeming to approach us, he remains 
Remote as ever, and perchance his eye, 
Resting on us, sees spirits in our place.t 


The stimulus of society became as necessary a condition to the full expo- 
sition of his mental stores, as that of opium to the morbid demands of 
his nervous system; give him his hushed expectant cirele, and he would 
pour forth, in ceaseless profusion, the spolia opima of his long career in 
the ranks of poesy and philosophy. Few will dissent from the observa- 
tion of one who knew him well, that there was a noble prodigality in 
these outpourings, a generous disdain of self, an earnest desire to scatter 
abroad the seeds of wisdom and beauty, to take root wherever they might 
fall, and spring up without bearing his name or impress. His sentences 
were modulated to an ‘‘ unheard melody,”’ relieved by “ richest pauses, 
evermore drawn from each other mellow-deep.” On the ears of the 
assessors they fell as with the sound of a soft inland murmur. 
A willing ear 
They lent him. Who but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 
From point to point with power and grace, 
And music in the bounds of law, 


To those conclusions when they saw 
The god within him tight his face ?{ 


But surely we have quoted and rambled to the end of our tether; and 
by this time we have as little disposition to attempt, as the reader to 
peruse, a balance-sheet of all the pros and cous we have cited in ré Cole- 
ridge the table-talker. If the witnesses summoned into court have given 
discrepant evidence, we can but leave the testimony on record, and advise 
the jury—not being a packed one—to forbear intemperate recrimination 
against the ultras of either side, the Hares and Sterlings, or the Hazlitts 


and Carlyles; and, in short, to ruminate the sometimes wholesome maxim 
which bids us agree to differ. 


| 





* Life of Charles Lamb. + Goethe (Swanwick’s t lation), 
¢ In Memoriam, Ixxxvi. : ees 
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STOTHARD, 
Tue life of every eon artist is a page in the general history of art. 
0 


This is true of all who by their genius have illustrated that wide and 
noble field, but it is eminently so of one who, like Thomas Stothard, 
achieved from such small beginnings a fame so assured as that which he 
has sp See His life, moreover, is traced more distinctly in his 
works than is usually the case with men of the class to which he belonged; 
for of the generality we find, that their earliest efforts, those mere indi- 
cations of future fame, are more traditional than extant, and that accident 
or intention have placed them beyond the reach of examination. But in 
the instance of Stothard this is far from being the case. The first attempts 
which he made are accessible to all—the drawing which attracted the 
attention of his first patron still exist ; and were they not to be found on 
the shelves of our libraries, the agreeable volume which Mrs. Bray has 
written* would amply afford them, so abundantly do her pages teem with 
fac-simile engravings from the original designs. 

As a written biography of Stothard, the present ‘ Life” is less complete. 
This is not the fault of Sei. Bray, but is attributable to the want of the 
necessary materials for compiling a consecutive and detailed account of 
the distinguished painter, with whom Mrs. Bray was connected no less 
by sentiments of affection than by the ties of domestic relation. Of the 
scantiness of her resources Mrs. Bray complains, telling us how little was 
attainable for her purpose beyond the generally-known facts of her father- 
in-law’s history; his private letters, which are chiefly addressed to his wife, 
being so few, and for the most part confined to subjects of ye domestic 
and passing interest, and his personal memoranda so imperfect, rarely 
bearing a date, and seldom more than fragmentary. From ‘wartee in- 
tercourse, it seems, little biographical information was to be gleaned, 
owing to Stothard’s natural reserve, and the modesty which prevented 
him from talking of himself. Mrs, Bray has, however, derived assistance 
from the anecdotes communicated by contemporaneous artists and literary 
men; Mr. Leslie, R.A., and Mr. Peter Cunningham having aided her in 
this respect ; and on the whole a very pleasant, if not a very perfect. bio- 
graphy has been the result. 

Thomas Stothard was born in London, on the 17th of August, 1755. 
His father, though descended from a good family, was an instance of the 
mutations of “the whirling wheel” of Fortune, and occupied no higher 
station than that of an innkeeper, first at Stutton, near Tadcaster, in York- 
shire, and afterwards in the metropolis, whither he removed a few years 
before the future great painter was born, and carried on his business in 
Long Acre. At five years of age, being of delicate health, Stothard was 
sent to live with his uncle, at Acomb, near York, and was placed under 
the care of Mrs. Stainburn, “a good woman and a staunch Presbyterian,” 
who kept a day-school in the village, and was, doubtless, the original, 
whom the painter had in his memory when, in after years, he illustrated 
“The Schvolmistress” of the poet Shenstone. Under the care of his re- 











* Life of Thomas Stothard, R.A. With Personal Reminiscences. By Mrs. 
Bray. London: Murray, 1851. 
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lations, Stothard grew stronger; and with his strength was developed a 
love of art which formed the marked feature of his whole existence. It 
originated, Stothard himself says, after this fashion : 

“ The old lady had two sons in the Temple, London, who sent her a present 
of some of the heads of Houbraken, framed and glazed ; likewise an engraving 
of the “Blind Belisarius,” by Strange ; and some religious pictures by the 
same artist. I looked often and earnestly at those productions ; for the old 
lady seemed pleased with my admiration of them. I gazed till a love of art 
grew within me, and a desire to imitate what was on her walls. I got bits of 

per and pencils, and made many attempts. I could see that my hand was 
improving, and I had sketched some things not amiss, when, at eight years old, 
I was removed to Stutton, the birthplace of my father. Before this I should 
have mentioned that my father, pleased with my attempts, had sent me boxes 
of colours, which I knew so little how to use, that I applied to a house-painter 
for some mixed paint, which he gave me in an oyster-shell, and the first man 
I painted was in black. I had no examples: you know how necessary they 
are; literature may be taught by words, art must come through signs. 


When eight years old Stothard was withdrawn from Mrs. Stainburn’s 
care, and sent to school at Tadcaster, where he remained till he was 
thirteen ; he then left Yorkshire altogether, aud was placed at “a genteel 
boarding-school” at Ilford, in Essex, where, amongst other outward signs 
of gentility, he learned to dance, his preceptor being no other than Gri- 
maldi, the celebrated clown; though it does not appear that Stothard 
ever turned the accomplishment he thus acquired to any notable account. 
When Stothard was fourteen he lost his father, who left him the sum of 
1200/., and for a year afterwards he resided with his mother in a small 
house at Stepney Green; but his fondness for drawing becoming every 
day more panicn he was then apprenticed to a draftsman of patterns 
for brocaded silks, where, if he learnt nothing else, he must have acquired 
freedom of hand and something of a flowing style. But this description 
of art did not content him, al in his leisure evening hours he occupied 
himself in making designs, chiefly from the “Iliad” and the “Faery 
Queen ;” and his master indulged him, by allowing him to paint in oil 
from these compositions. Though a kind man, it was well for Stothard 
that his master died before the term of his apprenticeship had expired ; 
for though he continued with the widow, who carried on the business, an 
incident happened through her instrumentality which determined his 
future career. At her request the young painter gave her one or two of 
his sketches to ornament her parlour, and these were accidentally seen by 
Mr. Harrison, the editor of the Novelists’ Magazine, as he called one 
evening with a friend, who went to give the widow a business commission. 
Mr. Harrison, struck with Stothard’s skill, took a novel from his pocket, 
desiring him to read it, and when he met with a subject that struck his 
fancy, to make a design from it. The young man did so, and produced 
three sketches, of which Mr. Harrison approved so much that he gave 
him half a guinea; “and,” says Mrs. Bray, “ Stothard’s future lot was 
decided.” 

When about twenty years of age, Stothard formed an intimacy with 
Shelly, the miniature-painter; Darcey, an artist; and a clever amateur 
draughtsman named lett, a clerk in the Bank of England; all. of 
whom studied together, and in whose society he made considerable _pro- 
gress. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, in 1777, we find him 
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living with his mother at Bethnal Green, “ studious of the art of paint- 
ing, and adding a little to my narrow income, by now and then painting 
some small family portraits amongst my acquaintances.” In the foilow- 
ing year he paid a visit to Portsmouth, where his friend Darcey had 

a successful professional career, and on his return took lodgings in 
the Strand, in company with his other friend Shelly, and lived on the 
interest of his 1200/. and his small gains, derived chiefly from the works 
he illustrated for Mr. Harrison, on whose JVovelists’ Magazine, and other 
books of that kind, he was engaged until 1783. By these early drawings 
—exquisite as they were, and for which collectors now give any price, 
his ‘* gains” were “ small” indeed. 

Stothard states, in some old memoranda of accounts found in his own hand- 
writing, that he made 148 designs forthe Novelists’ Mugazine, atone guinea each ; 
that for twenty-six designs for the Poelical Magazine, he had the same rate of 
payment ; that for twenty theatrical frontispieces (and these were always por- 


traits of the chief actors.and actresses of the day) he received seven shillings 
each ; and that for every separate border or vignette his remuneration was six 


shillings. 

The beauty of. these illustrations is here made evident to the reader of 

Mrs. Bray’s “ Life,” by a full-length portrait of Mrs. Jordan in the cha- 
racter of Priscilla Tomboy, and scattered all through the volume are 
similar evidences of the genius which was condemned to illustrate such 
ephemeral productions as the “magazines” of that day, the pocket- 
books, and even the “ ladies’ fashions,” in which latter many a sweet face 
has rendered the caprice of costume immortal. 
_ Soon after Stothard joined Shelly, he was admitted a student at 
Maiden-lane, where (before the establishment of the Royal Academy at 
Somerset House) the artists held their meetings, and the young men trea 
from the living model and the antique : he had, also, the advantage of 
being frequently admitted to the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by whose 
advice and criticism he greatly benefited. 

We have a notice here of the manner in which he studied, which may 
safely be commended to general attention. His practice was to skete 
his subjects in pen and ink, on a scale of about five inches, for the pur- 
pose of impressing them on his mind at once, and of familiarising him 
with proportions; he would then change the aspect, and, before he had 
finished, make seven or eight drawings of the same figure. 

During the holidays of the Academy, he used to make excursions into 
Wales to study scenery; and the sketches with which he filled his portfolio 
were those on which he afterwards founded the backgrounds introduced 
into his illustrations of ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” the “ Féte Champétre,” and 
the “ Decameron.”” An adventure occurred to him about this time, which 
the experience of many living artists—to say nothing of that of 
Hogarth, so admirably rendered last year by Ward—can parallel. While 
out on a sketching expedition up the Medway, himself and his compa- 
nions, Ogleby and Blake, the eccentric artist, were made prisoners by an 
over-vigilant sentry, who took them for French spies; nor were they re- 
leased from the terrors of the capturing bayonet till responsible friends 
appeared to vouch for their loyalty and British citizenship. 

The date is not given, but it appears to have been shortl after this 
temporary thraldom that Stothard willingly devoted himself to one of 
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a@ more ent nature, from which he never attempted to set himself 
free. Ke fell in love with a fair Anabaptist, Miss Rebecca Watkins, 
whom he afterwards married, though not without a protracted courtship. 
Perhaps he thought he had taken trouble enough in his suit, or it might 
have been the “serenity” which, Mrs. Bray says, ‘‘ was a marked feature 
in his character,” that caused him so quietly to abandon his bride on her 
wedding-day ; but that he left her very much to herself on that eventful 
occasion, we have the following proof: 

After he had led his beloved to the altar, not to lose an hour from his studies, 
even on his wedding-day, he conducted home his bride, and then very quietly 
walked down to the Academy, to draw from the antique till three o'clock, the 
hour at which it then closed. There he sat, by the side of a fellow-student 
named Scott, with whom he was intimate, and after drawing the usual time, at 
length said to his friend, “ 1 am now going home to meet a family party. Do 
come and dine with me, for I have this day taken to myself a wife.’ 

It is said that when the late Sir Charles Wetherell was married he 
showed himself equally attached to his profession, to the neglect of her 
to whom his troth had just been plighted; for the learned knight went 
. further than the painter—he disappeared altogether, and when sought 
for, as a dernier ressort, in his chambers, was discovered amidst a heap 
of papers, endeavouring to solve questions of practice nearly as intricate 
as the duty of a husband towards a newly-married wife. 

The consequences of marriage, however, rapidly and regularly pre- 
sented themselves; for, within as many years, Stothard found himself 
the father of eleven children; and this increasing family compelled him 
to accept commissions that were too trifling, and of too minute an order, 
for a painter such as he was. We have already alluded to the character 
of those works, and if, for Stothard’s sake, we regret that he was occu- 
pied on sketches of royai balls and hunts, of ladies’ head-dresses, and 
theatrical celebrities, for the sake of that style of art of which he was 
the founder, our regret is very greatly diminished. But, though obliged 
to devote himself to the illustration of court amusements, he received, we 
are sorry to say, none of the patronage of the court; nor were his merits 
recognised by that universal patron, Sir George Beaumont ; and while he 
toiled for the bookseller, his labours often wrung from him regrets which 
Mrs. Bray has thus embodied : 

He used, with regret, to compare the condition of an English historical 

inter with one of the old Italian school. ‘The latter, were he really skilled 
in painting, was certain to have ample time and opportunity afforded him to 
execute a great picture. Whilst it was in progress he was supported by his 

rince, or by one of the nobility, who would take him into his palace, give 

im spacious apartments, and cause him to be treated with all honour, He 
had not one ny care to distract him, or take off his attention from his 
work, or to compel him to hasten over it, or to bestow on it one hour less 
than he desired. But the English painter, left solely to his own unassisted 
and precarious exertions, is often obliged to hasten through one subject to 
secure employment upon another for bread, and lives by the number of the 
works he executes, instead of by their individual excellence as works of art. 

But in spite of the want of encouragement, which a more generous 
appreciation of his genius in high quarters would have removed, Stothard 
made his way steadily in the path of public approbation ; and in the year 
1792, when in his thirty-seventh year, was elected an associate of the 
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Royal Academy, and exhibited his well-known picture of ‘‘ The Confir- 
mation,” He attained the rank of a Royal Academician in 1794. But 
this ostensible dignity did not remove him from the field of illustration ; 
for, soon after he became an Academician, he made the designs for the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which, as Mrs. Bray very justly observes, “as a 
series, have never been surpassed by his pencil ;” and he devoted himself 
with equal assiduity to the commissions which were given to him by 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge ; and most of the gorgeous plate which was 
at that period executed for the sovereign and nobility, owes its chief 
embellishments to Stothard’s studious observance of nature and exquisite 
taste in art. | 

His name was now made; and though patronage did not pour in 
upon painters in those days a flots d’or, he received what he considered 
an adequate compensation for his toil, and executed some of his largest 
works—we mean the paintings which adorn the grand staircase of 
Burleigh, in Northamptonshire, the seat of the Marquis of Exeter, for 
which he was paid at the rate of a thousand guineas for three years. 
These paintings occupied him from 1799 to 1801. They are the best 
record of his proceedings during that time; for the letters which he 
wrote from Burleigh to his wife afford but a meagre indication of his 
poerale While they were in progress he lost his mother, who died in 

er eighty-seventh year. ) 

The next ten years of Stothard’s life exhibit him ever occupied by 
designs and illustrations of multifarious character, and all of them stam 
with excellence. He appears to have refused nothing as below the dig- 
nity of art, for by his art he exalted every subject ; and whether he chose 
“ Robinson Crusoe” or “ Froissart” for his theme, or consented to paint 
the large transparency for the Jubilee, which was displayed in front of 
the house of Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, on Ludgate-hill, he was equally 
successful, though it was not by this latter enlargement of the sphere 
of his art that he earned the undivided admiration of the public. That 
was due to productions with which his name is indelibly associated,’ the 
foremost among them being the renowned “ Canterbury Pilgrims.” 

The subject of this great work was suggested to him by Mr. Cromek, 
an engraver, who, notwithstanding the apparent difficulty of rendering a 
procession tractable to the highest purposes of art, was firmly persuaded 
that Stothard could accomplish that which would have been a stumbling- 
block to all other living painters. It was undertaken and completed in a 
comparatively short space of time—and how completed, it would be 
superfluous to say, since there are few who have any knowledge or love 
of art to whom the engraving made from the painting is unknown. 

The picture itself was exhibited throughout the country, and the sale 
of the engraving was enormous. But observe how slight was the remu- 
neration which Stothard received for ‘this, the most celebrated and 
popular of all the productions of his pencil.”” Up to the quays of 
Mrs. Bray’s “ Life,” it has generally been mapnened that the price paid 
by Cromek was 200/,; but the rough draft of a letter, in Stothard’s own 
handwriting, which was found amongst his papers, establishes the fact 
that the sum in question was only sixty pounds! Here is Stothard’s 


statement: 


When I undertook the picture, the price agreed was sixly pounds; the degree 
of finish was left to me at the conclusion of it. In the progress of the work, 
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the subject and design appearing more important—wo of more attention 
than sit of us at first Eipesiiodded: Mr. Cromek eect made the following 
: that if J, om my part, would give one month’s additional attention 
to over and above what was first agreed, he would make the sum 
one hundred ds. This additional forty was to be paid as soon as he could 
collect from his subscribers. This he did not do, excusing himself on the 
score of the expense he was at in advertising, &c. He sold the picture to 
Mr. Hart Davis for three hundred pounds or guineas (Mr. Alfred Stothard 
says it was five hundred). He then, in like manner, excused himself as he 
had done before ; and as I received lis plea of success with the public with 
indulgence, and as the plate was in progress towards completion, deferred my 
demand till publication. This I have done in his alleged difficulties. Schia- 
vonetti’s death following soon after, put a stop to the work ; and from what 
rg to this, I had additional reason not to urge my demand on the 
widow. 
While on the subject of this popular work, we may mention an anecdote 
illustrative of Stothard’s invariable practice of deriving his authority from 
the fountain-head, wherever procurable. Stubbs, the animal-painter, 
being curious to know how Stothard would deal with so many horses as 
there are in the picture, called upon him for that purpose. 3 
On looking at it, Stubbs exclaimed, “ Mr. Stothard, it has been said that T 
understand horses pretty well ; but I am astonished at yours. You have well 
studied these creatures, and transferred them to canvas with a life and anima- 
tion which, until this moment, I thought impossible. And you have got such 
a variety of theni ; pray, do tell me, where did you get your horses?” “From 
every-day observation,” replied Stothard ; and Stubbs departed, acknowledging 
that he could do nothing in comparison with such a work. 


We have said “wherever procurable,” and we did so advisedly, for 
there is a notable instance in Stothard’s “Boaz and Ruth” how the 
most observant and conscientious may sometimes fall into commonplace. 
Speaking of this work, Mrs. Bray says: ‘“‘ The buildings and terraces 
seen in the background have in them an appropriate character of Eastern 
taste and opulerice.” This is true enough; but nothing else in the com- 

ition is rn: the girls in the corn, in their round straw hats, and 
even Ruth herself, might as fitly do duty for Devonshire lasses as maidens 
of Palestine. Appropriate costume was not, however, so accessible fifty 
yer ago as it is now; and artists were not seen then—like Roberts and 

wis—extending their studies in the Syrian deserts, and beside the 
banks of Nile. 

But criticism on Stothard’s pictures is not the object of our present 
sketch. We return to the enumeration of some of his more important 
works, for to catalogue them all would far exceed our limits. 

As‘a diligent student in the school of Raffaelle, he produced the 
‘Angels appearing to the Shepherds,” and found time to do something 
in the way of travel—not by that pilgrimage to Italy, which is ‘now 
the recognised necessity of the young painter’s studies, but by a journey 
to Paris in 1815, before the spoils collected by Napoleon had been 
restored to the galleries from whence they had been taken “ par droit de 
conquéte.” Stothard, Chantrey, and four others—“ a ie companie” 
—performed the distance, all the way, in six days! We do it now in 
nearly as few hours. He thus describes his impressions of the Louvre : 

I was much gratified in seeing the spoils of the Vatican, that I might say, 
These things I have seen. But, most of all, I was delighted with the assemblage 
of paintings to be viewed and compared with each other. The altar-pieces of 
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Rubens, with his school, covered the most space, and made a splendid show ; 
but “ The Transfiguration,” by Raphael, everything else. Thesplen- 
dour of colouring tar surpassed my expectation. It was splendid as a painted 
window, or as enamel painting, yet not tawdry. 


Stothard’s “ St. John preaching in the Wilderness”’ is another example 
of one of his most successful efforts in the highest reaches of art. 

“The Féte Champétre” exhibits beauties of ‘a different kind, being 
chiefly remarkable for its exquisite finish. It was purchased, as a surprise 
for her husband, Sir John, by Lady Swinburne, and the price which she 
paid for it was three hundred guineas, a sum which had already frightened 
an amateur baronet from his studio. 

Stothard, without being an imitator, was thoroughly imbued with the 
style of his favourite masters. We have mentioned Raffaelle, and have 
to add Watteau. But similarity, as Mrs. Bray accurately remarks, is 
widely different from imitation; and though we trace resemblance, the 
servility of a mere copy is nowhere discoverable. On this point Mr. 
Leslie observes, with perfect justice : 

It is scarcely possible but that, among the thousands of Stothard’s produc- 
tions, repetition of himself should not occur; nor that he should not occa- 
sionally have adopted ideas suggested by the antique, or by the old masters. 
He not seldom reminds us of Kaphael, often of Rubens, and sometimes of 
Watteau ; but he does so as one worthy to rank with them, and as they remind 
us of their predecessors. Yet his works will bear the deduction of every such 
instance of imitation, and of every repetition of himself, and we shall be sur- 
ene to see how much of the most beautiful original imagery will remain. 

is designs for the “ Novelists’ Library” remind us of no other painter. 

In proof of what relates to Watteau, let the reader turn to Stothard’s 
“Sans Souci” (engraved for the “ Bijou,” in 1827), and to his designs 
for the ‘“‘ Decameron.’”’ He will find in those pictures all the grace and 
gaiety of the French painter, transfused, not imitated, with a quality all 
his own. ! 

The work which, next to the “Canterbury Pilgrims,” will probably 

rove the most enduring monument of Stothard’s genius, is ‘‘ The Wel- 
Rien Shield,” for which he furnished the designs. It was competed 
for by numbers, but Stothard was chosen by the committee to execute it 
without a dissentient voice. The history of this production in all its 
details is one well worthy the attention of the reader ; and it is gratifying 
to learn—though we do so without surprise—that when, in the prosecu- 
tion of his labours, Stothard sought “ protection for his plates” from the 
illustrious warrior for whom the shield was wrought, he received it in a 
manner worthy of the noble Duke, who at once acceded to Stothard’s 
request that no one else should make a copy of the shield without his 
permission. r 

But while we are adverting to Stothard’s sonar, we must not forget 
a memorable one, which assisted in establishing the fame of the greatest 
British sculptor of his time. This was the sketch which he made for 
Chantrey’s celebrated group of the “Sleeping Children,” in Lichfield 
Cathedral. The idea was dio’ by Chantrey from some remarks made 
by his own mother when her children were infants; but the sculptor felt 

t he could entrust the design to no artist who could do justice to the 
subject like Stothard, and to him he accordingly went: The result was 
the drawing of which the tenderness and truth have been so admirably 
preserved in Chantrey’s marble group. The monument of Garrick, in 
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Westminster ea em that of Miss Johnes, at Hafod, are also amongst 
ys anata Ww which owe not their least value to the pencil of 


It would be a long task, however pleasing, to instance the endless va- 
riety which characterises Stothard’s numerous compositions. To mention 
them by name would be impossible. The most we can do in this place is to 
refer the reader to Mrs. Bray’s valuable and hekasibelbyreicheutsll volume. 

‘Of Stothard, the man, we have little more to say. He fought and 
struggled as all must fight and struggle who set Fame as the goal 
towards which they strive. He gained a hard-fought victory, and lived 
long enough to enjoy the laurels he had won, dying without effort, and of 
nothing but a natural decay of the vital powers, when he had nearly 
reached his eightieth year, the last day of his life being the 27th of 
April, 1834. He worked almost to the end; and his latest effort, in the 
autumn of 1833, after suffering from an accident, having been knocked 
down by a carriage in the streets, is thus recorded : 


His son Alfred had been commissioned to execute a seal for the Central 
National School Society at Westminster. The subject he selected was from 
one of his father's designs for the poems of Rogers, from the Grecian story ot 
the mother inducing her child to return from the verge of a precipice. This 
required some alteration, some adaptation to the subject proposed. Stothard 
made his remarks upon it, and advised a change of position in one of the hands 
of the principal figure. The better to explain his meaning, he made an effort 
to sketch what the alteration ought to be; but his son observed with extreme 
pain that he was unable to do so. The pencil dropped from the hand of him 
who had for years employed it with such inimitable grace. He never more re- 
gained it. : 








OLDEN DREAMS. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, 


How sweet ir slumber soft reposing 
Some vision of the past to see, 
Some dream of bygone bliss disclosing 
The sunny days of youthful glee ; 
When fancy, fairy vigils keeping, 
Gives back youth’s bright and glorious themes ; 
Oh! say not time is lost in sleeping .. 
That conjures up such golden dreams, 


When sailing o'er the raging billow 
The hardy sailor's forced to roam, 
How sweet upon his ocean pillow 
His dream of absent friends and home; 
Once more he views the woodland bowers, 
The fertile hills—the gushing streams, 
And nothing in his waking hours ; 
Can charm him like those golden dreams. 


But sweeter far, ’mid fancy dwelling 
On some loved form to mem’ry dear, 
Are those wild strains, with rapture swelling, 
That but in dreams enchant the ear. 
Oh! still may fancy, vigils keeping, 
Give back youth's bright and glorious themes, 
For time is never lost in sleeping 
That conjures up such golden dreams. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES, 


Cuaprer XX. 


THE catastrophe with which we closed our last chapter, happened as 
follows :—Colonel Blunt, who was at all times rather rash with the reins, 
was doubly so when under the influence of liquor; and having got his 
horses well clubbed in going down hill, his difficulties were further in-, 
creased by the cry of the hounds, and the cheering of the hunters, who 

resently crossed the road a little before him. Old Major Pendennis, who 
had a taste for the chace though it had not been theh indulged in, first 
set the bars a rattling, which, being responded to by his brother leader, 
Billy Roughun, there was sucha milling, and rearing, and squealing, and 
snatching as soon broke the pole, and landed the coach against the bank 
of a wide newly-cleaned ditch, shooting the ponderous colonel on to his 
head in the next field, with Mrs. Blunt a little beyond him. 

The hounds had been running some fifteen or twenty minutes, with a 
breast-high scent over a stiffish country, settling all parties in their places 
with the regularity of a table of precedence. First came Bill Brick, the 
head whip, breakin the fences for Dicky Thorndyke, who was as 
pleased to ride second as first ; after him came Lord Heartycheer, goin 
as straight as a line, followed by a groom in scarlet to keep off the crowd, 
his lordship’s maxim being that the real danger in hunting consists in 
being ridden over, not in falling at your fences. 

“ Y—o—n—der they go!” cried his lordship, flourishing his whip in 
the air, as he flew the des and wide ditch on to the Fleecyborough- 
road; “ y—o—n—der they go!” repeated he, eyeing the hounds settling 
to the scent on the pasture beyond. Just then, his quick eye caught the 
prostrate vehicle on the road; “ Ha—hem—haw—corpulent captain cap- 
sized!” exclaimed he, glancing at the glorious confusion, as he gathered 
his horse for the off-the-road leap; ‘“‘haw—ha—hem ; sorry we can’t 
offer him any assistance,” added he, flying the fence into the next field, 
He then dropped his elbows, and rising in his stirrups, set to and hus- 
tled the white horse along as hard as ever he could lay legs to the ground, 
hooping and holloaing as if he was mad. 

Pictondtiky, some of the field were less engrossed with the hunt than 
his lordship, and the half-dozen composing his immediate tail; indeed, 
some were very glad of an excuse to pull up; and ere the second whip 
was out of sight, a crowd of dismounted horsemen had gathered round 
the vehicle, joining their clamourous directions with the kicking, and 
struggling, and groaning of the horses. 

‘“‘ Sit on their heads!” shouted one; ‘ Cut the traces!” cried another ; 
“Get the lady out!” roared a third; “ Where’s the colonel?” asked a 
fourth ; “Catch my horse!” exclaimed a fifth. 

Lord Heartycheer’s country being a good deal infested by sheep, as 
Dicky Thorndyke said, most of the gallant sportsmen carried knives to 
cut the nuts, and Mr. Shirker had scarcely seated himself on Major 
Pendennis’ head, before a cry of ‘‘ Now they’re loose! stand clear!” was 
raised, and kicks and cuffs began to resound upon the horses’ hides, 
making first one and then another rise like horses at Astley’s; when, 
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surveying the scene on their haunches, they regained all fours, and 
| themselves, and staring wildly around them. 
of 1g eee and as the smoking steeds were all scattered about 
the fai ena emerged through the window in the arms of 
Tom came scrambling all-fours after her. The 
with Mrs. Blunt, now appeared, at the white gate a 
down—the colonel having sorely damaged his shoulder and 
: and Mrs. Blunt having completely crushed her fine new 
velvet bonnet. Great was the wrathful indignation of the colonel, 
on Mrs. Blunt for catching at the reins, now on Pendennis 
icking, now on Billy Roughun for swerving, now on the wheelers 
jibbing, now on this person, now on that, but never a word as 7. Uy 
own pe ag ! The old coach was well imbedded in the bank, 
splinter-bar was broken to shivers, and the old harness had been cut 
mangled into a state of utter uselessness. Our Tom, too, shared in 
common misfortune ; for his tops, which had been sadly too tight for 
all & had now so swelled his . calves, ne he ree no longer 
availed himself of Quickfall’s penknife to ri 
behin pony P 
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+ the time our friends had got themselves shook, and the actual 
damage ascertained, the assemblage had very tly increased ; and Dr. 
Bolus, who led the roadsters, having at length arrived with his tail, and 
examined the colonel, and assured him, with a shake of his head, that he 
must be very chreful of his shoulder, it was arranged that our Tom should 
take Farmer Quickfall’s -cart, and drive to the barracks for the 
colonel’s carriage. Quickfall’s house, Hawthorn-hill, being close at hand, 
thither our party proceeded on foot, accompanied by the horses and 
cushions, leaving the old coach to be righted when they got some avail- 
able harness, Mrs. Quickfall, little used to such quality guests, insisted 
on aves them into the best parlour, where they underwent the usual 
process of lighting a spluttering, smoking, greenwood fire, while there was 
a fine hot one burning in the kitchen. While Quickfall was out ordering 
the dog-cart, Angelena, who was the least damaged of the party, havin 
fallen soft on our Tom, and only deranged her ringlets, arranged, wi 
great adroitness, to accom Tom in it. A lady so close upon an offer, 
‘was not likely to be put off without an effort to recover the line. Fortu- 
nate indeed it was that she did accompany him, for our Tom, though a 
very ex eT youth, had never before tried hishand at driving a gig, 
and Qui ’s mare being rather fresh, he would assuredly have walked 
into a were of turnips, had not Angelena caught the reins at the 
moment. Tom then very prudently resigned the command to her, and, 
without ing her seat, the fair lady drove along with the greatest 
ease on the On coming to rising ground, she got the hot animal 
eased down into a walk, and commenced operations on Tom. Never did 
icky Thorndyke make a more knowing cast to récover a fox, than she 
id to recover the line of conversation the upset had interrupted. Like 
’s casts, it was wide and comprehensive, and made at a good brisk 
She with the “‘ pinting” again. Well, now, he mustn’t for- 


wit 


Ee: 


Fare 


to be pinted, “ *t he now, couldn’t he go to Mr. Ruddle’s and 
an appointment? Artists always pretended to be busy. Dare say’d 
othing to do—nothing, at least, that he couldn’t put aside for 
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sucha customer as you. He told Mr. Jug just the sime thing—said he 
was so busy he didn’t know when he could appoint his first sitting. Mr, 
Jug just turned on his heel, and said, ‘ Well, I don’t care about it; it’s 
dad, Lord Pitcher, who wants it.’ It wasn’t, you know,” 

said Angelena, confidentially to Tom ; “ the silly boy meant it for me”— 
a piece of information that caused Tom to bite his thick lips. “ ‘It’s 
my granddad, Lord Pitcher, who wants it,’ said he. And would you 
Sled, susenes teal heard he was the grandson of a lord, he im- 
mediately said he would riety «pe and gave him his first sitting the 
next day. He was pinted in full uniform, with his hair curled a 
cauliflower. Silly boy, he’s so vain—thinks himself handsome—thinks, 
because he’ll be an honourable, everybody must want him. No patience 
with such conceited boys,” added she, whipping the mare on, vexed at 
Tom for not catching at the opening she had now given him. “I think 
‘owll wish now you'd gone with the hounds,” observed Angelena, as Tom 

rubbing the dry mud off his knees. 

** No, indeed I don’t,” replied he ; ‘‘I’m quite happy where I am,” 

* Stupid dolt,” thought she, whipping the mare again; “ that’s what 
he said before. ‘‘ What! and saved the upset ?” asked she. 

“Oh, I don’t care about an upset,” replied Tom. No more he did, so 
long as he fell soft. 

“‘ But you'd have tried your fine new horse,” observed she. 

‘Oh, T’'ll have ag of opportunities of doing that,” replied Tom ; 
“the season’s only just beginning.” 

‘A bad beginning for us,” observed Angelena, “seeing the hounds 
upset the coach.” 

“‘ It was,” assented Tom. 

“‘T declare I havn’t got over the fright yet,” observed Angelena, after 
a pause, as if she had been revolving the matter in her mind. 

‘‘ Nor I either,” replied Tom, who felt excessively for his ; indeed, 
the pain of his swelled calves, and the damage to his boots, which would 
ikiliy ceevend the perambulation of the streets in his red coat, operated 
egninat a return of the enthusiasm the upset of the coach had inter- 
rupted. 

‘After several more fruitless attempts to get up the steam of Tom’s 
ardour again, they now rose me h-hill, from whence Fleecy- 
borough, with its railway-station, its srs churches, its tall-chimnied 
opposition gasometers, its barn-like opposition tanneries, and towering 
town-hall, burst conspicuous on the view. 

‘“‘There’s Fleecyborough, I declare,” said she, eyeing the white villas 
fringing the smoke of the blue and red town. 

“So there is,” replied Tom, thinking of his damaged tops, instead of 
expressing regret, or making any pleasant allusion to the quickness of 
time flying in pleasant company, or anything of that sort. 

Finding there was no chance of moving him to courtship, Angelena 
got the mare well by the head, so as to time herself Beh and thus 
came at once to the point. 

“By the way, Mr. Talliho, what were you saying when we were 
upset ? 

“ Saying—upset—upset—saying,” stammered Tom. 
“ Yes, you know, about Jug—about my not being Mrs. Jug.” 
x2 
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“Oh, ah!” replied Tom, blushing crimson; “I was—I mean’t— 


Ge as sap Iiigeen, 


that you were not going to be Mrs. Jug—the 
Honourable Mrs. Jug.” 


“‘ But why were you glad ?” asked she. 
-® Oh—why—to tell you the truth,” replied Tom, screwing his hands 
for the great effort—“ because —simply because— hoped—I 
ventured to hope—tliat you would be Mrs. H. 
“ Shriek! —screech!—shriek !” went Angelena, as if horrified at the 
thought—“ shriek !—screech !—shriek!”” repeated she, startling the mare 
and astonishing a ploughman who happened to be turning on an adjoin- 


headland. 

” SPorbanatel , the logs of her presence of mind did not entail the loss of 
her command over the mare, whom she pulled up out of the undignified 
canter at which she went off, just as they met a Fleecyborough fly, with 
three Miss 'Gigglewells on the look-out for fatigued fox-hunters. How 
they stared! However, it was lost upon Tom. He was frightened. He 
feared he had offended the great heiress, and now saw the temerity of a 
man like him aspiring to the hand of a lady who had refused the son of a 
lord that was to be. He wished himself well out of the gig. 

“Oh, Mr. Hall! oh, Mr. Hall!” gasped Angelena, as she got the mare 
calmed into a trot, “ you’ve—you've completely unnerved me—I—I—am 
not one ee I'm not—you—you——” 

“* My dear Miss Blunt,” exclaimed Tom, thinking the sooner he dropped 
Angelena-ing her the better, ‘my dear Miss Blunt.” 

“Oh, don’t Miss Blunt me!” exclaimed she, putting her little hand 
up as if in deprecation of the word—‘“ don’t Miss Blunt me—pray don’t.” 

“Well, but my dearest Angelena,” resumed Tom, plucking up his 
courage again, “ tell me how have I offended—how have I hurt you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hall, you’ve taken me so by surprise—you can’t think how 
you've astonished me.” 

‘ Tom thought this was rather queer from a lady who seemed ready for 
an offer from the first. 

“T’m sure I appreciate the compliment of your partiality,” continued 
she, now driving very rv A “I do appreciate the compliment of your 
vere for I believe it’s disinterested—yes, I believe it’s disinterested; 

ut don’t, pray don’t think the worse of me for saying it—but girls in my 
situation—girls, you know, without brothers—heiresses, in fact,—are so 
liable to be persecuted by the unworthy, that, tha ”* and here her 
voice faltered. “Oh,” continued she, doubling herself up as if attacked 
by the stomach-ache, “what I would give for a brother!’ 

“A husband would be a much better thing,” observed Tom, in his dry, 
matter-of-fact way. 

“Oh, Mr. Hall, a congenial spirit—one in whom I could confide—one 
whom I might look forward to for supplying the place of my dear, dear 
father. It isn’t wealth or station I ambition—I wouldn't marry that little 
drunken Jug if he had a million a-month.”’ 

+3 He is a little nasty varmint,” replied Tom, who hated the very name 
of Jug. 
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‘No, Mr. Hall, no,” continued Angelena; “I believe you are sincere— 
I believe I may trust in you—it’s not my money you———” 

“Fourpence!” exclaimed a voice from the Tiptin turnpike-gate, through 
which she now drove without dispensing the usual compliment—“ four- 
pence !” repeated a shirt-sleeved follower in a louder strain; adding as he 
overtook the gig, ‘‘ why don’t you pay your pike, you dirty bilks?’ 

This inopportune interruption, combined with the fretting of the mare, 
while Tom fumbled for his pence, completely threw Angelena off her 
point; and as the half-acre allotments and little sentry-box summer-housed 
gardens of the outskirts now appeared, to be quickly followed by the bad 
pavement of the town, she just got the mare well in hand, and, changing 
places with Tom, drove smartly through the streets that cut off an angle 
in the direction of the barracks, ee a long train of excitement and 

ulation among the natives, whom the rattle of the wheels brought to 

e windows. Arrived at the barracks, they found all stir and consterna- 
tion. Rumour with her hundred tongues had got there before them, and 
had inflicted every possible injury on the gallant colonel and his wife. 
Having ordered a servant to get ready the mail-phaeton, and an orderly to 
return with the dog-cart, the now nearly betrothed couple entered the 
colonel’s house, in whose comfortable privacy our Tom closed the rivets of 
the bargain, swearing eternal fidelity to the fair lady, and telling her as 
much of his father's affairs as he could, computing him of course at the 
usual young gentleman’s rate of ten thousand a-year. 

When Colonel and Mrs. Blunt arrived, which, either from accident or 
design, they were in no great hurry in doing, they found our Tom and 

elena comfortably seated on the old horse-hair sofa, Tom making a 
sandwich of the fair one’s little hand between his own fat ones. The 
first transports of joy were well over, and the greasy one was regarding An- 

lena—the future partner of his life—very much as a man does a new 
orse, wondering whether she was as good as she looked; indeed, if 
truth must be told, the idea had crossed his mind whether the little 
taper hand he then pressed, would be equal to boxing his great 
docken ears. 

Hearing her mother’s rustling satin coming first, Angelena just kept 
her hand where it was, and having satisfied herself that her mother saw 
it, she just slipped it out, adjusted her collar, and gave her clothes a 
propriety shake, as the colonel appeared at the door. 

At first, of course, their conversation was all about their injuries and 
miraculous escapes, with anathemas at the horses for their bad be- 
haviour, and speculations as to the Bw one damage to the drag. 
These interesting topics being exhausted, the lovers then sat silent for a 
time, Angelena expecting our Tom would give tongue, and Tom think- 
ing it was as much her business to do it as his, particularly in her own 
house. Although this was her ninth offer, she was just as eager to be 
into the thick of it as she was with the first one; and mamma, who was 
. well versed in her ways, saw she had a difficulty in containing herself. 
As Tom sat mute, now looking vacantly at her, now comparing his feet or 
eyeing his damaged tops and swelling calves, Angelena at length motioned 
her mother away ; and, after a few minutes spent in consultation, the colonel 
was summoned to the council. Of course, among themselves they dis- 
pensed with the usual forms of surprise—forms that, in nine cases out 
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of ten, are hypocrisy, for no woman ever an offer without 
expecti Sa ail ih WS ete to the pobnt. “ What should they do ?” 
«Ghoul tell old Hall, or let Tom tell him; or carry it on as a sort 
of conditional en to be ratified hereafter if both parties liked ?” 
The ladies were all for trying to clench it at once, considering that 
Angelena—though a trifle —was a most unexceptionable match 
for our Tom; while the colonel’s experience and ulterior views made him 
rather incline to keep it on, lest he might ror haat oe tong tower 
the golden eggs in the horse way. The ladies, however, prevailed. 
Mrs. Blunt thought it was due from her to “say something,” so, having 
exchanged her much damaged bonnet for a fine fly-away cap, full of 
and wheat-ears, and arrayed her shoulders in a large, profusely- 
verbal collar, she emerged from the thinly-partitioned little room in 
had held their confab, and found Tom tying his damaged 
tops up with a little twine, leaving Angelena on her knees with 
her eye at the key-hole—a surveillance not very conducive to elo- 
After a good deal of hemming and hawing, and clearing of 
throat, she gave two or three downward sweeps to her gown, and 
ing herself beside Tom, on the sofa, thus addressed him: 

“Well, my dear (hem) sir, my (hem) darter has been telling (hem) 
me the (hem, cough) compliment and (hem) honour, I may say, you 
have done (hem) her, which, I need hardly say, has taken the (hem) 
colonel and (hem, cough) me very much by (hem) surprise, though we 
cannot but feel (cough, hem) grateful for the (hem) preference you 
have shown; and though it must necessarily be a very (cough) heinous 
and (hem) painful separation, yet the colonel and I have such a high 
sense of your (hem) integrity and excessive (hem) philanthropy (hem), 
that of course we must yield to the (cough, hem, cough) observances of 
nature, and wish you every (cough, hem) happiness that this (cough, 
hem) world can (cough) upp 

Tom sat agape, for he never been regularly overhauled before, 
and did not know where to make the responses. After waiting a time, to 
see if he would rise, Mrs. Blunt resumed as follows : 

“ My darter’s young,” she said, with a twinkle of her eye, as if she 
would shortly a tear, “and inexperienced in the ways of the 
world; but I’m sure we're entrusting her to a gen’!’man who will | (cough) 
<< meng her (hem) talents and excellencies, and preserve her in (hem) 


and (cough) independence.” 


“It’s am anxious moment, settlin’ a young lady with the pretensions 
of our darter,” observed Mrs. Blunt, much to the satisfaction of the fair 
listener at the door, who was afraid her mamma was going to omit 
touching on that important point—“ it’s an anxious moment, settlin’ a 
young lady with the pretensions of our darter,” repeated she; “for, of 
course, the (hem) be emt of (cough) riches awakens the eupidity 

a exposes a gal 


os 


to great persecution, not to 
ion ; I must say, Angsens bas alvays shown deren 
far bevel ther yo and no (hem) parents ever had a more satisfactory 
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country life. She’s quite different with you to what she’s been with all 
her | ~ admirers,” added Mrs. Blunt, looking smilingly on her’ fat 
son-in-law. 

“Indeed,” said Tom, “I’m sure I'm very much flattered ;” and he 
thought what a triumph he would have, brushing past Jug, with An- 
gelena on his arm. 

And now the fair lady, thinking her mother had said quite enough, 
and fearing she might commit herself by further indulgence with hoe 
tongue, rose from her knees, and after a prefatory glance at the looking- 
glass, smoothing her glossy hair, she sidled into the room, and announced 
that her dear papa thought of going to bed. Mrs. Blunt, i 
from this that he was worse, lost no time in leaving our young frien 
alone; and Tom, being shortly after seized with the qualms of r, 
and smelling nothing in the way of dinner where he was, resolved to 
avail himself of a fly that had just set down at the officers’ barrack, and 
drawn up to wait the chance of a fare. Hailing it from the window, it 
was quickly at the door, and after a most affectionate, lover-like leave- 
taking, Tom jumped in, with his packthread-tied tops, and, kissing his 
hand from the window, was presently whisked out of sight—he loved, 
and drove away—and, ere he was well clear of the gates, Jug was occu- 
pying his place on the sofa with Angelena, laughing at her greasy suitor. 


Cuarter XXI. 


“ Wett, Tummus, and have you caught the fox?” asked old Father 
Hall, as his dirty, tatter’d, booted son nearly upset him in the passage, as 
he was travelling from the cellar to the parlour with a bottle of port in 
each hand, and a bottle of sherry under his arm—* well, Tummus,, 
and have you caught the fox?” asked he, as he recovered his balance. 

“No; but I’ve caught something better,” replied Tom, grinning from 
ear to ear. 

“Indeed !” exclaimed the old man. “I thought there was nothin’ 
but foxes to catch out a-huntin’.” 

‘‘ Yes, but there is,” replied Tom, full grin as before. 

“ What is it?” asked the old man, passing on into the parlour. 

‘‘ Guess,” said the son, following him. 

“ Can’t,” replied the father, after a pause. 

“‘ What do you think of an heiress ?—a fifty thousand pounder ?” 

‘¢ Fifty thousand pounder !” theold man. ‘ Impossible, Tom.” 

‘““Fact, I assure you,” said Tom, with a look of c ion. 

‘“¢ Wonderful,” observed the old man, eyeing him intently. 

“Wonderful! I don’t see anything rful im it,” replied Tom, 
recollectmg Angelena’s pretty compliments, and how irresistible Miss 
Sowerby and Jane Daiseyfield had found him. 

“ And who is it?” at length asked the old man, thinking it time to 
eome to particulars. 

“ Guess,” — Tom, again. 

“Nay; I don’t know,” replied the banker, running all the monied 
ssapl through his mind, and thinking who was likely to have such a 
sum as fifty thousand pounds, or anything like it. “Somebody you've 
met at the Castle?” at length suggested he. 
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“ No,” replied Tom. | 
“No,” repeated the father. ‘‘I don’t know who it can be, then. 


Anybody I’ve ever seen ?” 
. “Don’t know,” replied Tom; “ not sure—p’r'aps you may. No; I 
think not.” 

“ Can’t think,” replied the father. 

“ The lovely Miss Angelena Blunt!” proclaimed Tom, with victorious 
ph 

“ Miss Angelena Blunt!” repeated old Hall, with terror-stricken looks 
— Miss Angelena Blunt! What, do you mean the colonel’s daughter ?” 

“The same,” replied Tom; “most charming, captivating creature.” 

“ Hem!" mused old Hall. 

His wife and he had had their misgivings about the lavender-coloured 

but little dreamt they were so near mischief. 

“ Ain’t I a lucky fellow?” asked Tom, wondering that his father didn’t 
hug him for joy. 

*¢ Sivin a tour's elivin, and fourteen is thirty-five, and nine is forty- 
four. If I throw cold water on it, it will only make him worse,” mused 
he; “and twenty-five is sixty-nine. I'd better humour him, I think. 
I s’pose she’s a beauty, into the bargain ?” observed he, having heard that 
she was not. 

“Oh! she’s lovely—she’s angelic—she’s perfectly divine!” exclaimed 
Tom, thinking over all her pretty speeches and prudent inquiries. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’under’d and ten. [ll 
sound him about the £..s. d.,” thought Hall. ‘‘ Fifty thousand punds, 
did you say she had?” asked he. 

“ Fifty thousand pounds,” repeated Tom. ‘Fifty thousand solid sub- 
stantial sovereigns,” continued he, repeating Major Fib’s information. 

“* It’s a vast of money,” observed the father, with a shake of the head. 

“ Tt is,” replied the son; ‘‘ but not more than such an angel deserves.” 

‘Oh, no,” replied the father, who was not to be surfeited with money. 

‘It’s near dinner I s’pose,” said Tom, seeing his father reverting to 
the bottles, ‘‘so I’ll go up-stairs and change ;” the tightness of his nether 
garments making him wish to be out of them. 

He then went lobbing up-stairs to his room; and old Hall, having 
hastily deposited the bottles in the celleret, went to communicate the 
devia intelligence to his wife in the kitchen, Mrs. Hall was horrified. 
Independently of having set Tom out for a titled lady, she had had 
a good look at Angelena while cheapening some Irish poplins in Frip- 
pery and Co,’s back shop, and had come to the conclusion that she was 
nearer thirty than twenty. The fifty thousand pounds she declared she 
looked upon as purely imaginary ; nor did the prospect of having the 
colonel to protect them from the “new Boney,” as Mrs. Hall called the 
now Prince President of the French, reconcile her to the military con- 
nection. However, she took her husband's advice not to appear to oppose 
the match—nay, rather to approve it ; and, dinner over, the evening was 
— in narrating the adventures of the day, varied by reiterated explo- 

respecting Angelena’s beauty, and confidence in the abundance of her 
wealth. So sa was Tom on this latter point, and so plausible did the 
ladies’ speeches appear, that the old people came to the conclusion that 
there might be something in it; and if the “ something” amounted to fifty, 
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or even to five-and-twenty thousand pounds, Old Hall was inclined for 
a deal. So, with his usual tumbler of toddy, the old banker at length 
went to bed. 

Morning brought no change of opinion on the subject; and, urged by 
his wife, our cautious friend decked himself out in his best black coat and 
waistcoat, with knee-breeches and black silk stockings, to pay a compli- 
mentary fishing visit to the great commander at the barracks. The sooner 
the thing was settled one way or another the better, they both thought. 
Having breakfasted, and seen the bank fairly open, and cautioned True- 
boy against certain weakly parties’ “ paper,” who he thought might call, 
he stepped into Jack Flopperton’s fly, and was soon lilting and tilting 
over the irregularities of the pavement, raising the speculations of the 
curious as to whether he was going to a funeral or to a meeting of 
creditors. 

The colonel and Mrs. Blunt had had their talk over the matter, and it 
had occurred to them that such a visit was likely; so they had had the 
little room tidied, the colonel’s spare swords and weapons arranged in a 
conspicuous way, and themselves got up in an extra-elegant style. The 
colonel had anticipated a clean dressing-gown by at least six weeks. 

The grinding of the fly through the barrack-yard attracted Mrs. Blunt’s 
attention, and, looking out of the window, she saw such a fat hand dang- 
ling over the door, as could belong to none but Tom’s father ; so, raising 
a cry of “ Here he is!” the colonel soused himself into the sofa, and Mrs. 
Blunt, sweeping away a pair of his old flannel drawers that she was darn- 
ing, and the remains of a bottle of stout, threw a painted crimson-and- 
black cover over the table, and dealt a dirty old “ nanan a copy of 
** Fistiana,” and an army-list around it, as Hall came heaving and puff- 
ing up-stairs. The flounce of her dress just swept through the one door 
as the soldier-footman announced “ Mr. Hall” at the other. 

‘Oh, Hall! how are you?”’ exclaimed the monster, attempting to rise, 
and falling back like an over-fed pig in its stye—* Hall, how are you?” 
repeated he, extending a fin, with an “ excuse my rising, but the fact is, 
I’m sufferin’ from the effects of a fall—deuced bad fall—nearly killed 
yesterday—upset on my coach—stupid old man and his hounds—horses 
took fright—pitched on my head—he just rode on—never asked if I was 
killed. However, here I am, and I’m glad to see yon; pray take a seat— 
arm-chair at your side—hope Mrs. Hall’s well ?”’ 

Having sidled himself into a seat, Hall crowned one knee-cap with 
his broad-brimmed hat, and resting his fat hand on the other, sat con- 
templating the colonel. 

‘You're the very man I want to see!—you’re the very man I want to 
see !—you can tell me all I want to know!” exclaimed he. 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and nineteen is thirty, and twenty-four is 
fifty-four ; he’s comin’ to the point at once,” thought Hall. 

* You see, Brown—I mean, Hall—confound it, you’re so like Brown that 
I never know the difference—hang’d if there isn’t a resemblance through- 
out the whole of you Fleecyborough commercialists. Juggins is as like 
we, ag as ever he can stare—Tiffin and Trotter might pass for 

rothers. 


“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and nine’s twenty; they are brother’s,” replied 
the banker. 








ae 
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« What, was the father called Tiffin ?” asked the colonel. 

“ Trotter,” the banker. 

“ Ah, then changed his name, did he?—for a fortin’ most likely— 

And that reminds me of what I was wantin’ to ask you— 
I’ve been in a devil of a stew these last few days. 

that I] take up contains some marvellous story about gold— 


raud, in in bri gold everywhere; and 
to know cadudatalee at esti I want to know whether 
s to be ofany more worth, or one may just take and sow it broadcast 
over the land, or one’s: of it among the little boys in the 
streets? ‘ What do with my money, in fact?’ as I see staring me 
at the head of an advertisement.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and thirteen is twenty-four; there’s no doubt,” 
replied Hall,” slowly and deliberately —“ there's no doubt that the abund- 
ance of enya a tendency to lower its value; but gold’s not be- 
come & ” 

“* Drug ele exclaimed the colonel, striking out both fins—“ drug 
ee reer’ added he, with a 


*¢ Sivin and four’s elivin, and thirty-three is forty-four; there’s no 
manner of doubt there’s a great deal of gold comin’ into the country— 
the quantity from California was immense, and they’re gettin’ as much, 
if not more, in Australia. The Bank of England can’t afford to pay three 
we hy-neprh te penny-halfpenriy per ounce for gold, when others can 

it for three-four-six per ounce, seven-and-a-half per cent. better than 
the standard.” 

“ Ah, now,” exclaimed the colonel, “you're gettin’ into the m ies 
of the currency, a thing I never could understand. I’m not a 
man—I’m not a mercenary man—I’m not a covetous man. I know that 

make a shillin’, and that twenty shillin’s make a pund; but I 
want to know if a pun’s to be only worth ten shillin’s in futur’, and if 
ing else isto fall in proportion?” 

“ Sivin and four's elivin, and eighteen is twenty-nine; the man has 


! 


| 
i 


F 


[t 


aa I think,” mused Hall; “ and ninety-four is a.’under’d and twenty- 


PU try and find out where it is.” He then addressed himself to 
the colonel. “ —that’s to say Consols—will fall undoubtedly, 
colonel,” replied Hall. “If you the interest on the national 

say one per cent., you'll reduce the value of money one-third; but 
land, shares, and all other tangible available property, will rise.” 

“The devil they will!” exclaimed the colonel. “Then do you mean 
to say the er’s to be robbed for the landowner?” 

**Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty’s fift 3 that touches him,”’ 
thought Hall. “The monied interest has a longish day, and not 
altogether a bad “un,” replied he, slowly and deliberately. “Much of 
our was contracted at sixty, and is now worth ninety-six amd three- 
eighths, and it’s about time the land had a turn.” 

“* What! you're a landowner, are you?” asked the colonel. 

, ‘“‘Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-nine’s sixty, and fifty-four's a 
under’d and fourteen. Not exactly a landowner,” replied our friend; 
“ somethin’ akin to it, a; 

“ I twig,” replied the colonel, with a knowing leer. ‘“ Am wncle—an 
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agricultural wnele, you mean to say. Haw, haw, haw! ho, ho, ho! he, 
he, he! I dare say there’s a vast of land up the spout. You'll be 
ing an estate some day, and setting up for a gentleman.” 

* Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’under'd and ten. Wonder 
if that would make me one,” thought our friend. 

“ Fellers used to think, when they got four silver side-dishes they were 

,» continued the colonel; “ but since those plated Brummagem 
things came up, they’ve gone upon land—they think land’s the thing. 
You'll be setting your son up in an estate, at all events?” added he. 

*¢ Sivin and four’s elivin, and two ’under’d and thirty’s two ‘under’d 
and forty-one, and ninety’s three ’under’d and thirty-one,” calculated 
rr! canes He Ae steam. “It was my son I was comin’ to talk to 
you about,” replied he—* my son and your darter,” added he. 

“ Oh, faith, aye! I'd forgotten all that in my anxiety about my money,” 
replied the colonel, in the most matter-of-course, off-hand way. ‘I dare 
say you and I will soon settle that. We'll be much of the same mind. 
It's all very well for boys and girls to philander, and bill and coo, and 
make eyes at each other; but experienced men of the world, like you 
and I, foo that it don’t do for people to marry too young. A man 
shouldn’t marry before he’s thirty. Doesn’t know his own mind—tires 
of a woman—neglects her. Don’t do—woman much better single—girl 
with a fortin’, at least. At the same time, I assure you, both Mrs 
Colonel Blunt and I are sensible of the compliment your son has paid 
our daughter. He's a very fine young man, is Joseph—I mean Henry.” 

“ Tummus,” i the parent. 

“TI beg your n, Thomas. I was thinking of Bus’s son; his 
name’s Joseph—a smooth-faced lookin’ sinner he is too—deep file for all 
that. But Thomas is a good feller—very good feller—nice open coun- 
tenanced feller, and fat. Don’t like your whipping-post boys. Now you 
and I,” continued he, looking the tte th over, “are much what men 

t to be—full limbed and plump; but the generality of the men now- 
a-days are mere lath and plaister, if I may use such an expression.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and ninety-nine’s a ’under’d and ten ; he’s not 
such a bad old buffer after all,”” mused Hall, as the colonel proceeded ; 
“looks as if he had money, not being keen for the match. The room 
certainly isn’t well furnished,” continued he, looking about him; “ carpet 
doesn’t half cover the floor, and sofa looks like a job from Mrs. Smooth- 
ley’s in the Terrace-lane ; curtains, too, are faded and dirty—but that 
ma bane Be we Por ccrn tiny 0 seals ‘aa 

is reverie was interrupted e co stamping with his iron- 
plated heel on the yan, oe Br the floor, free, Mien > 

“You must take a little refreshment after your walk, Hall; keen 
ne air must have given you an appetite. You don’t hunt, I think, 

you ?” 

“ Never either hunted or mied,” ied the banker, sententiously, 
with a shake of his head. mar meee * 

“ Ah, well, you're a wise man,” replied the colonel; adding, to a 
gigantic soldier-footman who now came settling himself into his tawdry 
coat, “ bring a tray, Jasper, bring a tray.” 

Alin agi colonel, nothing for me, I'm obleeged,” interposed the man 
money. 
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“Oh, but you must; indeed, you must,” exclaimed the colonel. 
“ This is the time you've been in my little crib—wouldn’t come to 
our ear-ache and -ache—most brilliant thing of the season. Must 
break bread with us now—indeed, you must.” , 

Jasper now returned, bearing a massive silver tray, with a richly-cut 
decanter of sherry, surrounded with little blown glass plates, containing 
finger-biscuits, saucer-cakes, currant buns, and other remnantseof that 
notable feast, now fresh out of Mrs. Blunt’s bonnet-box. 

“Get out the Cardigan, Jasper,” said the colonel to the man, who 
forthwith uced a three-quarters-full black bottle, with the word 
“ Brandy,” in black letters on the ivory label. 

“ Ah, that’s the stuff !’’ exclaimed the colonel, as the man placed it 
on the stand; “that’s the stuff!” repeated he, his eyes glistening with 
delight. “Now, take a drop of this—just a thimbleful,” continued he, 

izing a tumbler, and filling it about half full. 

“Thank you, sir; thank you, sir—I’m very much obliged to you, sir,” 
exclaimed Mr. Hall, endeavouring to arrest the filling, “ but I really——” 

“ You really must oblige me,” interrupted the colonel; “this is the 
first time I have had the pleasure of seeing you—at least, of seeing you 
here; and though I've not had the pleasure of dining with you yet, 4 shall 
have very great satisfaction in doing so; for you Sieeunanah folks, 
though there’s not much style about you, have a deal of good rough 
honest hospitality, which, in my opinion, is a much better thing ; and I 
don’t know any quarter in England where you get such undeniable 
mutton—mutton that eats like mutton, instead of the nasty watery, 
stringy, turnipy stuff, neither mutton nor lamb, that other countries are 
inundated with.” The colonel then filled himself an equally liberal glass, 
and, nodding to his guest, was soon deep in its contents. ‘* That’s good,” 
a he, ‘‘ very good!” smacking his lips, as he placed the glass on the 

e. 

“ Very bad,” thought Mrs. Blunt, who was listening at the door; 
adding to herself, “T’m sure you'll be tipsy.” 

“Take a biscuit, or a bun, or some of these absurdities ?” said the 
colonel, flourishing his hand over the tray. 

‘* None, I’m much obleeged,”’ replied the banker, who thought they 
didn’t look very fresh. 

“ Ah, well; I dare say you're right,” observed the colonel. “ Drinkin’s 
better for the teeth than eatin’,” added he, draining the contents of his 
glass. He then took, if possible, a more liberal measure than before. 
“‘To resume our conversation,” said he, glancing his blood-shot eyes at 
the banker—“ to resume our conversation about the young people. I think 
understand — other—I think we understand each other. I have, 

assure you. v test re and consideration for my youn 
friend Joe—I sy lig Tom; ons no young man I Sonat - high 
an opinion of as | have of him—no young man that I would sooner have 
as a son-in-law; and if he continues of the same mind, and all things 
were made pleasant, of course I should not say no. But then, that must 
be all in good time—all in good time; must know each other—must un- 
derstand each other—must appreciate each other. Young folks hardly 
out of their ‘teens are not fit to enter into the binding entanglements of 
matrimony—monthly nurses, coral rattles, caudle, and cryin’ childern,” 
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the colonel kicking out his right fin as if undergoing persecution from 
a et child then. 

all followed the renewed debate, with the following mental commen- 


tary : 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and a under’d and rinety’s two under’d and 
one—wonder wot he’s going to be at now ; and thirty’s two under’d and 
thirty-one—wonder if he would make things pleasant ; and fourteen is 
two under'd and fifty-three—she’s a devilish deal older than that ; and 
forty’s two under’d and ninety-three—a cryin’ brat’s a terrible nuisance ; 
Mr. Buss’s bairn’s always cryin’.” 

Text and commentary coming to a close, the plump diplomatists then 
sat staring, each wishing the other would come to the point. 

“You don’t on with your beverage,” at length observed the 
colonel, seeing his guest sat nursing, his tumbler on his fat knee; “ would 
you like sherry, or gin, or shrub, or anything else 7” 

“Thank ye, no, colonel; it’s very good, but rather strong,” replied 
Hall, taking a sip, and setting down the glass. 

“Oh, brandy can hurt no one,” replied the colonel; “ brandy can 
hurt no one—most wholesome beverage there is, recommended by the 
faculty,” continued he, draining his tumbler again, and replenishing it 
plentifully. ‘Your good health, Hall,” said he, holding it up, and 
addressing the banker ; “ your good health—Mrs. Hall's ealth, 
my friend Tom’s good health. I like a feller like you,” said he, smack- 
ing his lips, as he set down the glass—“ a man without any gammon or 
blandishment, who comes to the point at once, instead of hummin’ and 
hawin’, and beatin’ about the bush, as some aggrivatin’ fellers do.” 

“ Sivin and four’s elivin, and forty-five is fifty-six—he’s humbuggin’ 
now,” thought Hall; “ what does he mean by blandishment ?” 

** You and I are gettin’ on in years,” continued the colonel, “ and shall 
both be damping off before long, and our objects, I’ve no doubt, are the 
same—to see our children comfortably settled while we live ; and should 
anything come of this youthful—romantic attachment, I’ve no doubt 
you'll come down devilish handsome—turn some of your dibs into land, 
and buy them a good substantial family house, with green-house and 
granaries, and gardens and all complete, so that they may increase and 
multiply in comfort.” 

* Sivin and four’s elivin, and five-under’d and nine is five-under’d and 
twenty—he’s coming to the point in style,” thought Hall. ‘ How would 
it suit you, colonel, to get out of your money, and invest it in land ?” 
asked he. 

“(Bad word) Old beggar has me there,” growled the colonel to him- 
self. ‘Why, Idon’t know,” replied he, “it might be a temptation; or 
as we are castle building, you and I, s’pose we say—if the thing takes 
place—we each put down—what shall Isay?—twenty, or five-and-twenty 
thousand ?” , 

‘“‘ Sivin and four’s elivin, and three under'’d and four is three under’d and 
fifteen—that’s to the point, at all events,” mused Hall. ‘ Well,” said 
he, taking up his hat, and stretching it incontinently on his knee, * well,” 
repeated he, ‘‘I’m not prepared to say that I wouldn't. But then, again,” 
continued he, after a little more mental arithmetic, “ it would fall much 


heavier on me than it would on you.” 
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“ How so?” asked the colonel, chacklin at the idea of any one sup- 
him worth five-and-twenty thousan od gree 
“Why » this way you see,” said Hall, stretching away at his hat ; 
“ my money ’s employed in business, se elding me from fifteen to twenty 
cent.” 
Pe The abeg it is!” exclaimed the colonel ; “and yet 
two a pre , and talk of reducing that. a (bad ward 
"his thigh, “ but Te ve sane “fw 
agua Ra satya tied under the sun!” 
‘¢ Indeed,” smiled the banker, amused at his host’s vehemence; “ mine’s 
a successful business, because it’s well attended to—you never see me 
huntin’, or gamlin’, or drivin’ coaches and four.” Our friend looking ear- 
nestly at the colonel, as if he had paid him off for his rude speech. ‘*‘ But 
what I was goin’ to say, colonel, is this: my money being so well em- 
ployed, and yours so ‘wouldn't it be better, before the great influx of 
sends down the funds, for you to sell out and buy an estate ?” 
“Well, I don’t know but it might,” replied the pe ba with an air of 
indifference. “I'll consult my lawyers on the point—no man dare blow 
his nose without consulting his lawyer, you know; haw, haw, haw/—he, 
he, he !—ho, ho, ho !” 
“ Well, then,” observed Hall, after a long pause and a side-ways 
stretch of his hat, | ‘‘T s’pose that’s as far as we can go this mornin’?” 
“ ale s'pose it is,” replied the colonel, “ unless youll take take another go of 
lenty in the bottle,” added he, nodding towards it. 
oe thane, no more, colonel, I am obleged,” moving his chair as if 
oak to rise; when a Nene struck him—* You’re in the funds, I think 
you say—Consols, I s’pose 
Console,” nodded oo. colonel. 


om roe own name, of course?’’ observed the banker, with an air of 


“ In my own name,” repeated the colonel. 
The man of metal then rose to depart. 
6 “Well, then, Brown—that’s to say, Hall,” observed the colonel, scram- 
+5 "play and grasping his hand, “ I’m much obliged by the 
nly nature of this visit ; word) it, I like an honest, open-counte- 
nanced feller, without guile or blandishment, who comes to the point like 
aman. I little thought, when I called to ask you to our ear-ache and 
stomach-ache, that we should ever come to anything like this; but I’m 
— . the Heyes people, after a rational acquaintance, feel the same 
other that they do now, that we, out of our great 
je will make them very comfortable,” the colonel dashing his 
fat paw across his blear eyes, as if to check a rising tear, as he spoke. 
all returned the warmth of the colonel’s grasp with his little suet- 
dumpling of a hand, and then, with a “ Your servant, colonel,” rolled out 
of the room, nearly tumbling over Jasper, who was kneeling with his ear 
at the key-hole. 
Arrived at the bank, Hall drew out his daily letter of advice to his 
London correspondents, Messrs. Bullock and Hulker, enclosing a slip of 
» With the following written in pencil : 
« Please get Mr. Ferret to find out the amount of stock standing in 
the name of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Blunt, of the Heavysteed 
Dragoons. I have a particular reason for wishing to know. a 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST CAFFRE WAR. 


Ir may not be uninteresting at the present time, when we have a pro- 
tracted war sO imminent, and when we learn by recent arrivals 
that the Caffres are again threatening to attack Graham’s Town, to 
describe some few events that occ during the first commencement of 
the war of 1834 and 35; and how the inhabitants of that town managed to 
protect and fortify themselves when they were then threatened, until they 
were relieved by a reinforcement of troops from Cape Town. Much of what 
I am about to relate, I was an eye-witness to, And although Graham’s 
Town is now partly fortified, and they have soldiers to protect them, yet 
the continual warfare that has ensued, with scarcely an intermission, since 
the time above mentioned, has given the Caffres all the advantages and 
experience of civilised war, and time has also supplied them with a good 
stock of fire-arms; so that an attack at the present time will, I doubt 
not, cause as much anxiety and alarm as it did then. It will serve my 
purpose, if it but conveys to the publica feeling of sympathy for those who 
are now battling with these savages. But, oh! how should I rejoice, if it 
could in the slightest degree impress on the minds of those who think that 
troops are not needed in peace, as well as in war, that in all cases preven- 
tion is better than cure! By having soldiers always stationed in Caffre- 
land, any further outbreak could be easily suppressed; and the poor 
farmer and the inhabitants, I may also add of the towns of the eastern pro- 
vince, may look forward to spending their days in peace and quietness, in 
a land flowing with milk and honey. 

What precious lives have been sacrificed, and blood shed, since the 
commencement of the disasters of which I am about to write! How 
much property has been ruthlessly destroyed, to acquire which years of 
toil and labour had been spent by its owners! How many mothers have 
been left childless, and how many wives are there, even now, mourning for 
those who have fallen a sacrifice to the mistaken measures of a govérn- 
ment which could listen to the promptings of people who, to serve 
their own purposes, caused the land to be returned to these savages, 
and represented them as an ill-used people!—after the hard-fought 
battles and protracted sufferings of the colonists, who had so joyfully 
thought that the admirable arrangements made by the late Sir Ben- 
jamin d’Urban and Sir Harry Smith could not fail to meet the appro- 

tion of the home government; as the settlement made by them left 
the Caffres satisfied to consider themselves a conquered people, and also 
contented at the treaties which established for the English a permanent 
stronghold in the heart of Caffreland, and thereby insured the peace of 
the whole colony. 

Although it was pretty well known before the first outbreak, that such 
was premeditated, by the symptoms of the Caffres, who are usually so in- 
dolent, being constantly employed in the manufacture of their war- 
weapons, knob-kerries, &c., and by their more than usual avidity to pur- 
chase fire-arms and ammunition from the traders, and by those Caftres 
who are in service in the colony deserting to a man, yet it was extraordi- 
nary with what apathy those preparations were regarded, and it was only 
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when too late to prevent the mischief that the colonists seemed aware of 
their perilous position. 

Graham’s Town, it may not be unnecessary to state, is situated on an 
undulating piece of ground, surrounded by moderately high hills; the 
houses were at that time mostly thatched, one and two-storied brick build- 
ings, and, from the irregular way in which they were built, extended over 
a The principal streets run in right angles to each other, 
having a large square in the centre, where the houses were of a better de- 
scription, being mostly slate and flat-roofed, and nearly two stories in 
height. The possession of this town by the en has always been a 
source of much envy to the Caffres, as they are foolish enough to think 
that, could they but obtain it, they would, to use their own words, “ Drive 
the white man into the sea.” 

It was, then, in the latter end of December, 1834, that the Caffres 
first burst upon the colony; and well can I recollect the afternoon of the 
22nd of December, and the strange scene the town presented, as express 
after express arrived at the public offices from the different military 
outposts, with the appalling news that the Caffres had spread themselves 
all over the colony, burning and laying waste the farms, murdering the 
inhabitants in cold blood, and carrying desolation and terror wherever 
they appeared. At the time I write of, there was but H. M. 75th 
Regiment and the Cape Corps on the frontier; and my readers may, 
then, imagine the f consternation of the inhabitants when knowin 
their unprotected state, for the soldiers were mostly at the outposts, im | 
there were but a few in town. They were informed, by almost the first 
express, that the Caffres were even then marching down on them, con- 
templating to take the town as their first bold achievement. Imme- 
diately on receiving the intelligence, a mecting was held, and attended 
by the most influential of the inhabitants ; and a resolution was formed of 
taking immiediate steps to protect themselves, and fortify the town as 
well as they were able, until they could get assistance from Cape Town. 
It was deemed prudent to make the Episcopal Church, which was situ- 
ated in the centre of the square, a stronghold for the arms and ammu- 
nition ; for, as the magazine was some little distance from the town, it 
was thought the safest plan to convey its contents into this central 
position. The church was also to serve as a nightly refuge for those 
people who lived in the outskirts of the town. As soon as the meeting 
was dissolved, the church bell tolled forth the alarm. Gentlemen were 
seen on horseback, galloping about, some carrying orders to different 
parts of the town, others already armed, rushing and jostling in amongst 
the immense crowd collected, as if the Caffres were already pursuing 
them. As it drew towards evening the scene grew more exciting: men, 
women, and children, with terror and alarm depicted on their countenances, 
were seen carrying beds, bundles, and all their little valuables, hurrying to 
their refuge in the church; soldiers, with carts loaded with ammunition, 
hastening to and fro. Carriages and carts, full of the families of the 
civilians and merchants who had houses in the suburbs, were seen empty- 
bgp contents at every door in the square. Fortunate did those con- 

ider themselves who could get accommodation for their wives and 
children within it—whether in warehouse, dwelling-house, or “ negotic 
winkle” (retail shop). All night long were expresses coming in. 
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Anxious groups of men were waiting about the square, and at the public 
offices, for any fresh gleam of intelligence, and the busy hum of voices 
did not cease till morning dawned. 

On the 28rd, barricades were raised, fourteen feet high, with gates in 
the centre, of suffitient width only to admit one carriage or cart at a 
time. Iron chains were laid across the streets, as it was rumoured that 
the Caffres intended coming in amongst droves of cattle ; seemingly su 
posing that, from the colour of the cattle being mostly black, and the 
confusion that would ensue, they would be better able to screen them- 
selves. Cannon were also placed at the corners of the streets and the 
barricades. All day long, families came pouring in from the surround- 
ing districts, adding to the alarm and dismay by their separate tales of 
sorrow and woe; some had lost husbands and fathers, others had lost all 
their earnings and savings of years, and the husband and father of their 
children. 

On the morning of the 24th, a militia was formed, and a 
mounted corps established, called the Graham’s Town Volunteers, 
companies of which were sent off to assist the troops in intercepting the 
progress of the Caffres, others to escort the families of the farmers who 
were hurrying to town. Before night, every male capable of handling 
a musket was under arms. A picket of men were placed at night on 
the flat-roofed houses of a Mr. N., a merchant whose block of build- 
ings occupied a large portion of one side of the square, and which were 
conabeeall in the best position to protect their stronghold the church. 
In the stables, large yards, &c., &c., of these houses, one hundred 
mounted men were billeted; a guard was also placed at each barricade, 
and the gates were ordered to be closed at six in the evening, and could 
not be opened except by a written order from a commanding officer. 
Mounted patrols and soldiers were placed at night on the surrounding 
hills. 

On the morning of the 25th, Christmas Day, the militia first came to 
parade. ‘Their appearance at any other time would have been ludicrous 
enough, for never have I beheld a more motley assemblage; and, to 
judge from the gesticulations and rage of the old sergeant who drilled 
them, they did not take kindly to their new profession of arms. I must 
not forget to say, though, that they managed much better after some ex- 
perience; and some ladies presented them with a splendid set of colours, 
very nicely embroidered. Just before they dispersed, a mounted express 
came in, bringing, amongst other intelligence, the frightful news that a 
respectable merchant of Graham’s Town, and his father-in-law, had been 
cruelly murdered, and that the wife of one of the sufferers and her grand- 
child were then within two miles of town. A carriage was immediately 
despatched for them, and they soon drove up the square, where they were 
greeted with tears of sympathy and distress by all; for Mr. H. was 
deservedly loved for his many noble and good qualities. The little girl 
had her dress stained with the blood of her father, and as she looked 
around her, she held up her arm, and said, “ See, see the blood of my poor 
papa.” I think | still hear the shriek of the agonised and bereaved 
mother, as, coming up, anxiously expecting her family, the fearful truth 
burst upon her. Mr. H. had been for some time seriously ill, and had 
been staying at the farm of his father-in-law, with two of his’ children. 
On the intelligence reaching them of the outbreak, the whole party, con- 
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rasges, Ye oro and Mrs. M., Mr. H., and his two children, left the farm 
in a -waggon, and were within six miles of Graham's Towa, 
when they were attacked by Caffres; and while some of the marauders 
unyoked the oxen and drove them off, others semua been my Poor 
Mr. H. lay sick and helpless; and as the Caffres commenced stabbing him 
with assegys, his little girl, a most beautiful child, fearlessly attempted to 
pull them out; until a Caffre threw her from the waggon, and giving her 
shawl, told her and her ther to be off, or they w murder 
them. They then poor Mr. H.’s head with the 

Mr. M. ran about six hundred endeavouring to escape; but they 
ickly pursued him, and he fell dying, in the act of stanching a wound 
his neck, A little boy, son of Mr. H., was lost in the mélée, and sup- 
om by poor Mrs. M. to be also murdered, as no trace could be seen of 
iim when she left. 

Strange to say, amongst such ruthless savages they do not willingly 
molest either women or children ; and during the whole of the war I only 
heard of one woman being killed, and that was through an assegy being 
thrown through the window of a lone farm-house, the owner of which was 
a marked man. It was a redeeming point in their character, as women 
and children must have been constantly in their power, for many families 
were hid in bushes and holes until a favourable opportunity occurred of 
joining some patrol to town. 

The Sunday following these early events was also worthy of being 
marked. I never can forget the appearance the church presented as we 
entered it for morning service. Round the pulpit and reading-desk were 
piled stands of arms; and barrels and heaps of gunpowder, and other 
ammunition, were up at the communion-table, and a guard of soldiers 
was mounted to protect them. Groups of Fingoes (who also came into 
town pate iene y- Dutch families, poor people, all were bivouacked— 
may I make use of the expression—in the house of prayer. Solemn and 
impressive was the service of that day; and, to judge from the sobs and 
emotion of the congregation, the beautiful portion of Scripture and 
sermon selected must have sunk deep into the hearts of all, and carried 
consolation and hope even unto the most desolate. After service, an 
immense sensation was created in town, by the appearance of a Caffre, 
with the missing child of poor Mr. H. in his arms. The Caftre, it 

7 had been, up to the month preceding the outbreak, in the service 

. M., and had grown fond of the child. He happened to be one of 
the who attacked the father; and although he assisted in the 
murder, his heart failed him at the sight of the child, and apprehensive 
for its safety, he fled with it into a bush, and there fed it for some days 
on wild berries and flour and water, until the health of the child (pre- 
viously prmnaay Fama him so much alarm that he came into town with 
it in his arms, fearless for himself until,he had placed it in safety, when 
he attempted to get away, but he was stopped ; and on being asked what 
could have caused him to assist in the murder of Mr. H., who was so 
ill, he said that he thought he was doing Mr. H. a service, as he was so 
ill he could not get better. The poor child, only four years of age, did 
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not long survive its escape, for the exposure to cold and privation it 
had caused it to bring on a complaint from which the poor little 
sufferer soon died. 

On the Monday, a company of volunteers from Algoa Bay, with 
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a captain of the Graham’s Town Volunteers in command, went as 

to a bullock-waggon, to bring in the bodies of poor Mr. H. 
and M. Soon after arriving at the spot, a false alarm arose that 
the Caffres were in sight, when immediately the gallant Algoa Bay 
people farned, mounted their horses, and fled, leaving their captain and 
the driver to bring in the bones of the poor sufferers (for the hyzena and 
wolf had done their work) in safety to town. A few days now elapsed, 
although each day brought its own tale of bloodshed and arson, some 
well-known farmer or individual coldly murdered, yet people were almost 
beginning to view these things calmly, mg happened so often; and 
they were still too anxiously expecting to hear that the Caffres were 
upon them, for each patrol that came in had been pursued, or had had 
chance shots fired at them within a mile or two of town. 

At last, on the night of the 8th or 9th of January, an alarm was given 
by the out-pickets on the hills that an immense bedy of Cafires were as- 
sembled in Grobler’s Kloof, and others were seen coming up from all direc- 
' tions. The inhabitants of the town soon caught the alarm. The church bell 
again tolled forth. The houses were all illuminated; lighted tar-barrels 
were placed every six hundred yards in the streets; additional guards 
were placed at the barricades. ‘The militia were called out; an extra 
company of them sent to guard the Skit Kraal, or Pound, where there 
were 800 head of cattle; and from the Caffres generally trying to sweep 
them off first if they can, it was of course necessary to double the guard. 

At length pak ire appeared ready for action. For a little while a 
rather smart fire was kept up by the hill guards, and of course caused 
the people in town the greatest possible anxiety; but at length it 
ceased, and morning dawned with no appearance of a renewal of the 
promised invasion. It has been supposed that the Caffres had got 
alarmed at the sudden lighting-up and commotion in the tewr, and so, 
after a slight skirmish, when a few of them were wounded, they retired 
to their jungle (the Cowie Bush). It was stated that the Caffres at one 
time were round the town in such overwhelming numbers, thatthe 
parties on the hills could scarcely bear the horrible effluvia that always 
accompanies them. 

On viewing all the occurrences of that memorable night, the people 
congratulated themselves indeed that no further mischief had been 
done; for I have often heard it stated, by people who could be 
allowed to judge, that had the Caffres actually come into the town, half 
of it would have been burnt down, and the people sacrificed, before 
any resistance could have been made, in spite of arrangements so well 
carried out. For imagine, gentle readers, one of our gallant cap- 
tains of militia, put on guard at a most distinguished post, actually 
sank fainting into the arms of his men at the first tocsin of alarm! 
A major of militia turned pale, and declared himself so ill, that 
he also forsook his post, and was carried home (to run away another 
day)! A gallant cavalier of the mounted corps, dressed in a pea- 
green cloak, and a wide-awake hat with a splendid ornament of 
ostrich feathers, and the butt-end of his rifle sticking up by the side 
of his neck, forsook his troop altogether, and galloping about furiously, 
with his wife following in her carriage, hoping to make their escape, 
as soon as the Caffres appeared, to Algoa Bay, or some other 
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place! I think it was a night or two after this that another alarm 
sounded, and the militia turned out, and it was even said that the Caffres 
were already in the town; and as a drove of cattle was seen hurrying 
down the hill to the main entrance of the town, the excitement increased. 
to be a poor Irishman and some women and children. This 
poor fellow had of the murder of: his brothers-in-law, and that their 
wives and children were alone in the bush, and gallantly resolved to set 
out in-search of them, alone ; and he was rewarded in finding them, and 
this drove of cattle, that had by some means strayed from the Caffres, 
and succeeded in bringing them in safety to town. 

Acts of bravery and courage, almost unprecedented, were frequently 
occurring amongst the poor settlers and farmers ; and I have often heard 
of them managing to beat off the Caffres, when they were sometimes 
twenty to one of them. One particular instance, I recollect hearing, of 
six Dutch farmers, who, stationed on a small hill, found themselves sur- 
rounded by 500 Caffres, and managed to defend themselves until they 
were unexpectedly relieved, although they had been the whole day on the 
hill, and had fired till their guns had become so hot that they could 
scarcely load them. 

A few days again a when intelligence came in of another gen- 
tleman from Graham’s ‘Town having fallen a victim to the Caffres. He, 
Mr. B., hada farm close to that of Mr. M. before mentioned ; and as he 
had built a substantial stone house, with a flat roof on it, he felt himself 
comparatively safe, as he knew the Caffres too well to suppose they would 
molest him whilst in it. The Caffres, however, hovered about it for 
days; and endeavoured by all manner of means to get Mr. B. out, but 
of no avail, until at last they entreated him to come and speak to their 
chief, and he most foolishly agreed to the proposition, when they seized 
him, dragged him up a hill, and beat him to death with their knob- 
kerries. The Caffres scarcely ever forget an injury, and several people 
who had fallen under their displeasure were sought for at the outbreak, 
and followed until they could wreak their vengeance upon them. Poor 
Mr. M. and Mr. B., whose farms adjoined, were both marked men. 
Their farms abounded in the red clay or ochre that the Caffres rub their 
bodies with, and as these fellows were continually in the habit of stealing 
horses and cattle whenever they came, they were warned repeatedly that 
an example would be made of them by being sent to Graham’s Town 
Gaol; and as they did not heed the threats, a party of them were seized 
and sent; and this was the cause of their waiting so determinedly around 
the house of Mr. B., until they gained their object, in revenging their 
imprisonment by his death. 

he Caffres are well-known cowards, and never openly attack a house, 
A party of them will first secure the cattle and horses, and another will 
set fire to the house, and wait until the inhabitants come out, to murder 
them ; for they are dlways afraid of being overpowered by numbers, and 
never enter the house until they are pretty certain the fire has brought 
all out that were in it; they then commence breaking and destroying every 
thing within their reach, nothing escapes them. In one instance, a gen- 
tleman had to fly with his family from his house, before he had even 
secured his plate; and the Caffres, finding it, took it and melted it up for 
bullets. They always secured all the iron-pot legs they could find, for when 
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were short of ammunition for their guns, they made no scruples in 
placing bits of iron two and three inches ee in them; and I remember 
@ poor young officer that was wounded having two pieces of iron taken 
out of his leg and thigh, almost three inches in length. An interval of 
some weeks had now elapsed, and all further apprehension of another at- 
tack on the town gradually subsided. Other evils were now felt. The 
increase of so large an addition to the population, caused provisions to be 
so raised in price, that the inhabitants formed a board of relief for those 
who had been rendered destitute by the ravages of the Caffres. A fever, 
too, broke out, of so virulent a character that it carried off a great num- 
ber of people in a very short time, and it continued in the town, increasing 
and lessening in its severity, until the end of the war. | 

The 72nd Regiment had arrived some three weeks after the first out- 
break, and Colonel Smith was also there to take command. Martial law 
was proclaimed ; and several ludicrous scenes occurred about this time, from 
merchants refusing to mount guard, and being marched off by a file of 
soldiers to the guard-house. And during this time several conflicts had 
ensued between the Caffres and the troops in Caffreland ; and so little ad- 
vantage had we gained by them, that Colonel Smith at last went up him- 
self with a large force, and there remained until he brought the war to a 
peaceful conclusion. I need not, after what I have already written, con- 
tinue repeating the sufferings of the poor frontier colonist; they are 
already too well known. I can only pray, that if the war which is now 
raging be brought to as good a conclusion as the first was, that no repre- 
sentations from individuals will ever deter the home government from 
keeping a strong force of European soldiers in the heart of Caffreland, 
and never trusting for a moment to either Hottentot, Fingoe, or Caffre. 
They are all utterly faithless. This will be found, I am convinced, the 
only effectual way of preventing future war. 








THE DUKE DE RIVAS, AND THE MODERN POETRY OF 
SPAIN. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Tue literature of Spain has amply shared in the decay, political and 
social, of that noble and once-flourishing country, which, in years gone 
by, stood forth so proudly pre-eminent, the home of heroism, of chi- 
valry, and of loyalty, and of their handmaidens, rig my and poetry. 
The golden age of Castilian literature was that when Spain, after the 
struggle of centuries, arose to the highest pitch of grandeur, and seemed 
destined to extend its dominion over more than flalf the world. That 
exaltation of mind which gives rise to elevated sentiments, and kindles 
poetic fire, was then at its height; and that love of the beautiful and 
the sublime, that craving for the marvellous, which form the elements of 
romance, were everywhere prevalent, as well among the gentle dames of 
these times as among the hidalgo and other heroes who were 

Firm in trial, bold in peril, 
Mighty in the battle-field. 
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But the literary splendour of Spain became overcast along with its 
political horizon. Its enerzies Dosis exhausted—reverses and disasters 
checked the flights of fancy, and the fatal influence of the Inquisition, 
chilling into timidity the natures that had been so fearless and free, put a 

i e to the mental ion of the people. The country 
of those Moors, to the elegance of whose ideas the halls of the Alhambra 
still bear witness—the land of the Cid—the birthplace of Cervantes, 
became as an arid desert —a tangled wilderness m the midst of those en- 
lightened European nations upon whom it had once looked down with 

The art of sinking, unhappily, is more easily acquired, both by com- 
munities and by individuals, than the art of rising ; and during the reign 
of Charles II. there no longer existed a single poet, or a single writer of 
the slightest pretensions to celebrity in all Spain! “The literary 
aliment along with the political vitality,” and it is from this 
abject fall in its position in the world of letters, that the authors of 
modern Spain have to elevate it. 

The Duke de Rivas, whose history is in itself a romance, is taking the 
lead among these pioneers, it is to be hoped, of brighter days. Cireum- 
stances have thrown this remarkable man both into camps and courts, and 
have made him by turns a soldier and a statesman ; but it is to prodigal 
nature alone that he owes his genius and his poetical talents. Don Angel 
de Saavedra (it is worthy of remark that he bears the same name as the 
author of “ Don Quixotte”—Miguel Saavedra Cervantes) was born on 
the 10th of March, 1791, at Cordova, and was the second son of the 
Duke de Rivas, a Spanish grandee. From his infancy he evinced a 
decided taste for poetry and painting. The first elements of education 
he received from an emigrant French priest, and afterwards he was placed 
at a seminary for young noblemen at Madrid. Entering the army at a 
very early age, he was constantly engaged in the stirring events of war, 
from the year 1808 till 1814, when the pacification of Europe permitted 
Spain, for a brief space, to taste of repose. 

In 1822, Don Angel was sent as a deputy from his native town, Cor- 
dova, and speedily beeame involved in the political broils of that period, 
which, within one year, led to his proseription and flight from Spain. In 
the midst of the powerfully stimulating oceupations of war and politics, 
which would have Riess sufficient to have absorbed the faculties of most 
men, Saavedra contrived to cultivate his literary tastes and studies. Their 
literary tastes, as well as their Ye mor sympathies, formed a bond of 
union between him, Quintana, and Martinez de la Rosa, who also, during 
the war of 1808, had appeared before the public as authors. 

This union of physical and mental activity, considered in general so 
rare, was a distinguishing characteristic of some of the ancient authors 
of the Peninsula. Itgvas during his military movements from Vienna to 
Tunis, that Garcilasso’ de la Vega, one of the most renowned soldiers of 
Charles V., wrote his Spanish Eclogues, as if therein to seek temporary 
repose from the din and tumult of arms. Hurtado de Mendoza was 
better known as a diplomatist and governor in Italy than as an author, 
and yet he wrote the history of the Wars of Gren Cervantes him- 
self had lost an arm at the battle of Lepanto in 1571, and having been 
taken prisoner by an Algerine corsair in 1574, he had been a captive at 
Algiers for five years before he wrote “ Don Quixotte.” 
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At the sanguinary battle of Ocaiia, near Toledo, where, in November, 
1809, the Spaniards were vanquished by the French, Don Angel de Saa- 
vedra, severely wounded, was left among the dying and the dead. He 
was rescued by a common soldier, and the life thus saved has been de- 
voted by him to the benefit of his country, to the service of the muses, 
and to the claims of friendship and affection. He has by turns been 
loaded with honours and oppressed by persecution. Sent to the Cortes as 
a deputy from Cordova in 1822, he was soon obliged to seek refuge in 
ee . In 1834, the poet and the patriot, who had then become Duke 
de Rivas, by the death of his elder brother, repassed the Pyrenees, and 
in 1836 became pa of the Interior under Isturitz. At the fall of 
that ministry the duke had again to fly his country, and only escaped the 
fury of the misled populace by assuming a disguise. In 1845 he was 
the Spanish ambassador at Naples; in January, 1851, he was offered the 
_ foreign department, on the resignation of the ministry of which General 
Narvaez was the head; but on his declining to accept it, the office was 
filled by M. Beltran de Lis. Recently, in , Meer 1852, the Duke de 
Rivas, along with the Duke de Vista Hermosa, and M. Martinez de la 
Rosa, have been appointed to the three vacant seats of councillors in the 
Royal Academy of the Noble Arts of St. Ferdinand. 

The most esteemed work of the Duke de Rivas is his ‘‘ Moro Exposito,” 
which was published at Paris in 1834. It, and his historical romances, 
have acquired for him the flattering name of “The Walter Scott of 
Modern Spain.” His lyrical poems form a kind of impassioned history 
of his life, while a fugitive from his beloved country. ‘ El Desterrado,” 
‘“‘ The Proscribed,” was written when the poet, obliged to leave Spain in 
1823, had reached Gibraltar, from whence he embarked ; the ship sailed 
at sunset, and the melancholy poet exclaims : 


When morning dawns, I shall behold no more, 
O loved Hesperia, thy beauteous shore! 

Borne by the swelling breeze far, far from thee, 
In vain those eyes shall seek thee o’er the sea! 


Ah, sink not yet, 1 9 sun! In pity stay! 
While on yon plains I gaze, with verdure gay, 
And on yon noble stream amid them flowing, 
That ’neath thy parting ray is warmly glowing. 


Hail, Guadalquivir, Andalusia’s pride! 
So swiftly rolling to the ocean's tide. 
Alas! reflected on thy waters clear, 
Do not Cordova’s ancient walls appear ? 


Cordova! where these eyes first saw the light, 
Where Fortune’s smiles seemed promising and bright, 
And in her golden cradle rocked—to me, 

None could have deemed how faithless she would be! 


A simple child, upon thy banks I strayed, 
While gathered shells and flowers my treasure made ; 
An ardent youth, my charger’s fiery tread 
}mpressed thy shores, as wildly on I sped. 


Thy murmuring wavelets echoed back the sound 
Of martial lays, or of love’s sighs profound ; 

On thy sweet margin, riches, glory, love, 

Were mine, till rose an evil star above. 
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O thou, who erst beheld me flushed with joy, 
Behold me now !—malignant Fortune's toy— 
Poor, sad, proscribed. O Guada.quivir, see 
A homeless, hopeless wanderer in me! 


Ungrateful country! Exiled from thy sward, 
Is this, for my devotion, the reward ? 

Yet, in thy cause, have I not fought and bled ? 
Where are thy freedom and thy glory fled ? 


My mother! how ¢hy name consoles my heart! 
Thy tender love, at least, can ne’er depart. 
Alas! that tlou for me shouldst shed such tears, 
And live a prey to agonising fears ! 

Mv brothers! ye for me will also grieve ; 

And thou, Angelica, whom I must leave! 

Thou, who hast kindled in my soul a fire, 
Which never can, but with my life, expire! 


And ye, my friends, affectionate and true— 

Ah! must I quit you all, ye faithful few! 
Unhappy Spain! how, in this evil hour, 

Strangers and tyrants crush thee with their power! 


And if thy sons have fallen, it is not 

From their corruption, but their piteous lot. 
Yet liberty shall triumph once again, 

Nor the avenger’s sword be drawn in vain. 


When will that glorious day’s bright morning dawn ? 
May it arrive before long years be gone! 

While yet the blood flows hotly in my veins, 

And this right arm its sinewy force retains ! 


But if the laws of destiny shall place 

Between this hour and thai a lengthened space, 
Still may it come before Death’s cruel hand 
Relentlessly hath waved its last command ! 


Oh, may these tearful eyes, my country, rest 

Once more on thee—and thus once more be blest! 
Though even on the grave’s dark brink [ stood 
The prey of weakness, age, decrepitude ! 


Oh, may I press thy soil but once more free, 
And rich and happy as thou wert—for me, 
Though but a desert then, no love to bloom, 
No friendships but.those buried in the tomb ! 


Then let me seek my native vale once more, 
And on the Guadalquivir’s lovely shore, 
Beneath the silent moon’s pale, tranquil ray, 
Chant to the winds my last expiring lay ! 


And be thy glory, Spain adored, its theme! 
No morte alone a hope, a wish, a dream : 
Thy poet, then, ee life contented close, 
And, with his ancestors, go seek repose ! 


During the years of his exile, Don Angel de Saavedra visited France 
and Italy, as well as England; and in France he was compelled to have 
recourse to one of the amusements of his earlier years—painting, in 
order to maintain himself and his family, for he had at length married 
the Angelica apostrophised in his poem, “ The Proscribed.” An ode to 
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his son, who was born in exile, is full of tenderness and simplicity. The 
following translation is an extract from it: 


Upon thy mother’s breast thou sleepest, love, 

As on a flower ihe pearly dew-drop stays ; 
Pure, innocent, as cherub-forms above, 

Bright. as on diamonds fall the sun’s clear rays. 


Thy feet have not yet pressed this grovelling earth— 
T hy hands touched cruel steel, corrupting gold; 
Thy smiling mouth, still speechless from thy birth, 
las ne’er offended man, nor untruth tol 
Thou know’st not what is death, or what is life ; 
For thee the hours glide on devoid of sorrow. 
Ah! what may be thy lot—sweet peace, or strife-? 
Thou car’st not, for thou dream’st not of a morrow. 
Sleep, blessed babe ! or wake but to receive 
Our tender kisses, o’er and o’er again; 
Enchant me thus, until I cease to grieve 
Over the bitter cup Fate bade me drain. 


Ah, when thou smilest at my fond caress, 
Forgotten are the trials of the past ; 
Forgotten, too, what ills may yet oppress, 
What frowns on me may Bhat. fortune cast. 


Yet even ‘his is all imperfect joy, 
For my heart asks, what destiny is thine, 
In that mysterious future, which, my boy, 
Nor gold, nor strength, nor science can divine ? 


There is much variety in the historical romances of the Duke de Rivas; 
his imagination has enabled him to create quite a brilliant and poetic 
world: tragic adventures, chivalric combats, prodigies of valor, tales of 
love—all adorn and diversify his glowing pages. ‘The royal lover of 
Maria Padilla, Don Pedro the Just, or the Cruel, as he has also been 
termed, is the hero of more than one of the duke’s historical tales. “ Re- 
cuerdo de un grande hombre,” “The souvenir of a great man,”’ pre- 
sents a sad picture of the chagrins, the trials, and the obstacles against 
which the celebrated Genoese navigator, Christopher Columbus, had to 
struggle, when, strong in his religious faith, and led by his pes genius, 
he ventured across unknown oceans to discover a new world, and pointed 
out to succeeding generations the liquid pathway to the sunny islands and 
rich continents of the West. 

When the Duke de Rivas first attempted the revival of Spanish poetry, 
he stood almost alone. His example has been worthily followed by many 
of his countrymen; among whose names may be mentioned those of Zo- 
rilla, Mora, De los Herreros, Gil y Zarate, and Garcia Gutierez. All 
success attend the patriot-poets of Iberia! May they be “skilled to imi- 
tate an elder page!” For surely there must still exist— 


Of strange tradition many a mystic trace— 
Legend and vision—prophecy and sign— 
Where wonders wild of arabesque combine 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade, 
Forming a model meet for minstrel line. 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 
BY A GERMAN SOLDIER. 


Cuapter VII. 


VILLAGE QUARTERS AND TOWN ARREST. 


Arter stowing away our horses in what the boor, who came out to 
receive us, magniloquently denominated “ the stable’—a humble shed, 
romantically situated at the foot of a towering mountain of animal and 
vegetable débris, surrounded on three sides by a miniature sea, whose 
colour tempted one to call it the “ Red Sea,” but whose oderiferous pun- 
gency rendered the “ Putrid Sea,” a more appropriate denomination—four 
of us, that is to say, Dose, myself, and two cannoniers, marched in grim 
array towards the house which was destined to receive us during the 
sojourn of the 9th brigade at Wilhelmstadt. At the door we encountered 
the boor’s better half, who with her knuckles to her sides, and petticoats 
tucked up to her knees, displayed a far more martial air than her lord 
and master. He had gazed at the Kriegsleute in silent wonderment, and 
answered all our interrogatories with a low bow and a scrape; but this 
' bellipotent virago maintained her foot upon the threshold with a never- 
surrender air, eyed us with considerable hauteur, and asked in an un- 
daunted tone for our quartier-billet. 

Dose, who had previously advised me to take note of his conduct on 
such an eme y, immediately broke ground before this hostile fortress, 
and began to bluster and rave in a most incoherent manner, and in a style 
that plainly showed he had taken Captain De Foe as his model orator. 
Accustomed as I was to his rambling circumlocutions, this time I could 
not succeed in detecting anything like a glimpse of ratiocination in the 
vehement a phe with which he overwhelmed our audacious anta- 
gonist. “ Military services!” “ Patriotism!’’ “-Prussia!”’ ‘ Fatherland !” 
and even “German Unity!” were mingled in an odd farrago with 
“ Schnapps !” “ Sausages!” and ‘‘ Sauerkraut!” But if oratory were to 
be judged | by its effects, and not by style, then Sergeant Dose might be 
entitled to rank with the first orators of the age. The bewildered 
woman, assaulted by such a flood of oratory, no doubt the more terrible 
from its incomprehensibility, by degrees was expelled from the hostile posi- 
tion which she had taken up with so much resolution. One by one her 
outworks were stormed and demolished by the battery of words, a for- 
midable breach was made in the Sircussvéllathiiia behind which she had 
entrenched herself, and the assaulting columns were ready to pour with 
the irresistible force of irrefragable arguments.into the centre of her 
stronghold. So without more ado, she yielded to the overwhelming odds, 
and delivered her citadel unconditionally into the ueror’s hands. 

After this slight passage of arms, and the less victory of our 
chief in the wordy war, all negotiations were conducted with the greatest 
civility. The Hausfrau, all complaisance, promised that we should be 
treated as themselves, should eat out of the same dish with her and her 
good man, and many other assurances equally satisfactory to our feelings, 
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but whieh we afterwards found to be made a virtue of from necessity. 
If we had not, literally ing, partaken of the same dish with our 
compulsory entertainers, their cottage would have afforded us nothing 
but chameleons fare; and the goodwife’s culinary accomplishments went 
no further than the manufacture of one dish, the only one that ever 
graced her table, though to give her her due, she did sometimes venture 
upon a slight variation by a change in the proportions of its heterogenous 
oanremr Thus, in the morning, she would ages a decoction of 
and greasy water, inspi by a congeries o minous par- 
ticles, amon which almost puy pcodadtinn of the ‘Bichea-gutden 
might have found a representative, and sparsely interlarded by fragments 
of some doubtful-looking fatty substance, which on inquiry we found to 
be portions of the friends and relatives of the long-legged swine we had 
seen acorn-hunting in the forest. At midday the meal was used with a 
more sparing hand, and there was a decided preponderance of pork ; 
while in the evening there would be a substratum of meal overlaid with 
a fleet of beans, floating about in cireumambient grease. Such was the 
preparation, which, with a loaf of Pimpernickel (a coarse rye bread), com- 
our hostess’s bill of fare. After my first trial of the unctious oglio 
was very shy of renewing the acquaintance, and mapa erred 
catering for myself at one of the numerous little Schenken, whic 
up like mushrooms at the advent of the military to Wilhelmstadt Heath. 
Limited as was the goodwife’s catalogue of dishes, it far outdid all she 
could offer in the way of sleeping-room to four artillerymen. Her house 
contained but three apartments, one of which did duty as kitchen, parlour, 
and room of all work; the second was the bedroom of herself and hus- 
band—so that we had no choice between the third room and the stable. 
When roosting-time drew near, we made some inquiries after our destined 
Sper and to our great surprise were referred to a small square 
door, which by some unaccountable whim on the part of the arcllitect 
had been placed close under the kitchen ceiling, and was only to be 
entered by placing our hands on the threshold, and swinging oneself up 
like a harlequin. This, we were informed, was the door of our room. 
An ignorant observer would have immediately pronounced it to be that 
of a eupboard or an oven. ‘The interior of the room corres to 
its singular entrance. It was a small cavernous apartment, w only 
outlet was the door above-mentioned. Its bottom had been covered over 
with straw, and on the straw reposed a mattress and feather-bed occupy- 
ing the whole superficies of the floor. This was but an uncomfortable 
prospect for four artillerymen, especially on a July night, after the 
sun had been mercilessly pouring down his hottest rays upon the 
shingle roof; but since no ruse de guerre, however ingenious, could have 
bettered our condition, as at Herr von Querfurth’s, we were foreed to be 
content, and dispose of ourselves as best we might. Accordingly after 
the Bauer and Bauerinn had retired to their roost, we undressed in the 
kitchen, and Dose, after carefully reeonnoitring the whole terrain, hoisted 
himself into the gorge and descended safely on the other side. This, for 
his long legs, was an easy task, but for such a homunculus as myself it 
proved a most hazardous operation. I succeeded, indeed, in swinging 
myself up to the threshold with some ease, but there I remained, with a 
leg: on each side, contemplating how I might affect the descent in the 
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most convenient manner. Before I had succeeded in excogitating a 
feasible method, I unfortunately overbalanced myself, and fell more 
rapidly than comfortably into the bed on the other side. The two can- 
noneers proved as clumsy as myself, so that we all lay tumbled in a 
disorderly heap one upon the other. That Dose possessed some of the 
ualities of a great general, I had never doubted, and he did not lose 
the present opportunity for making a display of his energy and coolness 
under danger. With his stentorian voice he shouted to the hostess for a 
light, and then, with much composure and regularity, = labouring 
under such serious inconveniences, he assigned to each of us his place. I 
lay by his side, and the two cannoneers were placed with their heads 
in the opposite direction, so that their feet reached nearly to our knees. 
This ingenious arrangement was the device he hit upon to obviate the 
inconvenience we should otherwise have experienced by finding the 
counterpane too narrow to cover four abreast. In this position he and I 
kept firm hold of the upper, while the two cannoneers tugged at the 
lower end of the covering till it was stretched out as tight as a drum- 
head. Dose, whoon any unusual occurrence was generally ready with a 
pertinent illustration, now favoured us with an apposite episode out of his 
own experience. When he was yet a bombardier, he happened once to be 
quartered for the night in a very small village, so small that every house 
had to take eight or ten men. In his there were nine who had to share 
two beds between them. Dose was put into one bed with four cannoneers 
under his charge. The bed was not intended for more than two persons, 
and consequently they were obliged to lie very compactly, fitting into 
one another, like spoons in a spoon-basket. Dose occupied the right 
wing, and had arranged that at liis command, every one should turn 
simultaneously from one side to the other, for which purpose he gave the 
words “ to the left!” or ‘right about !” when a majority of voices ex- 
a wish to that effect. At last one of his comrades, “in Schlaf- 
trunkenheit begraben,” misunderstood the command, and turned the 
wrong way, or did not turn sufficiently. ‘‘ You may imagine,” said he, 
“into what confusion this threw the whole line. My exclamations of 
‘ Order, order—as you were,’ &c., were not, or could not, be obeyed. 
The bedstead was not strong enough to sustain such violent evolutions, 
but yielded with a loud crash, and precipitated us all on to the floor. 
The strangest part of the business was, that after we had cleared away 
the ruins of the bedstead, and divided the clothes between us, every one 
declared he was twice as comfortable as before... I assure you,” he con- 
cluded, ‘ there is nothing like experience after all.” 

As no one was found hardy enough to controvert this proposition, we 
were soon wandering in the land of dreams. 

The heath where our exercises were to be carried on, was a rush 
plain some miles in extent. Near its centre we erected, under the 
colonel’s superintendence, the model of a bastion @ la Vauban,—by its 
side a small but fierce-looking redoubt, and stretching out for some 
distance on either side of these fortifications, we piled up two banks of 
earth about six feet high, which were intended to represent lines of in- 
fantry, and serve as a butt for our guns and mortars. At some distance 
in the rear of these works, and near the end of the heath, was a large 
mound of sand, called the Kugelfang (Ball-catch) intended, as its name 
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imports, as a receptacle for all the missiles that might chance to over- 
shoot their mark. Side by side with these martial sights, the social bri- 
of sutlers, servants, and other inseparable concomitants of a brigade 
in cantonments, had thrown up their temporary encampment under the 
leasant shade of an acacia-grove. There a numerous army of provve- 
itori and Bierschenker set up their stalls and gaudy booths, each under 
the auspices of some eccentric signboard, in which they strove to outdo 
each other in singularity and attractiveness. One fat Frau, who retailed 
Schnapps, Brauntwein, and the like, styled her establishment “ Zum 
nassem Schwamm” (The Wet Sponge), which seemed rather a takin 
idea, for at a little distance from = booth, some uninventive vival 
desirous of eclipsing the Wet Sponge, informed the world that he kept 
“The Wetter Sponge,” while on the other side, another competitor, 
seemingly resolved at once to distance all competition in that line, was 
guilty of a similar plagiarism, by hanging out “ The Wettest Sponge of 
all” (Zum allernassesten Schwamm). | 

After the bastion, redoubt, &c. were completed, the colonel held a 

d parade, ere he commenced the hazardous operation of breaking 
ground before the fortifications, now in the enemy’s hands. This task 
was to be done by night, and with the greatest silence, because, as Tesch- 
chenschech told us, we were now in the enemy’s territory, and the 
greatest cireumspection would be necessary. 

The colonel was attended during this parade, and, indeed, during most 
of the operations at Wilhelmstadt, by two officers who did not belong to 
the brigade, but were enjoying their otium cum dignitate in Wilhelmstadt 
—both of them oddities in their way. One of these was a Colonel von 
Mantelschwingh, who, it was maliciously asserted, had nothing real about 
him. That he wore corsets and was pretty tightly laced could not be 
doubted by any one who witnessed his strange manceuvres and odd con- 
tortions, to which he was obliged to have recourse if he wanted to pick up 
anything from the ground; and his valet declared, that his trousers and 
uniforms were so stiffly wadded that when taken off they would stand up 
by themselves. Connoisseurs maintained that his raven hair partook by 
nature of the carrot’s healthy hue, and was only preserved from relapsing 
into its former state by repeated applications to the barber’s dyeing-tub; 
and I myself can testify, that whenever the sun shone upon it it reflected 
a most suspicious ms tinge. I had never in my life seen any one with a 
clearer or fairer complexion, but here, again, Fame, with her malicious 
trump, declared that it was manufactured in Paris! The name of the 
colonel’s second satellite was Major-General von Ente, an old superan- 
nuated officer, who had served against the French under Brunswick in the 
last century, and after taking a distinguished part in the war of liberty, 
he received a pension on the retired list in 1816. This crotchetty septua- 
“rae was distinguished by his pertinacious adherence to an old- 

ashioned uniform of the style of the great Frederick, which he still per- 
sisted in wearing whenever there was a ae gathering in his neigh- 
bourhood, and its somewhat comical effect was heightened by his plan of 
buckling up his sword so tightly, that it stuck out behind him like the 
tail of a fly-bitten bull. This singular custom was productive of rather 
an amusing prelude to our grand parade. One of our officers possessed 
a handsome little poodle, who was an admirable proficient in all the ac- 
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complishments which are usually displayed by highly-edueated dogs. He 
are m4 two legs with as much solemnity 

as a burghermaster, and make as ful a bow to the ladies as any frog- 
ing pétit-maitre. One of his qualifications, though only a second 

or third-class one, consisted in his leaping over a stick or sword when 
held before him, and of his abilities in that wa aoemris cere apa 
laughable exhibition on the parade-ground. was usually up 
during parade in the officer’s room, but this day he managed to effect his 
and immediately came to seek his master on the ground. 
Whites enulliter shant secsonich of hhim, he hagpestsl tb the sword 
of Major-General Ente in its usual horizontal position. With a short 
bark of delight at this opportunity for an exhibition of his talents, he 
scampered up to and sprang over it in gallant style. The officers who 
were behind the general could not refrain from laughter. The little 
animal, encouraged by this applause, repeated his leap for the second, 
third, and fourth times. The general, totally unconscious of what was 
ing behind his back, turned round to discover the joke, and, in so 

i nted his rear to the troops, upon which Napoleon (the poodle), 
in th highest glee, followed the retreating sword and repeated his leap 
for the benefit of the brigade. The effect was irresistible. Not all the 
rules of discipline and taciturnity could restrain a gentle titter in every 
one who had witnessed the spectacle; and as this was not suppressed by 
the laughing officers, a general roar ran down the ranks as the happy 
little poodle continued his exercise with unabated vigour, which did not 
cease till he was snatched up by the officer’s servant and carried off the 
ground, still yelping with all his might. What made the matter worse 
was, that it afforded an opportunity for the satirical folks of Wilhemstadt, 
who are ever ready for a bon mot, to declure that this was the first time 
the general had ever put any one to the sword.* 

At the exact time fixed upon in the programme of the evening’s opera- 
tions, the obedient sun quenched his fiery orb in the bosom of the At- 
lantic, and just three-quarters of an hour later the business of the night 
began. At this first essay we were to throw up, according to the colonel’s 
instructions, five batteries, two for heavy breaching-guns, two for mortars, 
and one for howitzers. The principal thing, of course, in the construc- 
tion of a battery before a fortress, is the breastwork, or parapet, which pro- 
tects the artillerymen from the enemy’s fire. For mortars and howitzers. 
which pitch their missiles pniahalienlhd, it is merely a sloping mound of 
earth and turf a few feet in advance of the guns, but for breaching guns, 
which have to be thrust out through an embrasure, it is a more elaborate 
erection, being composed of a bank of earth, which is surrounded and 
kept in shape by palisades or ports, fascines, and gabions filled with earth. 
As soon as it was dark enough for us to work at the trenches without 
danger of discovery by the bastion or redoubts, the whole brigade was up 
and doing; the officers crept forward to mark out the lines, and the men 
stood waiting for directions, some with gabions, fascines, or spades, and 
some with large hammers, which were covered with felt, that the pales 





* The joke cannot be preserved in English. The German idiom for “to put to 
the swoyl” is “uber die klinge springen lassen,” which, literally translated, is 
“to make to spring over the sword-blade,” wherein the point of the witticism lay. 
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might be driven in with as little noise as possi My good Dose, 
was charged with the erection of one wall in the breaching battery, di 
not assign to me a toilsome share in the general distri 
labour, but left me with three other Freiwilligen to guard the 
which is a reserve-store of tools, &c., stationed a little in the 
entrenchments, in order to supply the workers with any matcriel they 
hist went of wo thet Teodd-eijey iil the excitement of the scene 
without any of its fatigue. For some time the proceedings were highly 
interesting; the silence and secrecy with which the men worked and 
talked seemed so perfectly real and unfeigned, that once or twice I caught 
myself glancing towards the bastion, expecting to see a bright flash light 
up its frowning parapet, and to hear the boom of a heavy gun sending 
an iron messenger to warn us off its ground, or to see a fizzing tourbillon or 
rocket come wagging its long tail through the air, with the treacherous 
intention of giving us an unasked-for illumination, and affording the 
enemy a clear view of all our doings. But, by constant disappointments, 
this hallucination waxed fainter and fainter, and was ultimately dispelled 
by the imperturbable silence of the hostile fort. Then the monotonous 
rap-rap of the muffled hammers, the click-click of the spades, and the 
sotto voce exclamations of the men began to fall upon our ears, and when 
at last the stores, which we had been set to watch, were all dealt out, we 
all agreed that the night was very tedious and chilly ; so, holding a council 
of war, it was unanimously resolved, that “‘ Whereas we had been ordered 
to watch certain stores, and these stores were now consumed, we were, 
ipso facto, released from the duty which had been assigned to us;” and it 
was further resolved, that “such being the case, the most advisable course, 
on the whole, for us to pursue would be, not to report ourselves to the 
commanding officer, but to repair forthwith to one of the Schenken on the 
heath, and there hold high carouse on humming beer and strong kanaster. 
After some further discussion, in which the various merits and demerits of 
the several taps were fully argued and decided, it was agreed, nem. con., 
that the Merry Sutler should be the fortunate place felicitated by our 
society; for, though we were not unmindful how much it was haunted by 
the gold epaulettes, we considered ourselves secure against any invasion 
by them, so long as the works on the heath were in active progression. 
This being settled, we divided into four companies of one man each, 
that we might with more care and circumspection thread our devious paths 
through the throngs of non-commissioned and commissioned, and after 
having all accomplished that delicate task with perfect success, we again 
found ourselves together before the door of the Merry Sutler, by Margaret 
Kaiserinn. The latch is lifted by the Weizkopf, who of course is captain 
of the company, and the four Freiwilligen enter the principal of the two 
compartments of the Merry Sutler. But see !—What awful shock have 
they all received? Why do they all recoil as if from an electric battery ? 
Why do they knock each other down in their hurry to get out, as if 
Beelzebub were waiting for the hindmost? There is no one in the room 
but the buxom hostess, and it surely cannot be her smiling face that has 
sent them all flying so precipite-volissime-volmente as an Italian might 
say in one of the nine-cornered compounds in which his language luxu- 
riates? No. But look upon the table and there you wiil discover suffi- 
cient reason for our headlong panic. ‘There stood some glasses, a bottle 
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of Rudesheimer, and a plumed hat and sword of most unmistakable iden- 
tity, often seen on the person of our redoubtable commander. As soon 
as these objects imprinted themselves upon our retina, we naturally 
enough concluded that the owner was not far distant—probably in the 
next room—and we were accordingly proceeding to evacuate the premises 
with all ible celerity, when the anes hostess rallied our flying 
columns, by assuring us that the colonel was away with the brigade, and 
had only left his sword and plume that he might go about and watch the 
ngs incognito. Thus reassured, we again crossed the threshold 
of her hostelry, and after taking due precautions against a surprise, by 
locking the outer door and placing chairs against that of the inner com- 
— which had also a door leading outwards, we sat down to our 
ostess’s society—a box of flavorous Manillas, and some unparagoned 
punch, for the Saeonsion of which Frau Kaiserinn had a regimental repu- 
tation. Before we had got half-through our second glasses, the outer 
door of the other room was opened ; and whilst we sat silently deciphering 
our neighbour's conjectures, by the expression of their faces, we were 
startled from our seats by the voice, not, thank Heaven, of Von Tesch- 
chenscheck, but of our never-enough-to-be-detested Captain de Foe, 
calling loudly for Frau Margaret. She, dear little woman, knowing as 
well as ourselves, that if discovered two or three days arrest would be our 
luckiest lot, motioned us to escape with the utmost silence and secrecy, 
and went into the other room to wait upon her unwelcome guest. There 
we heard De Foe accost her in a would-be-insinuating tone, vainly en- 
deavouring to play the amiable, and even try to kiss her aggravating little 
mouth; failing in which, he requested her to give him some brandy-and- 
water, lock the door, and not suffer any one to come in, as he did not wish 
to be disturbed. This last request showed us how matters stood. Captain 
de Foe had no more right to be absent from his post than we had, and 
would not approve of a surprise by the colonel a wit more than ourselves. 
This discovery stayed our incipient flight, and in an evil moment inspired 
me with the idea of playing a trick upon the captain, by making him be- 
lieve that the caliaal was at hand. So, putting the colonel’s hat upon 
my head, though that was quite a work of supererogation, not at all 
necessary to the success of my stratagem, and, taking his sabre in my 
hand, I began to stamp up and down the fioor, hemming and humming 
in atone as similar to Von Teschchenschech’s as that of a youngster, still 
in his teens, could be to that of an old veteran of sixty, at the same time 
suffering the sabre to clank against the floor and the table-legs. My 
stratagem was blessed with almost unhoped-for success. Like the hare 
that hears the baying of the hounds, our Foe flew to the door and vanished 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

Amazed at this sudden exodus, the wondering hostess opened our door 
with dubious looks, but immediately comprehending the state of aifairs, 
joined with us in a hearty laugh. But the old proverb, “ He that digs a 
ditch for another, &c.,” was never more strikingly exemplified than in the 
present instance. In the midst of our jubilations at the valorous captaiu’s 
flight, we were thunderstruck by the apparition of the still-more-to-be- 
dreaded Colonel von Teschchenschech, accompanied by some of his under- 
strapping officers, among whom, as if to render our confusion and asto- 
nishment complete, who should apnear but the self-same captain whom, a 
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moment before, we had put to such an ignominious flight. The lucky 
hypocrite having met with the staff at a little distance from the door, had 
in all probability managed to fall into the number in an unsuspicious 
manner, and he now stood before us with a physiognomy as sharp and 
precise as if, in his opinion, neglect of duty was a capital offence. The 
which now ensued as parties gazed upon each other—one with 
ismal forebodings, the other with incredulous surprise—was the most 
awful epoch in my life since that never-to-be-forgotten Sunday on which 
my presentation to his Majesty of the Rats took place. For a while I 
stood motionless as a statue, the plume still upon my head and the sabre 
in my hand, too much taken aback to be able to remove them. The 
colonel was equally dumbfoundered. With eyes wandering from his hat to 
his sword, and back again, he remained for a moment speechless and 
transfixed with horror. He was, however, the first to recover from this 
aay and, with a long-drawn sigh, he gasped out, 

‘Donner und Blixum! My sword!—my hat!” But gradually reco- 
vering his volubility, he went on more emphatically: “ Wretch, Mil- 
lionenhund, hol’ihn der Tefel! det is en Verbrechen.* I'll have a 
court-martial on the scoundrels. Margaret”—(this was to the hostess, in 
a tone which betokened relapse)—‘‘a chair! Those villains have upset 
me. Call the watch!” Then again to myself, in a scream of spasmodic 
energy, ‘“ My hat and my sword, with his majesty’s port d’épée! Drop 
them, you young scum of the earth.” 

This command partially restored my scattered thoughts, and, with a 
respectful salute, I replaced the unlucky articles upon the table, and stood 
waiting for my doom. Just then, to my infinite disgust, the impeccable 
De Foe chimed in with, 

“The young rascals! I am always correcting them for such foolish 
tricks, but they seem to grow worse instead of better.” 

This, of course, was intended to add fyel to the flames, and exasperate 
the colonel still more against us unfortunates; but in this benevolent in- 
tention he was only partially successful, for though it produced another 
avalanche of execrations from the colonel, yet he prefaced them by 
saying, “ Yes, Captain De Foe, it is very strange that all these scape- 
graces come from your company.” 

But this detestable hypocrisy on the part of the equally-culpable De 
Foe roused my gorge, and recollecting, at the same time, that there was 
no use in looking foolish and frightened before Von Teschenschech, who 
abhorred all such, as he thought, hypocritical disguises, I looked him 
boldly in the face, and told him, though without mentioning names, why 
I had ventured upon such a sacrilege. 

Although he hurled many a “ Donnerwetter” and “ Millionenhund” 
at me during the relation, he grew much cooler, and I had evidently suc- 
ceeded in turning some of his choler into another channel; and when I 
had finished, he insisted (as I had hoped and suspected) on knowing the 
name of the officer who was neglecting his duty Ts with ourselves, 
for which, he declared, we should all be brought before a court-martial. 

I at once, and without mincing the matter, maugre the sparkling eyes 





* His provincial pronunciation of “ Hol’ihn der Teufel! dasz ist ein Ver- 
brechen.” “The devil take him! that is a crime’ (or misdemeanour). 
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which blabbed of our Foe’s deep malice, replied, “ I believe, Herr Oberst, 


that it was Captain De Foe.” 
“ So-0-0-0-0 !” was the portentous poly-monosyllabic interjection with 
which the colonel this announcement—“ so-0-0-0-o! it was 


Captain De Foe, was it? Captain De Foe’s bat has long been the 
nursery of all the rascals in the brigade. And me art itis all plain 
now.” 

At this conjuncture the watch came in, and Von Teschchenschech inter- 
rupted his homily to order us away to the artillery park, to be afterwards 
placed under arrest, with a court-martial in perspective, so that we did 
not get the benefit of the remainder; but as long as we were within ear- 
shot we were comforted by hearing his crescendo voice dealing out some 
famous rhetorical thumps upon the peccant captain’s head. 

A little before daybreak a signal called the men from the trenches, and 
the whole brigade assembled to hear the order for the day read out. 
As far as it concerned us, it was to the effect that we should be put under 
arrest in the fortress of Wilhelmstadt, there to await our trial. So 
thitherward we marched, accompanying the staff and a portion of the bri- 
gade, cheered upon our way by the pleasant prospect of a court-martial, 
with a week’s imprisonment at its fore, and three weeks at its tail. 

With any other commander than Von Teschenschech, our best policy 
would have been to march gloomily along, with downcast eyes and 
timorous looks, as if struck down with terror at the thought of having 
incurred his dreadful displeasure. But with him we knew the futility and 
shame of such a course; so, dissembling our uncomfortable prognostica- 
tions, we marched along with the step of conquerors, trolling out the words 


of an old song, which began with 


Es steht ein Wirthshaus an dem Rhein, 
Da kehren die Soldaten ein. 

Frau Wirthin schenkt vom Besten 
Ulrichsteiner Fruchtbranntvein, 

Und setzt ihn vor den Gasten* 


—a hobbling ditty, which certainly had not many intrinsic merits to re- 
commend it, but was chosen by us because we knew it to be a favourite 
with our colonel; and this adroit courtship was not without its reward, 
for when he next approached us we had the pleasure of observing a gri 
smile upon his face, which encouraged us to hope that the song a Gr 
be without its effect upon the duration of our imprisonment. 

Soon after sunrise we reached Wilhelmstadt, and on the glacis the 
troops were dismissed to their respective quarters, we malefactors being 
despatched, under a body-guard of a pair of mounted orderlies, to the mi- 
litary gaol. It was a glorious Sunday morning when we were thus 
— ——_ Wilhelmstadt, in doleful dumps, as the hour of our fate 

wear. Shutter after shutter was being taken down, and door after 
door was opened, from some of which issued servant-maids, with pitchers 








« There stands an inn upon the Rhine, 
Where all our merry soldiers dine; 
The hostess’ vintage is the best 
Of Ulrichsteiner’s racy wine, 
Which she gives to every guest. 
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in their hands, to procure their matutinal supply of the crystal lymph 
that bubbled up from a spring in the market-place, just as if the whole 
town were awaking to get a peep at our forlorn procession. This, of 
course, was not by any means a paregoric to the irritation which we na- 
turally felt at being obliged to spend such a —— day within the 
gloomy precincts of a prison, and we were indulging in some he 
core upon the burghers for their early rising, when our spleen was sti 

urther aggravated by some words which came from a carriage oe 
at the door of an hotel, apparently on the point of setting off. The ti 
looks and dust-bespattered trappings of our confraternity seemed to have 
attracted the attention of some one within it, for we heard a voice inquire, 
“Who are these?” To which the waiter at the door replied, ‘“ Those 
Eurer Gnaden? They are arrestants from the artillery.” This question 
and answer awakened our curiosity. What on earth did they mean by 
inquiring who we were? Could not they let us poor devils go past with- 
out making some observations on our sorry plight? or did they mean to 
insult us? Waxing wroth at this impertinent interrogatory, I turned my 
- towards the carriage from which the voice proceeded. ‘Tausend 

eufel! Whom did I see? Thunderbolts and hailstones! What would 
I not have given for “ Perseus’ wondrous helm,” or Siegfried’s magical 
Tarnkappe (invisible cloak), to veil my shrinking form from the oe 
eyes that were laughing at my confusion? Oh, ye Gods! that ye shoul 
ever have played me such a villanous trick !— hat the fair sylph who, 
ever since I first beheld her, had been the cynosure of all my shonghte, 
should ever have surprised me at such a disreputable and unromantic con- 
juncture! How completely had‘ye turned the tables upon me at this my 
second meeting with the enchanting Emilie of Machenheim! For she it 
was. She and the elderly gentleman who had made the gratuitous 
inquiry about ourselves were the occupants of the carriage that stood 
before the door of the Three Kings’ Hotel. By the bones of Beelzebub 
it was a stunning blow, from the effects of which I did not recover till I 
found myself and three compeers safely lodged in a comfortable cell under 
the hospitable roof of the military gaol-keeper. 

Here, after taking a dispassionate survey of the state of affairs, we were 
rejoiced to find ourselves considerably better off than we had anticipated. 
Civilisation had not yet made sufficient progress at Wilhelmstadt to have 
introduced that odious refinement of cruelty, the Pennsylvanian system 
of ‘solitary confinement ; so that, to our great joy, we were all locked up 
in a batch, and we could enjoy the comfort of coating a fellow-creature’s 
voice. We also welcomed it as a happy omen that the colonel had not 
ordered us into Untersuchungs arrest, or arrest that is to be followed by 
a court-martial; so that now we should get off with two or three days’ 
incarceration, instead of as many weeks. Thus recomforted, we had not 
been long in our new habitat, before, overcome with the toils and troubles 
of the night, we were all sound asleep upon the dirty boards, with our 
consciences for bolsters; and I must confess that our experience in that 
way did not verify the truth of the old adage, that “‘ a good conscience is 
a soft pillow.” 

After sleeping till near mid-day, we were aroused by the noise of our 
iron door grating upon its rusty hinges. Drunk with sleep, we started 
up, and beheld the adjutant-lieutenant, Diggendorf, who smiled as he 
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beheld our hasty-and futile endeavours to smooth our ruffled plumage 
and divest ourselves of some of the extraneous coatings of adherent dust 
with which we were plentifully overlaid. His smile encouraged us ; for, 
as I have said before, he was a kind-hearted officer, and not one of the 
De Foe school, who are never content except when scolding or punishing 
their men. He had all Von Teschchenschech’s real -humour with- 
out any of his harshness or severity, and we now welcomed his appear- 
ance as the harbinger of happy news, in which we were not deceived. 
He had been that morning interceding for us with the colonel, who, 
after some delay, had at last consented that we should be released, on 
condition that we did not delay a moment ia Wilhelmstadt, but should 
set out forthwith for our country quarters. It may be imagined with 
what joy we received this announcement; and after thanking the lieu- 
tenant for his kind offices, with as much fervour as discipline would allow, 
we immediately marched through the town, and finding a waggon that 
was bound for some place near our quarters, we jumped in to hide our 
dirty persons from the eyes of Sunday promenaders, all smug and critical, 
and were soon rolling over the dusty heath towards Fettenweiden, where, 
after dropping my companions by the way, I arrived, as the Spaniards 
say, ‘sin novedad,” without novelty. 








THE SEA-SIDE RECREATIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 


Cuarter VI, 
I LAND AT H—VRE, AND BECOME AN OBJECT OF GENERAL ATTENTION. 


Wits the exception of the yellow-headed mate, who steered The Tub, 
the whole of the crew were what is called ‘“’tween decks”—that is to say, 
below—and the breeze continuing to be steady, and not too strong, the 
time wore away very pleasantly. I wt Ha my lieutenant with some 
of the adventures of my chequered life, which gave him a high idea of my 
capabilities; and he, in return, spun me several long yarns about the 
many wonderful things that had happened to him in the course of his 
maritime experience, leaving me i the firm conviction that a man’s 
knowledge of the world is only half acquired until he crosses the line. 

During a pause in our conversation my thoughts reverted to the story 
he had previously told me of his remarkable escape from the bagnios of 
Brest, and a feeling of anxiety arose in my mind as to whether it was 
= safe fora man in his position to show himself openly in France. 

therefore named the subject to him, and hinted that perhaps it might 
be as well if he remained quietly on board The Tub, while I went ashore 
with Grummit and the yellow-headed mate, and transacted the necessary 
business. 

With the daring which is habitual to the British Tar, he replied by a 
short, reckless laugh, adding : 

“Lord bless you, Cap’n, none on ’em would know me agin—p’r'aps 
none on ’em’s liyin’.” 
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‘*‘ But you are aware,” I resumed, wishing to impress upon him the 
necessity for caution, “that amongst the police arrangements in France 
there is one of a very peculiar nature. No person, whether a native or a 
foreigner, is ever confined in their prisons, if it be only for a few hours, 
without being obliged to sit for his portrait.” ‘ 

“ Port what?” asked my lieutenant, in a tone of surprise. 

“‘ His likeness,” I replied; “surely you remember what must have 
happened to yourself ?” 

“Oh, ah! that I do,” said Capstan, hastily, desirous of covering his 
confusion at not knowing the meaning of “ portrait.” ‘ Yes, yes, that 
they did,—oh, I recollects,—they took my likeness in black, as the man 
on the chain pier doos at Brighton,—what he calls a pro-feel.”” 

“T was not quite certain about the manner in which it was done,” [ 
answered; ‘‘I was only sure of the general fact. So they did it in 
profile! It is a shorter and more dangerous one for the prisoner, as the 
outiine of the features never varies. It seems to me, Capstan, that you 
run a greater risk than ever, for your profile is very msds wrens 

‘Ax your parding, Cap’n,” was his reply, “ but that makes it all safe. 
You must know that when I was took prisoner, I had what people call a 
fine roaming nose,—one of that there sort as stands out from the face 
like our flying-jib there, with this breeze to belly it out. Well, 1 forgot 
to mention that when | was a bein’ hauled into the boat by them as 

resarved my life, I came with my nose end on agin the gunnel, and 
Bethe the bridge right down. The surgeon he tried to splice it, but 
*twouldn’t do, and there it is a broken nose to this day; you may isy 
your finger in the holler. Feel, Cap’n, then you'll know that what 
say’s true.” 

“There is no vecasion,” I answered; “I have all along noticed that 
peculiarity in your countenance.” 

This was, indeed, the case; but from motives of delicacy I had re- 
frained from alluding to the circumstance, as there is nothing about which 
@ man is so sensitive as the shape of his nasal organ; you may touch 
anything but that. The nose, abstractedly, is a most singular fea- 
ture. Nothing influences the character, or determines a career, like 
the proboscis. To follow your nose is, perhaps, the safest maxim for 
a young man just entering life; and had I a dozen sons, my first advice 
to them would be to adopt that golden rule. To return, however, from 
this slight digression. 

“What you have just told me,” continued I, “satisfies me that you 
may land on the French coast without fear. An arbitrary government 
may do much, but it cannot reverse the laws of nature. Your accident 
was, after all, a fortunate occurrence.”’ 

“Werry so,” observed the lieutenant, with seamanlike brevity; and 
the subject was then dropped. 

To tell the truth, as it got towards daybreak, I began to feel drowsy, 
and though I struggled against the sensation, and once or twice jobbed 
my head rather heavily against the beam-ends, in endeavouring to save 
myself, as I fancied, from falling overboard—a common delusion when 
one is sleepy—I yielded at last to the soothing influence, and fell into a 
pleasing slumber, from which I did not awake till the sun was well above 
the horizon, and the French coast in full view. : 
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When told by Capstan that this was the case I could scarcely believe 
him. I rubbed my eyes with the same kind of astonishment that Co- 
lumbus must have i when first he discovered New York, and, 
like him, I felt that 1 had now really broken the basket of eggs; all the 
rest was plain sailing, and my name would henceforward be added to the 
list of British circumnavigators. 

“ Where is Havre ?”’ I inquired of my first lieutenant, “and how long 
will it be before we get in ?” 

* You see that ’ere headland,” said Capstan, directing my attention to 
a high promontory of a dark purple hue; “ well, that’s Cape Lee Have, 
Hawver lies round the pint; I should say we was about seven mile off or 
thereabouts, a matter of better than an hour’s sail, may be longer, for the 
wind’s gettin’ light and bafflin’.” 

“ I wish it was nearer,” I replied, ‘‘ for I’m beginning to get hungry, 
and long fora French breakfast. In the mean time, perhaps, I could 
have something got ready here?” 

In coorse, sir; which do you prefer, tea or coffee—Grummit’s a good 
’an for coffee. You boy, Jack, look to the fire in the caboose. In ten 
minutes, Cap'n, it’ll be all right ; p’r’aps you'd like a nice streaky rasher, 
or a briled whitin’ ?” 

“We will have both,” said I, rubbing my hands joyously; for if there 
is anything that sets a fellow up, after passing a night on the deep, it’s a 
cup of coffee and a broil. 

Capstan was as good as his word. In Jess than a quarter of an hour 
the breakfast was smoking in the main cabin, and while The Tub 
careered on her course towards Havre, I descended to do justice to it. 

On referring back to the pages of my present narrative, I find I have 
omitted to state, that when I became a marine proprietor | immediately 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of the R—y—1 Y—cht Sq—dr—n, at 
C—w-—s, expressing my desire to become a member of that distinguished 
body, as it was my intention to enter The Tub against anything in the 
S—l—nt. The reply which I received was highly satisfactory. “ ‘They 
wanted something,”’ the Secretary wrote, “to take the conceit out of the 
Y—nk—+s, who, since the victory gained by the Am—r—ca, did nothing 
but crow over the Cl—b; from the account which I had given of The 
Tub, he made no doubt that the honour of England was in my keeping,” 
and added that, “ when my name came to be balloted for, he should be 
very much mistaken if I were not admitted with flying colours.” 

ing secure of my election, although not yet admitted a member— 
the balloting season being over—I thought myself fairly entitled to write 
R. Y. S. after my name, and in a position to hoist the colours to which 
the Secretary had evidently alluded. Having my own ensign flying at 
the yard-arm, I did not adopt that of the Cl—b, but contented myself 
with a simple burgee in my maintop, jnst sufficient to let the French 
know the quality and condition of their new visitor, and few vessels, per- 
haps, ever entered a forei port more gallantly than The Tub; though, 
owing to a stupid swell of the sea as we rounded the pier-head, we were 
very oe being bumped against the lighthouse. This slight accident 
was entirely the fault of the yellow-headed mate, who would not give up 
the command of the tiller, though I tugged at it in a contrary direction 
to him, when I saw which way he was steering. My energy on this 
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occasion in all probability saved us from being swamped, for the moment 
the vessel free, she forged her head, as the mate said, and shot right 
my = hip’s papers (which th 
y passport ship’s which consisted of the Secretary's 
) being all right, The was admitted to pratique immediately , 
the inspection which she underwent was merely formal, the recog- 
nition of the R. Y. S: being one of the articles of the French Consti- 
tution. I had taken care, as the public may readily suppose, to divest 
myself of my monkey-jacket and coarse trousers; and when I reappeared 
on deck after breakfast, it was in the full dress of an Albanian chief, 
Pa a kilt, in whose ample folds were at least thirty yards of white 
mity ; ; 


Lists 


The greaves below my knee that wound 
With silvery scales, were sheath’d and bound ; 


on my feet were a pair of richly embroidered Suliote slippers, and a Can- 
diote cap of scarlet velvet and gold replaced the veteran Tarboosh. I 
could have wished that my followers had borne about them some more 
distinctive mark than their Guernsey frocks and glazed hats, but as the 
word 7'b was on the latter in conspicuous golden letters, there could be 
no doubt to whom they belonged. 

I have, on so many occasions, made my public entries in France in 
striking costumes, that I have, to a certain extent, become d/asé with 
the excitement which my appearance always creates. But I must do the 
inhabitants of Havre the justice to say that they seemed fully sensible of 
the magnificence of my turn-out. As I walked along the quays, with 
Capstan and the boy Jack a few paces behind me, the former carrying 
earner and the latter charged with a carpet-bag, the queue that 
followed, and, indeed, the crowd that surrounded me, was something 
quite extraordinary. Whenever I stopped they stopped; when I moved 
on they were again in motion; but whether standing or advancing, their 
voices were not for a moment still. The Norman-French patois differs 
considerably from the dialect of the Parisians, in which I had been edu- 
cated, but by lending an attentive ear, though I feigned not to do so, 
I could easily recognise the words of admiration which were on every 
tongue. 

Ah, le Pantin! est il beau donc! Quelle figure! mais faites atten- 
tion aux jambes. A-t-on jamais vu rien de pareil! Ah le petit 

qui se proméne! Qn dirait un vrai Mamelouk! Sapristie! Nom 
d’un matelot !” 

These and a thousand other flattering exclamations reached my ears 
on every side. “As to the Mamelukes, my fine fellows,” thought I, 
‘‘ you are not far out there.” However, I did not make a ae but 
contented myself by simply bending my head to the people as they 
escorted me in triumph to my hotel. Arrived there, I drew myself up 
on the perron, and raising my hand to obtain silence, the tumult of 
tongues was instantly hushed, and addressing them with my accustomed 

ity of accent, I said, ‘‘ Comment vous portez-vous ?” and at the close 
of that simple al/ocution I made the crowd a low bow and walked 
straight into the Hotel d’Europe,—the cheerful, I may say the merry, 
applause of the light-hearted Normans ringing in my ears as L retired. 
Notwithstanding my early meal on board 7'he T'ub, I was in very 
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cue for a second déjeuner, served @ la Frangaise, nor were my 
ite, Ww I itted to sit at the other end of the table, below the 
at all Jess active in their ions. — cételettes de ee 
aux 8, the wufs a la coque, and the rognons au natura 
with startling ra sity, and a few bottles of Grand Imperial 
Ordinaire—a wine very es in fashion just now—completed the repast. 
rag to taking the business in hand which formed the prin- 
ci ject of my mission to Havre, I despatched Capstan, who, during 
his confinement at Brest and his subsequent intercourse with the coast 
had picked up.a few French phrases, though his manner of speaking 
sounded in my ear like a jargon, to find out the dealers in the 
articles which it was my intention to “run.’’ While he was gone on 
this errand, I decided upon inspecting the town; and converting the boy 
Jack, for the nonce, into the character of my , tiger, or henchman, 
I issued forth, not without some apprehension, however, lest the crowd 
should gather again in such numbers as to prevent me from making 
those statistical observations which I meditated. 

But it is an old and a true remark, that the French people have no 
stability of character. They are pleased with whatever is new, even if it 
be for the worse ; indeed, 1 am inclined to think that they prefer it on 
that account. Asa nation, they very much resemble their own Cham- 
pagne: liberate their cork, which, whatever it is, has always been in its 
place too long, and off they go, all splutter, fizz, and excitement, a state 
of things which lasts sctow five minutes, and then all is dull as ditch- 
water till something wholly different occurs to stir them up again. It is 
only on this principle that I can account for the bjinaibines indiffer- 
ence which the inhabitants showed on my second appearance in public. 
The stupid fellows ed one in the streets without turning their heads, 
or making the slightest observation, though I more than once took off 
my cap and bowed, not for the purpose of attracting attention, but just 
to show them, as Louis XIV. remarked to Prince Talleyrand, that if 

liteness be banished from the manners of the French bourgeoisie, it is 
still to be found somewhere. I consoled myself, however, with the reflec- 
tion, that if the natives refused to speculate on my appearance and cha- 
racter, it was not my intention to return them that negative compliment, 
though the remarks which arise from my course of observation at Havre 
shall be brief. 

There is one peculiarity at Havre which strikes a stranger more than 
anything else, and that is the myriads of monkeys and parrots that fill 
the shops, particularly on the quays. In a general point of view, I look 
upon these restless, quarrelsome, impudent, chattering, screaming animals, 
as > of the French nation, and I think the shopkeepers of Havre are 

atly to be commended for the esprit and savoir faire which has in- 

uced them thus to display their natural characteristics, as an innkeeper 
a * out his sign to signify to his guests the sort of entertainment they 
are likely to find within. But there is something more than this. 1 have 
a tendency to believe in the metempsychosis, especially with regard to 
Frenchmen. As thev have no belief in a future state—I mean as to 
another world—it is but natural that their rewards and punishments after 
death should take place in this. It is not for me to decide to what cate- 
gory the condition of monkeys and parrots belongs—it may be pleasant 
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or it may not—but I am firmly of opinion that the moment a French- 
man’s spirit evaporates over the domestic tw: of charcoal, or exhales on 
his way from the Seine to the Morgue—the instant he has read the ac- 
count of his suicide in the pa and has heard the inevitable discours 
over his remains at Pére la Chaise—at that critical point of time it takes 
its flight to Havre, to animate the body of a monkey or a parrot. It is 
impossible, otherwise, that there should be so many of these creatures 
assembled together, or that they should snarl and fight, grin and bite, cut 
capers, play tricks, and make faces in a manner so exactly resembling 
their human prototypes. I suggest this theory, with all due deference, to 
the Ethnological Society. | 

Let me not, however, be thought too severe. My criticism upon 
mankind is literally what it professes to be, a showing-up of man only, 
for the fair sex will always meet with proper consideration from one who 
has proved himself so devotedly their admirer. And this I will say: the 
fair sex are very fair in Normandy. Milton tell us, in his chef d’euvre, 
the ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” that an Oriental Paradise is easily made: 


’Tis but black eyes and lemonade. 


A Norman heaven requires something more, and, if what captivates us 
on earth is to please us hereafter, I should say that besides the black eyes 
and the lemonade (for which, probably, Capstan’s eau sucrée would be 
substituted), the addition of rosy cheeks, white teeth, a pretty foot and 
ankle, a handsome ¢ournure, and plenty of it, would be requisite to make 
that Paradise complete. There is also a lively curiosity about the Nor- 
man women—so different from the men—which, I think, adds greatly 
to their attractions. They examine your features, and notice your ap- 
pearance, as if they were really desirous of imprinting your form upon 
their memories, and I entertain no doubt that many a fair Cauchoise went 
back to her village home that day, carrying with her an impression of a 
certain Greek chieftain, which will not cary Ae be obliterated. The head- 
dresses of these agreeable beings are very remarkable, both for shape and 
size; but I suppose it is a wise ordinance of nature, that there should be 
a compensatory principle in all ee for if their caps are very high 
their petticoats are proportionally short. I might say much more on 
this odin but I reserve it for some future occasion, feeling sure that 
the public would much rather know what I do than read what I think, 
action being, after all, the mainspring of a statesman’s life. 

After promenading the quays and market-places of Havre, which occu- 
pied me for two or three hours, I directed my steps, still followed by my 
— standard-bearer, Jack, to the great bathing establishment on the 

ch. The science of natation is natural to the French; indeed, it is 
owing to that cause that they have earned the nickname of “ Frogs,” and 
not, as is popularly supposed, from the delight they take in reptiles as 
an article of food. I have dined at a hundred different restaurants, and 
I cannot recal a single instance of having seen on the carte such a dish as 
a grénouille aux truffes, a crapaud aux cressons, or a couleuvre sautée 
dans sa glace. If there is a national predilection in favour of creepin 
things, it must be sought for at cabinet dinners, to which, in we | 
have never been admitted. But to resume. The French areas fond of 
dabbling in water as in politics, and when once they make a plunge, it is 
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i matter to get them out again. They bathe en société, issuing 
out of the little sentry-boxes, which do duty for machines, and, walking 
down deux @ deux, male and female, to the water's edge, where they 
i reverence, de part et d’autre, and enter their na 2 

w 


i 


tive pens, divided from each other by a slack rope, on either side of 
sie, apg anyey agility worthy of the most distinguished acrodates 
had a lesson on the sal, Bi a nd 0 I visited France, 
which has ever since me from showing what I can do as a swimmer 
on their shores ; but though I had been somewhat rudely assailed by a 
lady on that occasion, there was no reason why I should not reconnoitre 
the proceedings of the ladies generally on this. Taking my telescope, 
therefore, from Jack, who always had charge of it, I planted myself on a 
mound of shingle, and, adjusting the sight, began to take a deliberate 
survey of the lovely swimmers. It was extremely curious and instructive 
to mark how they dived, and dipped, and paddled in the purple pool, now 
cleaving the yielding surface with their outstretched arms, now raising a 
tornado of foam beneath their agitated extremities, and all the while sing- 
ing and calling to each other in accents as clear and melodious as the notes 
of the seamew ina gale. I was quite entranced with the pleasure afforded 
by the scene, or I might, perchance, have been sooner aware of the ap- 
roach of an individual whose gruff voice suddenly disturbed my waking 
Sen and so disturbed it that, in the confusion of the moment, forgetting 
my elevated position, I made a step backwards and measured my length 
on the flinty shingle, scarifying my bare legs in the fall, and giving such 
a shock to my right funny-bone that I thought for a moment I had 
shivered my frame in pieces; at the same time the telescope flew from my 
grasp, and rolled to a distance of several yards upon the tern 

*¢ Qu’est-ce-que vous faites lA, monsieur!’’ were the words which saluted 
my astonished ears, the speaker being a tall, stout, grim-looking man, 
dressed in blue and buff, jack-boots, cocked hat, and gauntlets, and trail- 
ing behind him a long sword in a steel scabbard. “Qu’est-ce-que vous 
faites la?” he repeated. 

I was still on my back, and the reply of the celebrated Nong-tong-paw 
rose to my lips, but before I had time to give it utterance, this fierce in- 
truder broke in with a volley of exclamations. 

“Nom dun saltim banque! p’tit gr’'din de Ture. Sais-tu pas que le 
rivage est defendu aux prom’neurs tandis que les dames soient au bain ? 
Sacre lorgneur,—avec ta longue-vue!” and as he uttered these words the 
ferocious-looking giant stooped down and picked up the offending instru- 
ment. 

I gathered from this person's coarse language, not that I attempted to 
analyse his expressions, being guided to my conclusion more by the tones 
of his voice than the exact meaning of his words, that I was in a manner a 

on a tabooed spot; that this part of the sea-shore was dedicated 
to Venus, and that, like another Adonis, I had profaned it. 

“ If this had happened at Ramsgate,” said I to myself, “I might have 
looked through the telescope till | was tired. It would have been long 
enough before the beadle of the parish came to interfere with the visitor's 
innocent amusements there. But I am in France, and the case, it seems, 
is different.” 

While these thoughts were passing through my mind, I scrambled— 
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that is to say, I rose—with dignified rapidity to my feet, and giving vent 
to an exclamation of a purely British nature, took up a position which 
ought to have reminded the gendarme—for such he proved to be—that he 
stood in the presence of one of the heroes of Thermopylae, three of whom, 
as Lord Byron says, defeated the whole of the Prussian army. I refrained, 
however, from drawing my scymetar, being fearful that it might lead me 
to extremities, and, shen this official attempted to insult me, I did 
not wish that his blood should be on my head. I, therefore, merely darted 
at him a glance of unutterable scorn, and for some moments we both of 
us stood silently glaring at each other. It was not long before the French- 
man’s eye quailed under mine, his features lost their first savage expres- 
sion, and an ambiguous smile played in his wrinkled nostrils. 

“ Aha !” said he, “‘Goddam !’ so, you English. Eh bien done, vous 
serez quitte pour un amende. Five franc to pay your peep, or I take 
you to the prison.” 

‘The scoundrel,” muttered I, “he has me at an advantage. If I 
resist, it will be a casus belli, and my object in coming here will be de- 
feated. The Tub will be seized, my followers incarcerated, and I, most 
likely, sent to Cayenne. Jack,” I observed aloud, addressing the boy, 
who, while these things had been going on, had armed himself with some 
large stones, one of which he stood ready to hurl at the head of the 
gendarme—‘“‘ Jack, my fine fellow, desist from that hostile attitude ; put 
down those stones, the—the—officer means no harm.” 

Jack looked rather sulky at this order, and, though he dropped the 
missiles, doubled his little fists as if he was quite prepared to use them 
instead. Then, turning to the gendarme, I said, 

“T regret that I should have invaded the ladies’ privacy, but it was 
not my intention to do so. A little harmless espionage was all I 
meant.” 

The brow of the gendarme grew dark as I uttered these last words, 
but I did not give him time to speak. 

“If I have incurred the penalty of a fine,” I continued, taking out 
my purse, I will cheerfully pay it. You said five francs, I think ?” 

The ogre smiled again. 

‘‘ Qui, monsieur, cing frances l’amende. Voyez-vous, c’est écrit!” 

He pointed to some writing on a board that was affixed to a post on 
the shore, but it was so far off that I could only make out the word “‘ De- 
fense”—a poor defence, I thought, and very badly spelt. ‘I took out the 
coin, and advancing towards the gendarme, put it imto his horny palm, 
which he had quickly uncovered. 

“ Now,” said I, “ give me my telescope, and permit me to withdraw.” 

*“‘ Monsieur,” he replied, “cet instrument est confisqué a l'état. Je 
vais le déposer a Ja Preféture.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, “rob me of my property! this is too bad!” 
and my hand instinctively sought the hilt of my seymetar. 

‘“‘Bah!” said the gendarme, “faut payer encore un p'tit peu. My 
duty to keep him, but once more five franc he is your own.” 

As I look scowlingly at him, prepared to defy him to the outrance, I 
observed three or four men in the distance who appeared to be approach- 
ing the place where we stood. It struck me that these persons might 
possibly be the husbands or brothers of some of the bathing ladies, and 
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if the gendarme denounced me to them, I should have rather fearful odds 
to contend with. 

‘“* Hand over the te ” said I ; “ here’s the money.” 

The exchange was e ina moment; but the gendarme had not 


“ Monsieur aura, sans doute, quelque petite chose pour moi!” and as 
he uttered these words be took off his cocked-hat. 

My first idea was to seize him by the throat and dash him on the 
shingle—my next, to turn my back on him with contempt—but my 
third was the wiser course. I reflected that I had gained a great moral 
victory—the man who had threatened me was now a suppliant for my 
bounty. 

s Here is a franc,” said I, coldly ; “‘ much good may it do you!” 

“Merci bien, monsieur,” he replied. But I cut short his thanks, 
merely saying, ‘‘ Come along, Jack,” and left him planté la. I walked 
quickly towards the town, and did not once turn my head; but I could 
— ine the fellow’s feelings, for I heard him utter a discordant laugh, 
as if he were stung to the quick by m haughty bearing. 

“T should like to have peppered that cove,” said little Jack, coming 
up to take back the telescope, and cramming the stones into the pockets 
of his trousers. 

“Tis better as it is,” I observed, loftily. ‘We must step out, for 
it’s going to rain, and these things won't stand the wet. I shall go on 
board and change. We will then see what Capstan has been about.” 

A quarter of an hour’s walk brought us back to the quay where The 
Tub was lying, and I was not sorry to exchange the glittering garb of 
the Greek for the rough-and-ready raiment of the genuine British tar. 


Cuapter VII. 
THE FIGHT AND THE CAPTURE. 


My first lieutenant, who was well acquainted with the town of Havre, 
had given me a rendezvous at a small cabaret on the principal quay, 
where the merchants were to meet me to receive payment for the goods 
which he might purchase on my account. The remainder of the crew 
being ashore, I left the boy Jack in charge of The Tub, and, guided by 
my unerring instinct, soon found the house, over the doorway of which I 
read the words, “Au hareng, vins et spiritueux,” and was further in- 
formed that the establishment was “ Tenu par Coquelard-Dubucq,”—the 
representative, probably, of an ancient mercantile family. If I had an 
doubt about the locality, it would have been removed by a glimpse which 
I got of Ca ’s remarkable face through the window, where a small 

curtain had been partially withdrawn; I, therefore, at once lifted the 
latch and entered the cabaret. 

It was a long, narrow room, with a stone floor profusely sanded, and 
furnished with small tables painted a dingy red, and smelt strongly of 
absinthe, dried fish, and the smoke of peat. Behind a sort of bar at the 
further extremity sat a stout, elderly, and rather 0 yn woman, 
who wore a red handkerchief wreathed round her head, a pair of long, 
gold ear-rings, was somewhat decoltée in her attire, and, to judge by 
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the peculiar brightness of her complexion, was not habitually a water- 
drinker. This I found was Madame Coquelard-Dubucq ; and the sharer 
in her name, who had contributed the first part of it, was seated at one 
of the tables near the window, in company with my lieutenant and two 
French gentlemen, whose enormous beards, white nightcaps, and blouses, 
satisfied me at a glance that, whatever their position in the mercantile 
world, they belonged to that class of persons who, from the red com- 
plexion of their politics, are called “‘ Rouge-gorges.” 

With national politeness, the whole party rose at my approach, but I 
graciously desired them to resume their seats, and, accepting a chair 
which was offered me by M. Coquelard-Dubucgq, I took my place at the 
head of the board, and Bees to examine the estimates, which were 
laid before me by my first lieutenant. I need not enter into the details 
of how much brandy, tobacco, eau-de-cologne, lace, silk, and cambric, 
were included in them; nor enumerate the numbers of pairs of gloves, 
silk stockings, &c., that completed the bulk of prohibited merchandise 
which I intended to “run.” I had given Capstan a carte blanche with 
respect to the articles, limiting the amount to a couple of hundred pounds, 
which I thought a sufficient venture to create the excitement I sought 
in undertaking the transaction ; for the public need not be told that I 
cared nothing for the profit which would arise out of it. The vouchers 
fur the goods, as an additional security, had been drawn up and counter- 
signed by M. Coquelard-Dubucq, whom, for a long time, I could not 
persuade to take anything for his trouble; but at last he consented to 
accept what, in the language of his trade, he called a “ pot-de-vin,”—a 
meré trifle of twenty francs, “ with which,” observed I, gallantly, “‘ Ma- 
dame” (meaning the lady at the counter) “will probably do me the 
honour to match the charming cotffure which she wears so becomingly.” 
He insisted in return that his wife should drink my health; ink the 
lady very affably complied, by pouring out a tumbler of anisette, which 
she emptied at a draught. i acknowledged this courtesy in a graceful 
speech in English, expatiating on the influence of the fair sex in all the 
relations of life, and dwelling, with emphasis, on the mutual benefits 
which England and France would henceforth derive from my having 
thus cemented the bonds of commercial enterprise between the countries, 
and, in conclusion, I be to drink all their healths, particularly those 
of the two merchants who had come forward to represent the interests of 
the important city of Havre. 

M. Coquelard-Dubucq, who spoke English, replied for his countrymen, 
regretting their inability to answer me in my own (eloquent) language, 
and stating that political circumstances kept them silent in their own, as 
they were actually at that moment under the surveillance of the secret 
police. In order not to compromise them, | merely filled my glass and 
nodded to the two merchants, who followed my example. They were 
fine stout fellows, and the better to screen themselves from the observa- 
tion of the mouchards, had smeared their faces well with dirt. It was 
odd enough, though perhaps it was only fancy, but one of the merchants 
appeared to me to bear a very strong resemblance to the yellow-headed 
mate, and but for his beard I should have declared he was his brother. 

Having handed over bank-notes to the necessary amount, my first 
lieutenant informed me that, secrecy being as desirable on that ‘side of 
the water as on this, the bales and casks would not be shipped till dark, 
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and that we must sail with the tide on the morrow, so as to reach the 
English coast about the middle of the night. I then took leave of the 
, very well satisfied with the result of my negotiations, and went to 
the hotel, where, in the course of half an hour I was joined by the boy 
Jack, who came to report to me that the crew had come aboard with the 
first lieutenant. Since I had witnessed the spirited demonstration of the 
little fellow with respect to the gendarme I had taken quite a fancy to 
him, and resolved to entertain him about my person. I bought him a 
few trifles, such as boys like, saw that he got a good dinner at the hotel, 
and then giving him a few francs, dismissed him to amuse himself in the 
town till it was time tojoin The Tub. ; 

For my own part I dined at the table-d’héte, and afterwards went to 
the theatre, where I greatly enjoyed one of those domestic tragedies for 
the production of which the combined talents of Scribe and Moliére have 
earned them so merited a reputation. 

It was not until about eleven o’clock on the following day that the tide 
served for our departure. About a quarter of an hour before that time 
I went on board, where I was received in state by my first lieutenant, 
who informed me, in a whisper, that everything was snug under hatches, 
‘well forrard,” and that the crew and himself had worked like horses to 
get the goods stowed away before daylight. I thanked him warmly for 
his zeal, and assured him that it should not pass unrewarded, hinting 
that it might possibly lead to his promotion. We then bent our tackle, 
cast off our gearings and stayropes, and dropped gently down to the 
mouth of the harbour. 

I was standing by the tiller, ready to seize the helm in case of neces- 
sity, when casting my eyes on the pier, who should I see standing there 
but the gendarme with whom I was so nearly having a conflict on the 
beach the day before. The man caught sight of me, and began to grin 
with all his might, tapping the side of his nose with his finger, a gesture 
which is equivalent, in France, to what we call “taking a sight,” and is 
not intended to convey a mark of personal respect. I shook my fist at 
the ruffian, and felt half inclined to order The Tub to be put about that 
I might go on shore again and punish his insolence, which, when he saw 
he had attracted my attention, he repeated. It was unlucky for him that 
he did so, for while he was in the act of gesticulating in the offensive 
manner I have described, a large stone, aimed with rocket-like precision, 
struck him full in the mouth, and down he dropped, as if he been 
shot. It was the boy Jack who had avenged my cause. It seems that 
he had never company with the pebbles which he had stuffed into 
his pockets when we left the beach, and when he saw the gendarme on 
the pier he resolved, as he said, ‘to have ashy.’’ How effectually he 
did so I have described. The gendarme rose from the ground bleeding 
from the mouth like a pig, and I strongly suspect that if he has not laid 
out the eleven francs he obtained from me in the purchase of a new 
ratelier, his mastication from that hour must have been very imperfect. 
He drew his sabre, and stamped and danced about like a madman, utter- 
ing a volley of indistinct imprecations, while The Tub, catching the 
breeze, vn grea 6 over the bar, and scudded away before it. A crowd 
soon round the gendarme, but in the midst of it I could per- 


ceive him tossing his arms like a windmill in a — Presently the 
e pier- 


crowd dispersed, and all set off running towards head, led by the 


frantic Goliath, 
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*¢ That ’ere means mischief,” said my first lieutenant. “ Please to lend 
me the glass, Cap'n.” 

He took the telescope, and after he had got the range, without taking 
it from his eye, began to speak. 

“I see where it is,” he said; “them Mounseers has clustered up by 
the big gun at the end of the pier. Blest if I don’t think they’re going 
to have a shot at us! We must sheer off as fast as we can. Shake out 
that reef in the mains’le, Grummit—run up the flying jib—keep her a 

full, mate—put all the way on her you can. That's she; make her 
ce. There goes the portfire. Now, then, down, all hands. Stoop 
your head, Cap'n; ten to one but they misses us.” 

He had hardly uttered the last words before we heard a hissing sound 
in the air, closely followed by a loud, booming noise, and a heavy mass 
struck the sea about ten yards to the right of our track, and shot along 
the surface of the water, dipping and raising the foam till it was lost in the 
distance. Capstan jumped back to the taffrail, and resumed his look- 
out. 

“That wasn’t so bad for a fust attempt,” he cried, laughing. “I 


wonder what they'll do next time, for I sees em at it agen, as busy as 
bees in a tar-barrel. Ram it well home, Mounseer, that’s you. If you 
don’t make haste we shall be out of the range.” 

Capstan was wrong in this respect. The second shot passed exactly 
over our heads, but, fortunately, did no damage; and, by the time they 
fired again, we were fairly out of reach. 

*‘ They’re windictive fellers is the French,” said Capstan, coming for- 
ward to where I had coolly taken my station—at the post of danger, of 
course, as became the captain of a vessel like The Tub—“ werry windic- 
tive when their bloods is up. I say, Jack, but you spilt that ’ere Moun- 
seer’s jawing-tackle.” , 

“A gallant boy!” I exclaimed. ‘I have half a mind to knight him 
on the spot. At any rate, I will take care of him. I am sorry, though,” 
] continued, turning to my first lieutenant, “that you did not take my 
advice about those carronades. We might then have thrown ourselves u 
into the wind’s eye, poured a broadside into the town, and compelled the 
place to surrender at discretion.” 

“Tt was best not, Sir,” replied Capstan, seriously. ‘ We shouldn’t 
have known where to have put the pris’n’rs.” 

After a moment’s reflection, I said, “‘ You are, perhaps, right ; there 
would have been that difficulty. However, as hostilities have now com- 
menced with France, it will be necessary for me to send a report of this 
affair to head-quarters. Luckily I brought my desk with me, and have 
the materials for writing a despatch. Keep the vessel as steady under sail 
as you can, while I go below for the pore, I shall take care, Capstan,” 
I added, as I descended, ‘ to make honourable mention of your conduct 
and that of the whole of the ship’s company.” 

Perhaps the public would like to see a copy of the despatch. Here 
it is: 

“ ial. “ The Tub, at . 17, 1851. 

pe South long. ~» aaa oa nary 1 deg. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to report to you, ‘oe the information of t 
L—rds of the Adm—r—lIty, that, at Llh. 35m, post meridian this 
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morning, the wind at the time being E.S.W. on the lee-beam, and the 
Fr—nch coast bearing N. by S. about a quarter of a league, a smart 
action took between myself and a four-and-twenty-pounder which 
commands the entrance to the port of H—vre. We fought at long bowls ; 
and the enemy, who vainly endeavoured to rake my hull and shiver my 
timbers, was eventually compelled to desist without accomplishing his pur- 
pose. My L—rds will perceive that the wind was off shore, other- 
wise it was my intention to have landed and burnt the town, after 
spiking the country and taking possession of the batteries in the name of 
H—r M—j—sty Qu—n V—ct—r—a. The loss of the enemy must 
have been severe, and one gendarme was severely wounded by a shot from 
a midshipman, named John Limpet, whom I beg to recommend to my 
L—rds for promotion. Nor can | omit to state that the gallantry of the 
officers and crew of The Tub was conspicuous throughout the whole of 
the action. First Lieutenant Capstan, in particular, rendered me most 
efficient service. I consider him an ornament to the Br—t—sh N—vy. 
** T have the honour to be, &c., 
‘ Jotiy GREEN, Commodore. 
“ To the S—cr—t—ry of the Adm—r —Ity. 
“ The following is a return of the casualtics in the action off Cape Le 


H—ve. 


Killed . a cn , : ; , none. 
Wounded ; ‘ . : ca none. 
Missing . : ; : ; - hone. 


“ P.S.—I shall probably give chase'in the course of the evening.” 

“A peerage and Westminster Abbey,” thought I, as I sealed and 
directed this despatch, the first which it had ever been my fortune to 
write. It was something, I felt, to have smelt powder in the service of 
> country, and I pictured to myself the acclamations of the multitude 
when I entered the metropolis to the time-honoured tune which hails the 
approach of conquering heroes. I was doubtful, at first, whether I should 
be the bearer of my own despatch or communicate the result by electric 
telegraph, but I finally resolved to confide it to my aide-de-camp, Jolin 
Limpet, as soon as I landed. “ One’of these days,” I soliloquised, “* my 
despatch may stand on the same shelf with those of F—ld M—rsh—] the 
D—ke of W—ll—ngt—n!” 

I have mentioned that, in order to get beyond the range of the enemy’s 
shot, The Tub had crowded sail, and for two or three hours she conti- 
nued under a press of canvas, until the French coast was “ hull-down,” 
that is to say, no longer visible. But by the time I returned to the quar- 
ter-deck, the wind had increased so much that it was not advisable to 
carry on at the same rate, and we, therefore, took a reef in the spanker- 
boom, hauled the jib taut, and belayed the starboard back-stay, ing 
the craft steady on a bowline with the wind four points or so the 
westward of north-east. I was greatly in hopes that my lengthened 
nautical experience would have enabled me to weather the gale without 
being sea-sick, and I did so, indeed, in very manly style till dinner-time, 
when a boiled leg of pork and pease-pudding, which I had Jaid in at 
W—rth—ng as a donne-bouehe, upset me altogether, and I was obliged- 
to succumb to the infernal malady. What made the matter worse was 
that The Tub rolled dreadfully, a circumstance partly caused, Capstan 
said, by the quantity of sm—ggl—d goods we had on board. It was 
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impossible for me, in this state of affairs, to navigate the vessel, and I, 
therefore, temporarily resigned the command to my first lieutenant, en- 
joining him, however, to come to me for advice in case of the worst. It 
must have been a sad spectacle for him to have seen me lying on the 
broad of my back, incapable, like Ivanhoe, of'wielding a marlin-spike, and 
only able, like Julius Cesar, to tell the boy Jack to bring me the basin. 

This was bad enough as long as daylight lasted, but when it grew dark 
my sickness, instead of wearing itself out, appeared to increase, and its 

t was heightened by the tempestuous ae which I could no longer 
see. The aiid Tom Bowline may have been “ a sheer hulk,’’ and 
I dare say he was, but I feel perfectly certain that I must have been a 
sheerer. 

At last, the wind somewhat abated, though landsmen would still have 
called it fresh, but without any abatement of my sufferings. I was, 
moreover, wet through, between spray and rain, and had any one at- 
tempted to wring me out like a swab, and then have dried the decks with 
my limp form, I could have offered no resistance. This was doubly un- 
fortunate, for the moment was drawing near when all my energies were 
necessary for the preservation of the crew and cargo. 

We had buffeted our way, as nearly as I can conjecture, to within a 
couple of miles of the shore, without encountering any other interruption 
than the elements opposed, when I heard Capstan say that it would be 
necessary to burn a blue light in order to find our friends who were in 
waiting on the coast, at a place called Dead-man’s-gap, of our arrival. 
I faintly told him to send up the rocket, and then resigned myself again 
to my sufferings. He did so, three times, at an interval of ten minutes 
between each Tieoléy--Iboking out anxiously after the last demonstration 
for a corresponding signal. But to his surprise, it came not. Instead of 
it, as he was peering through the gloom, he heard what he thought to be 
the sound of muffled oars stealing over the waters, and straining his eyes, 
at length descried a dark body approaching The Tub. His rapid in- 
telligence quickly told him that it was not a friend, but a foe, who now 
drew near. 

‘“‘ This is a go, Cap’n,” he hoarsely whispered ; “the rev’noo sharks 
is on the look-out. They’ve seen our lights, and come down upon us. 
We must carry all sail, and make for the Gap as fast as we can. Ten 
minnits more will do it.” 

In a low voice he gave the necessary order, and the crew flew to the 
windlass to hoist the gaff. Presently 1 heard an oath from the yellow- 
headed mate—the toppin’ lift had gone by the board—and at the same 
moment a cry swept over the waves of ‘‘ Broach to, or we fire!” 

“ We must make a running fight of it,” exclaimed Capstan. ‘ We 
may beat ‘em off yet with the boardin’-pikes. Now's the time, Cap’n, 
for them rewolvers.” 

Alas! I was too ill to raise my head, though my hand mechanically 
stole to my waist-belt, and I seized my pistols in my feeblegrasp. The 
thought of the peerage and Westminster Abbey again flashed before 
my mental vision, and inspired me with the determination to sell my 

; life dearly. I sat up amidships, leaning my back against the gangway, 
and cocked my weapons. Meantime, the revenue cutter’s boat kept 
gaining on us, though Capstan exerted every nerve to drive The Tub 
owe I the water, and enable her to reach the shore. We were within 
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ight alongside, threw their nels into our bows, and attempted at 
ma alg eteumdiiaatibie leeler, made: hinsdepeldenith I 
raised the pistol in my right hand and fired—that is to say, I drew the 
trigger—again and again, but with no result ; there was the click of the 
hammer, but nothing more; and I then remembered, with a feeling of 
intensest bitterness, that I had forgotten to prime and load. But my 
movement was not lost upon the leader of the band, whom I had aimed 
at. In a broad Sussex di which, even at that moment, reminded 
me of the peculiar tones of old Smirker, he exclaimed : 

“ Dang it !|—pistles! I'll silence you.’’ And raising a heavy instru- 
ment which he carried in his hand, he struck me a violent blow on the 
head, which knocked me over into the bottom of the boat, though it 
did not quite wee me of my senses. I lay there half-stunned, and 
unable to rise, while the conflict raged furiously aboye. Not a shot was 
fired, for both sides had come to close quarters, and were striving with 
boarding-pikes and stretchers, as I could plainly discern by the rattling 
of their w Their oaths were fearful, and the effect of them was 

tly heightened by the wild, frantic, hyzna-like laughter with which 
ey were accompanied. The noise on deck was tremendous, and every 
moment there was a heavy fall, announcing that some gallant spirit had 
bitten the dust. Loudest above the rest I heard the voice of my first 
lieutenant ; but of what use was his resistance, or that of his noble crew, 
when I lay there disabled? Himself and the rest of the men were over- 
powered by numbers, and all of them were taken prisoners, The Tub, 
with my despatch to the Adm—r—lty 7 undelivered, becoming the 
prize of the captors. The vessel grounded, and: such was the violence 
of my emotion that my brain reeled, a dimness came over my sight, and 
I utterly lost all consciousness. 





How long I remained in this state I know not, probably for some 
days; but when I regained my senses, I found myself in bed at 
Ocean Cottage, with aching limbs and a dreadful pain in my head, and 
Mrs. Towrope standing at my side with a basin of gruel. My first 
words were a hasty inquiry after Zhe Tub and my brave companions. 

** Little did I think, Mr. Brown,” she said, “that Green you was, and 
a daring smuggler, which I’m thankful it’s no worse than the wessel took 
and capter’d, and the crew sent to Bottomry—leastways, they will so be 
when caught, for gone they is, Smirker and all, there being nothing run 
to ify a widder-woman which might have informed agen ’em, 
but didn’t, bem’ in hopes of a trifling consideration, and only that boy 
Jack left to tell the story.” 

In a few days I became convalescent, and though I could make little 
of Mrs. Towrope’s confused explanation, I plainly perceived there was 
some mystery in the business, which time alone could clear up. It 
would have been dangerous for me, under the circumstances, to have 
demanded a court-martial, so I thought the best plan was silently to 
submit to the loss I had sustained, leave the place. I sold The Tub 
to a relation of Mrs, Towrope for ten pounds, which I distributed amongst 
the widows and orphans of my crew; and then, with the boy Jack as my 
valet, bade adieu to W—rth—ng for ever. 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
BOOK IL 


CuartTer XV. 
THE MUSICAL COMPOSER. 


THE young are soon prostrated by sickness, but nature has kindly or- 
dained that, when convallielle they shall as speedily recover. With the 
renewed bloom of the cheek, and the light of the eye, Hester's energies, 
mental and physical, returned, and her recent illness left no visible trace, 
except that cee figure seemed in a slight degree thinner than formerly. 
To what were her thoughts again dedicated ? To her old and cherished 
design of effecting her father’s freedom. Had not, then, her unavailin 
struggles, and her numerous misfortunes, clouded her > or crush 
her spirit yet? In the mental quality of perseverance, Hester's nature 
ook, perhaps, largely of the masculine; at least, it was essentially 
nglish ; she would never yield to difficulties, but hoped either to evade 
or overcome them. 

A great cause of regret to her was that, during her illness, she had 
been compelled to live on her little capital, and thus her savings had been 
much diminished. ‘ What should she do now ?” was the grand ques- 
tion that urged itself upon her—‘ what new path pursue?”’. The idea of 
re-opening a school was opposed by the conviction that, wherever she 
ark A establish it, Pike would still have the means of effecting its ruin. 
The image of this man, as regarded her efforts and plans, was like a con- 
stant cloud passing between herself and the sun; the shadow shed a 
withering and a mildew on every object cherished by her; she might 
design, but would he not prevent the execution? She might build up, but, 
alas! would he not more speedily throw down? 

It was while continuing in this uncertain state, musing on many plans, 
but adopting none, that listlessly leaning on the old rustic bench in the 
little garden at Brompton, Hester, at the request of Julie, sang a song. 
Not often she exercised her voice, having been taught to believe it infe- 
rior, without power, compass, or flexibility : its sweetness, however, and 
the indescribable quality it “biprnaas of paring | the secret chords of the 
heart, none could deny. The air was simple; the words were as follow: 


HESTER’S SONG—‘‘ REMEMBER ME.” 


Remember me, when hill and dell 

Laugh in sweet Morning’s rosy light ; 
When fairies quit the lily’s bell, 

In which they've slumbered all the night. 


Remember me, when dying Day 

Paints with rich hues the gorgeous west, 
And birds pour forth a softer lay, 

And Nature, eae sinks to, rest. 
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Remember me, when stars unclose 
Their golden lattices on high, 
To watch, like angels, Earth’s repose, 

And soften Sorrow’s tear and sigh. 


For oh! my heart can ne’er forget 
The joyous days of life’s sweet prime ; 
The rose of Memory bloometh yet, 
Unseared by grief, undimmed by time. 


Lands, seas, our lots may sever wide, 
In fancy’s dream I’m still with thee, 
Unchanged, still thine, whate’er betide— 
Repay my truth, remember me! 


How often are trifles, or what appear to be accidents, followed by im- 
portant results! While Hester had been singing, and, in the fervour of 
the moment, singing, perhaps, with a greater degree of pathos and power 
than she had Sapkaped on any former occasion, a gentleman, walking in 
the path beyond the garden, might have been observed to stop. He was 
listening attentively. A hedge of prickly holly completely screened him 
from the view of the two companions. As Hester proceeded, he appeared 
fascinated and struck, while an approving smile, such as a connoisseur, 
when pleased, betrays, lit up his countenance. Creeping under the hedge, 
the stranger drew nearer to the songstress; and when she had finished her 
warbling notes, that had seemed to thrill the air, as if poured forth by 
some spirit of the flowers, the charmed listener stood motionless and 
thoughtful. Yet he speedily formed a resolution, for he entered the 

en-gate, and advanced without ceremony to the bench where Hester 
and Julie sat. 

He was a man above sixty years of age, of the middle height, and 
dressed in black: his appearance was gentlemanly, and his countenance 
hm larly mild and prepossessing. As he approached, he slightly lifted 

is hat. 

“‘T have to beg a thousand pardons,” he said, looking at Hester, “ for 
the liberty which I take in accosting you; but fear and surprise must be 
my pleas—fear, that since you are a stranger, remaining at Brompton 

robably but a short time, I may not see you again—and surprise at what 
F have this moment heard. Do not be angry with me, my dear young 
lady ; as you perceive, I am an old man with a white head, and am more 
suited to act the father than to play the lover.” 

The gentleman smiled so benevolently, that Hester felt her heart warm 
towards him. 

“That is my house yonder among the trees, and I have occupied it 
now thirty years. I have a wife and three daughters—my name is——” 

Hester started. 

“What! sir, have I the honour to be addressed by the great composer 
and professor of music of that name ?—a name long familiar to me.” 

The gentleman, whom we shall call Kellerman, again smiled. 

“Not great, but little—a gleaner in the wide field of art, after the 
renowned masters who have preceded me. But if I still compose a few 
bars, I can sing no more; my voice is broken and departed, and yet I 
am passionately fond of singing. In a word, I am in search of some 
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voice—some English female voice, which, by training and tuition, may 
eclipse the voices of these foreign ladies, with whom, to the disgrace 
of English art, our country is inundated. I think,” added the professor, 
“you have never appeared in public, for your face is quite unknown 
to me.” 

“Never,” said Hester, quickly. 

** Pardon m mestentihibeat takers not your position or your prospects 
in life; but should they not be adverse to my views, then, I believe, 
judging from what I have heard, my search is over.” 

“T cannot understand you. I am no singer—I have no voice.” 

“Forgive me if I differ from you: the ear that has attended to 
musical sounds for forty years must needs have some quickness of appre- 
ciation. A dozen notes always enable me to judge whether a voice 
is worthy of being cultivated. Allow me, then, to repeat, my search 
is over.” 

**No, no,” said Hester, laughing outright; “ you must, at least, be 
mistaken here. I have no musical talents—no strength of lungs, or 
execution; and every person who is acquainted with me knows it.” 

But the professor was persevering. 

“Tam no idle enthusiast in the art, my dear young lady—I always 
form quiet, unbiassed judgments, and I tell you 1 am right. But to 
very plain—are your predilections against cultivating your natural talent, 
or would you be famous, and gain much money ?—the matter rests 
entirely with yourself.” 

The earnest and serious manner of Mr. Kellerman fixed Hester’s 
attention. Surprised as she might be, she was compelled to believe him 
sincere. 

“Tam willing to improve any poor talent I may possess; but, believe 
me, I have no ambition to be famous. If, however, I thought money 
could be gained ———” 

“To be sure it could. Then you are desirous of gaining money? 
You are too young, I know, to love gold for its own sake; but you wish 
to obtain a livelihood, perhaps ;—let that necessity act as a spur.” 

“I want it,” said Hester, hesitatingly, ‘not for myself, but my father. 
He is unfortunate. Oh! if I could get money—that is, sufficient—he 
would be happy again.” 

Mr. Kellerman seemed to read a tale in the expressive countenance of 
the speaker, for he regarded her thoughtfully for several minutes. 

“‘ Not for worlds,” he said, at length, ‘‘ would I pry into your domestic 
affairs; but perhaps your father is in embarrassed circumstances ?” 

“He is,” said Hester—“he is more than embarrassed, sir—he is in 

rison.” 

* Poor child—poor gentleman !” said the professor. ‘‘ And can no one 
assist him ?” 

“‘ His only relative persecutes him, and they who were his friends con- 
sider his misfortunes deserved, for he lost his property in speculation ; so 
no one will help him in the hour of need. I have been endeavouring to 
do something—yet, shame on me! during six years | have saved little or 
nothing. ‘True, I have had my misfortunes—the will is strong, but the 


hand is weak.” 
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“You are a child, and a dutiful daughter; but what can you 
possibly do? No doubt the sum for which he is detained is large.” 

“It is,” said Hester. 

“ Many thousands?” 

“No; about five hundred pounds.” 

Mr. Kellerman smiled. 

“Upon my word,” he exclaimed, “sad is the existing state of the law, 
which suffers a gentleman to be deprived of his liberty for years on ac- 
count of such a paltry sum.” 

Hester stared. e sum to her, by brooding over it, and dreaming of 
it, had become of fearful magnitude. 

“ A paltry amount, I say—that is, speaking comparatively. Why, my 
dear young lady, if I did not think, in one year, you could gain double 
as much by the exercise of your voice, never should I advise you to culti- 
vate it.” 

“Oh! impossible—you dream ; the very thought of such a thing fills 
my heart with delight.” 

“Then be guided by me; consent to study and practise under my 
tuition. Your advance, I am persuaded, will be rapid.” 

“ How long do you imagine it would be necessary for me to remain as 
your gel 

“ That entirely depends on your capabilities—probably fifteen months, 
or it may be two years.” 

Hester shook her head, and her happy smile vanished. 

JT thenk you, sir, but it will not do. Even if I possessed talents (a 
very questionable thing), I could not neglect other duties, and means of 

aining a livelihood, during that protracted period. The truth is, I 

Bave to support myself, and make a small allowance to my father in 
rison.” 

: The professor paused, his eyes being fixed in an absent manner on the 
und. 

“T see, I see; by working honestly together, we shall be mutual 
— Listen to me. We can easily overcome the difficulty you name, 

during the time of your tuition I will allow you a maintenance. Stay, 
cease your ise; I am not so generous as you imagine. In return for 
my outlay, I should expect you to enter into a certain compact—that is, 
agreement to pay me for two years after your début one half of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the exercise of your art.” 

Hester knew not what to answer. Her whole communication with 
this musical professor had been so brief and extraordinary, and the ideas 
and expectations he entertained appeared to her so unwarranted and ex- 
tra t, that she was bewildered, and believed him half a madman. 
On the other hand, his fame in the world had been so long established, 
while his manner to her was so kind, that she could not doubt his abilities 
or sincerity, nor help feeling greatly interested in his proposals. She 

him, however, to grant her time for reflection, and chiefly she 
was desirous of asking the advice of her father. 

“ By all means,” said Mr. Kellerman. “Never would I persuade a 
child to enter on any course contrary to the wishes of her parents. There- 
fore consult your father. Yet I trust you will become my pupil, sing, 
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enchant thousands, and obtain ten times the amount necessary to liberate 
your father from prison.” 

Then the celebrated composer and musician bowed, and quitted the 
garden, leaving Hester and Julie to their own meditations. 





Cuapter XVI. 
A DISCOVERY. 


Mr. Somerset at first expressed a great objection to Mr. Kellerman’s 
proposal. Family pride, or, it may be termed by some, wk rey was 
not extinct in his breast; and the idea that his daughter should study an 
art which would unavoidably bring her before the public, much galled 
him. But what trials had she not already gone through?—what in —_ 
ties had she not suffered? And when Hester represented the possibility, 
although she doubted it in her heart, that this one project might free them 

from their persecutors, and all their sorrows; a shia Mr. Kellerman 
himself assured him how certainly Hester would command success, and 
how easily obtain the money required, the proud man considered it his 
duty to yield. Accordingly, he consigned his daughter to the care of the 
venerable professor, the man who had recognised in her what others had 
failed to discover; and whatever the result might be, he would be resigned 
and patient. 

Hester commenced her lessons with little confidence, and less hope; but 
as the training of her voice, and its development, proceeded, her natural 
courage arose, and she resolved to conquer difficulties by assiduity and 

i ing. ‘The master never doubted her genius, but the pupil con- 
tinued blind to it. The problem remained to be solved. Hester, how- 
ever, was not so much engrossed by her studies but that she found time 
daily to visit the Fleet Prison. Julie resided constantly with her; but far 
from being a burden, the turnkey’s daughter more than earned her own 
living by the exercise of her needle. But we must here describe a scene 
which occurred not long after Hester had entered upon her musical 
career. 

“ Julie,” she said one morning, “ I must take you to the prison to-day 
expressly to see my father.” 

“ What can a gentleman like him care about me ?” observed the turn- 
key’s daughter, as her hands were busily engaged in braiding her com- 
panion’s hair. 

“He tells me that he has never yet spoken to you, or properly seen 
you; for when he used to come to Wardrobe-place, oki my illness, his 
eyes and his whole attention, dear man, were directed to my poor self.” 

“That is true; he never, I believe, even glanced at me when in the 
room; and very natural it was, Vata, his daughter’s situation.” 

“Well, he wishes now to return you his sincere thanks for all your 
kindness to me. Let us go.” 

“I want no thanks. Stay, I have not yet finished your hair.” 

And still the girl’s fingers twined the silky and glittering threads, until, 
her task being completed, she wound the mass round and round, coiling it 
up at the back of Hester’s head, where, fastened by a pin, it looked like a 
beautiful serpent asleep in the sun. 
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“We must, and we will go now,” repeated Hester. 

Julie obeyed, and the two proceeded together to the Fleet Prison. 

So often had the turnkeys and other inmates seen the gentle, unobtru- 
sive figure of Mr. Somerset’s daughter pass along the lobbies and steal 
across the , that they began to regard her ap ce almost as 
natural as the revolving days, while it was as expected too. Not one of 
the well-disposed but felt an interest in her; not one but would offer her 
a kindly greeting; even the coarse and the callous refrained their jest, 
and never insulted her—proof that virtue can make itself respected even 
among the profligate; and that filial affection and duty are regarded as 
beautiful things by those to whom the domestic virtues themselves are 
practically unknown. 

*‘ Let me be at least your attendant, your servant here,” said Julie. 
“« What will the people of the prison say if I talk with you familiarly? I 
would not that Mr. Somerset should think me assuming or forward.” 

And the girl dropped Hester's hand, and walked behind her. In afew 
minutes they rao the door of Mr. Somerset’s apartment. The ruined 

tleman rose from his chair, and his thoughtful countenance was lit up 
by a smile of welcome. 

“Then you have brought to me Reuben’s daughter at last, my dear 
Hester. Happy I am to see her.” 

Julie curtseyed, standing at some distance, and Mr. Somerset put to 
her a question which she readily answered. Her words seemed to have on 
him an extraordinary effect, for he turned around, looking at the door 
which stood ajar, as if the voice, like that of a ventriloquist, had proceeded 
from some other quarter. 

‘“‘ Hester,”’ he said, his face pale, while a tremor was visible in his limbs, 
“she is not outside? Surely you have not brought her with you? No, 
no, that is impossible.” 

“ Father, I no not know what you mean.” 

“Oh! it was only a fancy—a passing fancy ; I perceive now it was the 
young woman who spoke. What could make me imagine—and yet those 
tones so like——Stay!”’ he added, with energy, addressing Julie, “ you 
stand in the shade—open the door—I am doomed, I believe, to be the 
sport of dreams and fancies.” 

The light fell upon the face of Julie, and Mr. Somerset gazed atten- 
tively on her. At first, his eyes expressed little beyond a strange curiosity; 
gradually they opened, staring with surprise, while almost eannnitioadly 
he moved nearer and nearer to the object of his regard. 

“Who are you, girl?” he exclaimed abruptly. “I have seen you 
before, but have not observed your countenance.” , 

“ Reuben’s daughter, if your please, sir,” answered Julie, half alarmed. 

“ Ha! that voice again,” said Mr. Somerset, seizing her by the arm; 
but he instantly let it go. “Forgive me; my mind is disturbed ; ideas I 
can scarcely account for rise within me.”’ ' 

He stepped back and seated himself on a chair; crossing his arms, his 
head drooped on his breast, and he appeared to sink into profound thought. 
Hester and Julie were struck dumb with wonder; they could only gaze 
on the singularly perturbed man before them, and then at each other. 


“Speak, father!” said Hester, at length. ‘ Explain to us why you are 
thus affected.” . 4 
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Mr. Somerset again rose. 

“T am striving to collect myself,” he said, drawing his hand across his 
forehead. “I am not mad, dear Hester, although I appear to be so. Bear 
with me: you know not what is struggling in my breast. That girl——” 
he exclaimed—‘“ whom you call Julie-——” 

“I will leave you, if you please; perhaps I have done something to 
offend you.” 

‘Stay ! Icommand you!” He drew her farther into the room. “ There, 
I will be calm ; Hester, stand by the side of your companion—uncover 
your heads—please me in this.” 

They obeyed him. Hester, with her taller and more elegant form, and 
Julie, with her pretty sylph-like figure, stood opposite the scrutiniser. 
Their beautiful hair was of the same shade, their eyes were of the same 
colour; but, more than all, their faces, in their sweet, indescribable expres- 
sion, bore that extraordinary similarity to each other which we sometimes 
remark in twins. Mr. Somerset, his hands shading his eyes, regarded 
them in deep silence. — 

“TI understand now, father—you think us alike. This has been re- 
marked before.” 

** And yet you never named it to me,” said Mr. Somerset, in a choking 
tone. 

“I did not think it worth while to trouble you.” 

“Ah! I remember,” he said, speaking apparently to himself, “ poor 
Isabella told me of something a hundred times—let me——” He ap- 
proached Julie, but again stepped back. “ No, I have not courage—pshaw ! 
after all, it may be a dream—yes, I will believe it a dream—but if this— 
this mark should correspond Hester,” he said aloud, “ draw up the 
— of Julie’s dress—the left arm—do you see anything just above the 
elbow ?” 

“ Father!” cried Hester, running up to him breathlessly, for he had 
kept aloof, covering his face, “‘what do you mean by this? How should 
you know that a mark is there? But you are right; there is a mole above 
~ elbow. Iam beginning, like yourself, to entertain an extraordinary 
idea.” 

“‘ Girl—Julie—Blanche !” said Mr. Somerset, with a desperate effort 
at calmness, “is Reuben in the prison ?” 

“ Yes, father is, sir.” 

“Call him, I pray you—call him instantly !” 

When the honest turnkey appeared, he was not a little alarmed at the 
agitation manifested both by Hester and her father; and when the latter 
abruptly asked him where his daughter was born, and in what church 
she was christened, he stammered and made no distinct answer. 

‘Tell me plainly, good Reuben,” cried Mr. Somerset, “is that girl 
yonder your own child ?” 

‘‘Of course I am,” interrupted Julie, in astonishment. 

‘“‘ Why, sir, do you see,” said Reuben, at length, ‘I hope I've done 
nothing wrong, but, to say truth, my wife never had any children. Poor 
girl—poor little July, I kept the matter a secret from you, thinking it 
might distress you to learn you had no father or mother; but since this 
peer seems to understand something about you, the truth had best 

told.” 
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“ Have I no father, no mother ?”’ cried Julie, in a tone of bitter dis- 
tress. ‘Then I shall be doubly alone and desolate in the world !” 

_. “Whois she, Reuben?” demanded Mr. Somerset. ‘ How came she 
into-your hands? I implore, I adjure you to tell me.” 

“T can’t guess why you wish to know,” observed the turnkey; “but 
though July, as I suspect, is the child of some poor creature who wished 
to conceal her shame from the world, she has been a good girl to me, and 
I don’t want to lose her.” 

“No, do not cast me from you!” cried Julie, clinging to Reuben’s 
vote “You are my father—I will not believe anything beside—do not 

me away !” 

“Poor thing !”" said the turnkey, looking down upon her, and smooth- 
ing her rp er “ae “Poor little girl !—yoy see she loves 
me, Mr. Somerset. No, no, don’t fear, July; I'll be a father to you still. 
But this, sir, is the truth. Long, long ago, one night—twas twelve 
o’clock—as I was barring the prison gate for the last time, I thought I 
heard a feeble cry. The cry was repeated again and again, so, opening 
the gate, close outside on the ground I saw a basket. It contained an 
infant. I took it in, as I thought it my duty to do, meaning the next 
day to acquaint the parish authorities with the fact. But my wife and I, 
somehow, took a liking to the child, and having none ourselves, we re- 
solved to rear this poor come-by-chance, or foundling, as they say, for 
our own. Of course, the parish was glad to be rid of the burden; so we 
brought the child up, and named her July, because found in that month, 

others have always called her Juhe.” 

“ T am satisfied—a thousand thanks are due to you,” said Mr. Somer- 
set, wringing fervently Reuben’s hand. 


The turnkey being at a loss to conceive why the gentleman 
should be so warm in his expressions of obligation to him. 

“ T’ve only done my duty, sir, and as long as I live, and have a penny 
in — the dear young woman shall never want a crust.” 

“‘ You have been indeed a father to her,” observed Mr. Somerset, “and 
she must love you deeply and truly, as you deserve. But I trust,” he 
continued, with a tremulous voice, looking ardently at Julie—“ I trust 
she will be able to love me a little also.” 

**I do love you, sir!” cried Julie, with her usual sweet simplicity ; 
“you are the father of Miss Hester, and that alone makes you dear 
to me.” 

*¢ Bless you, poor child!” said the old gentleman, struggling with the 
feelings whi met were cammeialing hm. ‘Oh! = de~ that 
Isabella were here, could understand !—would she could share with 
me this moment of supreme happiness !” 

_“Bather !” cried Hester, her cheek flushing, and her heart throbbing 
with & rapture strange as new, “you cannot name the word, but I will. 
All is now plain to me, as it is evident to you. That mysterious tie, 
which seemed at the first to draw Julie and myself together, is now fully 
accounted for; the likeness too, the mark which my poor mother often 
told me of, and Reuben’s tale—all are alike convincing, and banish every 
doubt. Julie !” she added, in a voice broken and quivering with emotion, 
taking her hand, and pointing at Mr. Somerset, “that man—that dear 
unfortunate gentleman, is your father, and I—I am your sister !” 
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Hester, as she spoke the last words, rushed into Julie’s arms. The 
two fond girls had often embraced before, but never with the feelings they 
i now. The newly-discovered tie between them awoke their 
most impassioned, their holiest sympathies. Love was ing in their 
tears, and breathing in their sighs Two sisters had been, living 
together, serving each other, yet all the while knowing nothing of their 
relationship. And there they embraced and wept, drew back and em- 
braced again ; while Mr. Somerset, ing over them, was unable to 
give utterance to the emotions that melted his heart; his poverty, his 
ruin, his imprisonment, were that moment unfelt and forgotten. 








SHELLEY’S LETTERS* 


‘“*‘ ALASTOR” was too distinguished a poet, and too remarkable a man, 
not to have ensured a welcome, carte blanche, for any remains of his, 
whether prose or verse. The five-and-twenty letters before us, however, 
now introduced to the public under the auspices of Mr. Browning, con- 
stitute no particular novelty, nor do they reveal the writer in any other 
aspect than that with which we are already familiar. They are to be 
regarded as supplementary to the existing collection, and as such have a 
definite value in the eyes of all who admire graceful, thoughtful, and 
manly specimens of epistolary art—an art wherein Shelley has long 
since established his fame as an “approved good master.” Mr. Brown- 
ing’s preface is eloquent, but somewhat obscure ; as in “ Sordello,” there 
are thoughts that come like shadows, so depart, and fancies that, in 
tricksy mood, trip one another up, or seem to do so to confused spec- 
tators. It discourses upon the relative value of the biographies of 
objective and of subjective poets, showing the superior importance of 
the latter. The objective poet’s biography may be fraught with instruc- 
tion and interest, but it can be dispensed with, according to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s point of view; whereas, in the case of the subjective poet, who 
does not paint pictures and hang them on the walls, but rather carries 
them on the retina of his own eyes, we must look deep into those very 
eyes to see those pictures upon them. His work is an “ effluence,”’ 
and “ that effluence cannot be easily considered in abstraction from his 
-personality—being indeed the very radiance and aroma of his personality, 
projected from it, but not separated.” ‘To scan the poetry we must con- 
sult the poet, and learn what manner of man he was, and assume as 
nearly as possible his own stand-point, and scrutinise the objects of his 
apocalypse from the same focus. ‘“‘ We may learn from: the biography 
whether his spirit invariably saw and spoke from the last height to whic 
it had attained.” Nevertheless, Mr. Browning recognises in Shelley’s 
subjectivity, the whole personality of the poet shining forward from the 
poems, without much need of going further to seek it. Shelley's 
‘‘ spheric poetical faculty,’’ as its own “ self-sufficing central light,” may 
be seen “radiating equally through immaturity and accomplishment, 
through many fragments and occasional completion,” so that a competent 
judgment needs not such superfluities as letters, anecdotes, and mémoires 





* Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, with an Introductory Essay. By Robert 
Browning. London: Moxon. 
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pour servir. But this competency is so rare a gift, that for readers of 
ordinary calibre these personal illustrations are necessary, and hence 
Mr. Browning’s commendation of the present series to an incompetent 
and um vulgus. 

In his admiration of Shelley we cordially share, and readily do we 
echo his conviction that the time is past for confounding with genuine 
infidelity, and an atheism of the heart, those passionate, impatient strug- 
gles of a boy towards distant truth and love, made in the dark, which 
were ended by one sweep of the natural seas before the full moral sun- 
rise could shine out on him. Whether, however, Mr. Browning has 
greatly aided the growing tendency to claim Shelley as 


The best good Christian he, 
Although he knew it not,— 


is doubtful. Shelley’s noble heart, his high spirit of intellectual purity, 
his fervid aspirations after truth, we have ever reverenced. But his anta- 

nism to the creed of Christendom is prominent among the curiosities 
of literature. It was once remarked to Mr. Leigh Hunt by a ‘literary 
divine” and, we believe, “ popular preacher,” from the North—a gentle- 
man who, alike in pulpit and press, is nothing if not exaggerated and 
oracular—that the simple distinction between Shelley and Christianity 
was this: Shelley said ‘“ Love is God,” while Christianity says “‘ God is ' 
Love.” Possibly this may seem a distinction without a difference. The 
definition may - its modicum of truth if by Christianity we under- 
stand a mere spiritual tendency, abstracted from all concrete particulars, 
denuded of circumstantials, and considered irrespective of any historical 
basis. But if by Christianity be meant a system involving doctrine and 
cultus, principles and practice, then the alleged difference is, to our 
thinking, only another version of that which exists between a horse- 
chestnut and a chestnut-horse. That Shelley, had he lived, might have 
renounced his bitter enmity to the religion of the Cross, we have every 
disposition to hope, and some degree of reason to believe. But side we 
cannot with those who consider the conversion un fait accompli, or 
something equivalent. Mr. Browning is not one of these too paradoxical 
people; but he is sanguine as to the ultimate results of Shelley's truth- 
seeking, had life been spared to the seeker : 


[ call him a man of religious mind, because every audacious negative cast 
up by him against the Divine, was interpenetrated with a mood of reverence 
and adoration,—and because I find him everywhere taking for granted some of 
the capital dogmas of Christianity, while most vehemently denying their 
historical basement. 

With equal tenderness and justice Mr. Browning dwells on the physical 
peculiarities of this poet, whose destiny it was 

To thirst and find no fill—to wail and wander 
With short unsteady steps— 


and shows how unfavourable they were to the “steady symmetries of 
conventional life”—the body tortured by incurable disease, “refusing to 
give repose to the bewildered soul, tossing in its hot fever of the fancy ; 
and the laudanum bottle making but a perilous and pitiful truce between 
these two.” By his own testimony, Shelley was liable to remarkable 


delusions and hallucinations, and appears to have been a somnambulist to 
the very close of his life. 
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With the present editor’s eulogy of his correspondence we poe 
concur. The value of the letters consists in their conformity with Shel- 
ley’s moral and intellectual character : 


There is nothing of that jarring between the man and the author, which 
has been found so amusing or so melancholy; no dropping of the tragic mask, 
as the crowd melts away; no mean discovery of the real motives of a life's 
achievement, often, in other lives, laid bare as pitifully as when, at the close of 
a holiday, we catch sight of the internal lead-pipes and wood-valves, to which, 
and not to the ostensible couch and dominant Triton of the fountain, we have 
owed our admired water-work. No breaking out, in household privacy, of 
hatred, anger, and scorn, incongruous with the higher mood and suppressed 
artistically in the book ; no brutal return to self-delighting, when the audience 
of philanthropic schemes is out of hearing; no indecent stripping-off the 
grander feeling and rule of life as too costly and cumbrous for every-day 
wear. Whatever Shelley was, he was with an admirable sincerity. It was not 
always truth that he thought and spoke; but in the purity of truth he spoke 
and thought always. 


Surely, if Mr. Browning’s thoughts and speech were always after this 
fashion, “ Sordello ” would be popular, and ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates ” 
would cease to be the exclusive perquisite of the sacerdotal few, and be- 
come ornaments of ‘every-day wear.” 

The letters are discursive enough in subject, however uniform in tone. 
We have one to the editor of the Statesman (dated Oxford, 1811), on 
the liberty of the press—several on reform in matters political, social 
(especially the marrage rite), and religious—also upon the chancellor’s 
decree, by which his children were removed from his control—one very 
flowery’ epistle to a lady, a sort of prose ode to botany—and some 
most interesting sketches of. his life in Italy, communicated to Godwin, 
Keats, and Horace Smith. Passages illustrative of his moral purity and 
gracious nature abound. Thus, in a letter from abroad, descriptive of im- 
posing scenery, he observes : 


Who can stand before that sublime, rich, infinite picture, over against that 
proud mass of mountains, in view of the sun, rising in its majesty, and entertain 
a degrading thought? Who does not feel exalted above himself? Who does 
not feel purified, and will not recal, in dark and contracted hours, that sublime 
image, in order to exalt himself? The heart is lifted above earth and its trifling 
concerns, and has intimations of our higher destiny! Nature is the temple of 
God, the mountains are its pillars, heaven its dome; but God dwells neither 
in temples made by hands, nor in such as are built of earthly materials—yet 
we adore him in his temple. 


Again—in a beautiful letter to William Godwin, written from Geneva, 
1816: 


Your views agree with mine. By clearness of mind, by strength and vitality 
of will, man can accomplish much in the work of virtue ; but without the 
third cardinal virtue—purity of heart—he lacks the true consecration. Even the 
former virtues cannot be complete without the last. The mind cannot live in 
perfect purity and clearness, unless the heart be purified from selfish desires ;— 
the delusive phantom of selfishness will always appear near the highest moral 
aims, and confuse and darken the view. We cannot in the pressure 
of danger stand perfectly unshaken, nor meet it with unbroken fortitude, unless 
the pure heart, which desires nothing for itself, but everything for a truly moral 
aim, is prepared for every sacrifice and deprivation, 


Or, let the next excerpt be pondered by those—and there are still a few 


—who noisily and peremptorily consign Shelley to the same category 
with obscene and heartless blasphemers : 
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The just, virtuous man is alone truly happy. He bears indestructible tran- 
quillity of mind in himself, and lives in peace with himself andthe world. He 
is independent of outward vicissitudes.. Fickle fortune cannot rob him of his 
happiness of soul, His virtues win for him the joys of friendship, and, even if 
friends desert him, an approving conscience gives him comfort, and God and 

angels are with him. Yet he ought not to seek virtue merely for the 
pleasure that will follow it. . . . From him who grasps ily at the re- 
ward of virtue, it will disappear ; he destroys the costly prize, like the child who 
puts into his mouth as food the rose, which is so lovely to the eye, or like the 
rude boy who breaks with awkward hands the sweet-toned instrument of music. 

All this is as remote from Tom Paine as it is from Jeremy Bentham. 
In fact, we can overhear one section of well-to-do “Christians” stigma- 
tising it as over-refined and transcendental. In his exposition of the 
law of self-sacrifice, Shelley out-Christianises Paley and Co. to a surpris- 
ing extent. 

By the way, in one of these letters Shelley complains of his being made 
a “bad Christian” of; and how? By a cause which must ever be in- 
sisted upon as one pre-eminently influential on his inner life—namely, 

hysical disease. Does the reader remember Hawthorne’s strange and 
suggestive story of the “Bosom Serpent?” Well, Shelley had such a 
plague, but in no metaphorical incarnation. ‘‘ I have been confined two 
days,” he writes to Mr. Graham, in 1816, “with that serpent in my 
bosom—my old complaint. This often renders my life extremely miser- 
able, and makes me a bad Christian too.” With folds of that kind 
writhing about his heart, how could it beat freely ? how could its action 
be other than irregular, abnormal, spasmodic ? Let him that is without 
sin cast the first stone at this 

One frail form, a phantom amongst men, 

Companionless ; 
but let not him that is without disease. Let all think with love and 
sympathy of that lonely one, 

neglected and apart, 
. A herd-abandon’d deer, pierced by the hunter’s dart, 

and fleeing astray, with feeble steps, o’er the world's wilderness. Well 
did Alastor describe himself as a love masked in desolation, a power girt 
round by weakness. 

From so limited a series of letters we will not make further extracts, 
though tempted by some choice morgeaux about Florence and Rome, and 
the life-enjoying spirit of Italy, which Shelley defends against the puri- 
tanic mind of the North, and which he believes to nerve for toil, and pre- 
vent the ravages of care, and lend graceful buoyancy to life, and reconcile 
man to his destiny—“ the bright episode of a severe epic.” There are 
interesting allusions, too, to Byron and his works, and to some of his 
own progressing compositions. Let every lover of Shelley, or of episto- 
lary excellence, consult the volume itself. These few letters form fresh, 
however scanty, materials for a biography of the writer. 

_ And such a biography is a desideratum, now more than ever. A 
biographer is wanted who shall: present Shelley in a guise that disfigures 
not the poet, nor offends aid perplexes the reader. For confirmed 
Shelleyites Mr. Browning might do, had he the will. But anti- 
Shelleyites require an interpreter of—may we say it?—a less sectarian 
caste. The hour is come, but where is the man? 
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o° 2 mea ae 
AN INVOCATION. 


By W. BRAILSFORD. 


Up in the hawthorn in the dale 
The blackbird tells his loving tale, 

With voice all blithe and free ; 
Bright sunshine on the willow gleams, 
The perch moves softly in the streams— 

Spring! Spring! we call for thee. 


The torpid bee, with drooping wing, 
Would fain pursue his ministering 
In orchard crofts and bowers ; 
But ah! he waits thy cheering smile, 
Whose truth would all his fears beguile, 
And yield him pleasant flowers. 


The violet half opes its eye, 

As if it feared some fate was nigh 
To end its early day ; 

The primrose leaves the mossy beds, 

And wavering every petal spreads 
With perfume for love's May. 


The snow-flakes melt, the ice is gone, 

Only the winds sound drear and lone, 
Life trembles in the reed ; 

Only the winds in forest trees 

Awake sad echoes from the leas, 
And chill the growing mead. 


Only the winds, they seem to stay, 
As if their part were meant alway 
For recklessness and doom ; 


Come, fairest Spring, come bid them cease, 


And give the slumbrous earth release 
From Winter’s freezing gloom. 


We call thee from those regions fair, 
Where all thy sweet handmaidens are, 
Love sighs where suitors weep. 


Hark! hark! the notes of Time’s old bells 
Would charm thee with their wonted spells, 


So waken from thy sleep. 
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HUNTING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Sourn Avsratia is a colony that, up to the present time, has made 
but little noise in the world ; and although we colonists think very highly 
of our fine province, and have also a tolerably favourable opinion of our- 
selves, yet we must sometimes reluct.ntly acknowledge that we are but 
in our infancy, and not fit to be trusted out of leading-strings. We rattle 
away in our little “ go-cart” with as much fuss as if we were driving 
“*buss,” or conducting a railway-train, while our dear old mother-country 
watches us with a smile, and takes anxious care, that in our self-sufficiency 
we do not tumble down and break our bones. But if we are not yet fit, 
to be breeched in John Bull’s corduroys, if our legs cannot fill John’s top- 
boots, let us at least hope that we have honest John’s sturdy disposition 
and some of his good qualities ; and among them I think we may lay claim 
to the love of rural pursuits, and some of us are still attached to the old 
English sports of the field. Of course, among colonists generally, the 

d and all-absorbing pursuit is the chase after £ s.d.; yet some are 
ound who prefer the cover side to the counter, and who would rather 
draw a “ gorse” than a “bill.” I consider an introduction of this sort 
necessary to my account of “ Hunting in South Australia,” to save me 
from the imputation of conceit in my description of days with “the Ade- 
laide,” and also to impress on my English readers that I believe our 
colonial hounds do not yet rival the “Quorn.” Having said thus much,. 
I, in all modesty, enter on the subject of Australian hunting. 

Two descriptions of game afford sport for the chase in South Australia, 
viz., the native dog (an animal resembling a jackall) and the kangaroo. 
There is another kind hunted by foxhounds here, but this I tell as a great 
secret, not to be mentioned at Melton— it is the emu. 

The native dog runs much like a fox; he is, perhaps, not quite so fast, 
but he smells quite as nasty, and has great powers of endurance, combined 
with much cunning. He is found everywhere, anywhere, and nowhere, 
for he has baffled us all in our inquiries into his habits. It is always a 
problem where he is to be met with : sometimes he is in a swamp, at others 
on the ranges, and whew it suits his humour he pads along the highway. 
His tastes vary so much that itis a toss-up at any time you go out whether 
it will be “a find” or “a blank.” In figure, the native dog is larger than 
the fox, stands higher on his legs in proportion, is stouter-limbed, wants 
the very — small prick ears, and wide whiskers; and, in short, 
is a very much clumsier animal. In colour he.is generally a reddish, or 
rather, yellowish brown, though some are met with quite black, and some 
black and white. He’ has a Sie bushy tail tipped with white, which he 
carries over his back when marauding or taking his pleasure, but which 
he puts between his legs when running away from hounds. He has 
a very tough hide, and takes “a deal of worrying before he gives up the 
ghost. He often counterfeits death, and will get up after being very 
roughly handled, and slink away. He has an Etonian appetite for mutton, 
and, in consequence, is the settler’s bugbear.” 

The kangaroo is, in my opinion, the Australian stag-rampant ; and 
although he ay runs on his two hind legs, yet he can go ‘‘the pace.” 
His clumsy tail has long been considered of service to him in assisting him 
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to spring in his long jumps, but this is an error ; it may assist him in pro- 
gression, by keeping the balance of his position, but when the animal is 
running it never touches the ground. It assists him to stand erect, and 
when on the defensive, he balances himself on it, and strikes out with 
both his hind legs at the same time. This is not generally known, and 
may therefore be doubted, but I have seen it frequently done, and a dan- 
gerous opponent he is, often ripping up dogs at a single blow. He is 
always found in scrubby country, and is classed, according to his age, 
as the “old man,” the “ forester,” and the “ flying buck ;” of course I con- 
fine myself to the male sex, for no sportsman would hunt an “ old woman” 
if he could help it. In truth, old women are at a discount all over the 
world. The “ flying buck” is the fastest of the three, but, in consequence 
of its artlessness or inexperience, it is less up to the dodges of the ‘old 
man” or “ forester;” and as the innocent are always victimised, it becomes 
a certain prey to the hounds. 

The emu I really feel somewhat ashamed, as an Englishman and a 
sportsman, to speak about hunting : a bird, a thing with claws and fea- 
thers and a beak! It sounds badly in the description of a day’s sport to 
say, that after a run of fifty-five minutes, without a check, the hounds 
ran gallantly into a—bird! and that Mr. Such-a-one got the tail fea- 
thers, In fnplead, people shoot birds, or keep them in cages; and I 
think I may say that no one, even with the most vivid imagination, ever 
contemplated tally-hoing a bird out of cover. Such things might 
possibly have happened Mr. What’s-his-name’s flying-machine come 
into general use; but on this dull earth, with its a of every-day inci- 
dents, such things were never dreamt of. As, however, I am writin 
from the antipodes, some consideration must be allowed me, and when i 
say that emus have been hunted, and have afforded excellent runs, I 
must not be set down as a drawer of the long-bow, or as a romancer, or 
as anything but a lover of truth. It must be borne in mind, that many 
strange things occur at this end of the world, where we are all turned 
topsy-turvy. 

Before entering further on my subject, I ought to state that the legiti- 
mate chase in Australia has been for years pursued with dogs of .a breed 
between the greyhound and some larger dog, producing a kind of 
lurcher, and afterwards much improved ; they are now called ‘ kangaroo 
dogs.” The large, rough Scotch staghound has also been introduced 
here, and has been used in the pursuit of the kangaroo. With fast dogs 
of this kind, that bring their game to bay before it is tired out, and when 
it has its strength unimpaired, to act on the defensive, it is requisite they 
should be possessed of power and courage, to attack and overcome their 
quarry. Hunting the kangaroo with these dogs was but a very tame sort 
of sport, requiring little skill or judgment; a quick eye, a tolerable seat 
on horseback, and a firm belief in the impossibility of a man’s knocking 
his brains out against a tree, was all that one required. Any knowledge 
of country, of the mystery of making a cast, or of helping hounds in 
difficulty, or, in fact, in anything relating to the science of hunting, was 
quite superfluous; for in most runs of this sort the dogs and game got 
clean away, throwing out the ‘horsemen after a few minutes’ ‘ spurt.” 
Notning, when this occurred, was to be done but to wait until a dog 
March.—vou. xciv. NO. CCCLXXV. 2B 
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eame back, all covered with blood, and perhaps wounded; and then, if he 
was well-trained, he would “show,” that is, take the passive “ field” to 
the spot where lay the slaughtered kangaroo. Yet such is man’s love of 
sport, or the name of it, that many persons in their senses have professed 
a relish for this kind of hunting. ‘The first time I followed this sport, I 
was mounted on a mare, with her foal running at her side; when we 
found, I was eager to keep in sight of the dogs, but my mare, having a 
mother’s cares on her mind, was anxious about her progeny, and kept 
turning her head back to look after the foal, utterly regardless of the way 
in which she was bumping -— legs against the gum-trees. I know not 
how much | should have suffered, had she not luckily tumbled over a 
rate tree, and thus brought our gallop to a happy conclusion. 

Sometimes it has happened that an “old man,’’ or a “‘ boomer,” stood 
at bay in a water-hole (for they will take to “soil,” like a stag), and the 
horsemen, hearing the barking of their dogs, have arrived in time to kill 
him ; this has caused a little excitement, because the kangaroo will attack 
@ man, and give him a friendly hug, or tear his stomach open with the 
sharp toe of his hind leg. 

Once upon a time, native dogs and emus were hunted in this way. 
The emus gave the best sport, because they were commonly found on the 
plains, and then it somewhat resembled coursing ; but coursing I never 
could enjoy: to see two dogs running after a poor little innocent hare, to 
watch her exertions to save her life, until one quite enters into poor puss’s 
distress, and then to see her chucked up in the air, and caught in the 
mouth of the victorious greyhound, always seemed to me cruel work. I 
am tender-hearted naturally, and must be spurred on to-cruelty by the 
 tally-ho”—by the “ burst”—by the excitement of the gallop—by the 
sight of a numerous body of men, seriously bent on breaking their necks, 
riding at everything before them—before I can enjoy the luxury of seeing 
any innocent, helpless animal torn to pieces by a pack of hounds; and, 
therefore, I dislike coursing, because the hare is killed before one has 
time to get brutal enough to wish for her death. At the same time I must 
confess that I am not insensible to the merits of jugged hare, hare soup, or 
a hunted hare, roasted, and seryed up with sweet sauce; but then I should 
like my hare to be tenderly killed—mercifully hunted. But all this is 
ee and so I will now give an account of a day with the Adelaide 

ounds. 

One bright morning in the month of June, about the year 1843, at 
ten o'clock, A.M., a body of horsemen, bent upon having a gallop with 
the Adelaide hounds, assembled on the outskirts of a scrub about nine 
miles north-east of Adelaide. The hounds had arrived before them, 
and were being uncoupled; the surrounding scenery was extremely wild, 
and as unlike a cover side in England as could well be imagined. A 
thick scrub, formed of a variety of shrubs, extended to the foot of some 

and moderately lofty ranges, which were covered with forest timber. 
These shut in the view to the eastward and northward; to the southward 
and westward openly-timbered forest land, in picturesque undulations, 
reached the sea-coast; bright-coloured parrots and uets were 
ing in the gum-trees, or flying about in flocks, their gaudy plu- 
mage glancing beautifully in the sunshine. The magpie was making the 
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woods echo with its deep note, and the laughing jackass Sree: gigun- 
tea) was bursting his sides with his uproarious mirth on the top of some 
ree eet tickled at the idea of a parcel of men, arrived 
at of discretion, coming out with the determination of riding 
furiously after a poor kangaroo. 

When the hounds were uncoupled, they rolled themselves on the grass, 
and, spreading out, gave one an opportunity of examining them. The 
were rather of a mixed lot of harriers and foxhounds, did not run at all 
even in size, and were of all colours peculiar to their breed. They were 
much criticised by the assembled company. A portly sporting tailor 
good-humouredly approved of them, as did also a moustached gunsmith ; 
others of more pretensions, but not a whit more knowledge, found: fault 
with the size of some of the smaller hounds, and pretended to look upon 
the whole affair as a good joke tothem. These were mostly young men, 
whose knowledge of fox-hunting had been picked up in Bell’s Life, and 
whose correct idea of hounds had been: drawn from Mr. Alken’s pictures. 
They generally expended their enthusiasm for sport at the cover side, so 
that they had none left for the run, and were, consequently, thrown out 
early in the day; the real sportsmen looked forward to some fine fan, 
and were determined to enjoy it. The costume of the field was varied 
and peculiar. The master who hunted the hounds, and the whipper-in, 
were in black velvet caps, scarlet coats, tops, &c. One or two of the 
field likewise sported pink. The jolly tailor was verdant in broadcloth 
in his upper man, and correct in his nether garments and shoeing. The 
gunsmith also delighted in a green cutaway, but his breast glowed be- 
neath a scarlet velvet waistcoat, and his legs defied the brambles in 
leather gaiters. 

These were the élite of the field. The mob were dressed in shooting- 
jackets, shirt-sleeves, and red shirts, according to the taste, fancy, or 
convenience of each. Every one was tolerably mounted, save one or two, 
who had promoted Timor ponies to the rank of hunters. All appeared 
delighted with the day, the scene, and the prospect of some fun; but 
some were exhilarated, I fear, by a less innocent stimulant. A stock- 
keeper or two smelt powerfully of the rum-bottle, and a spiritual un- 
steadiness in the saddle, coupled with sudden violent outbreaks of mirth 
and bursts of sporting view-halloas, led me to suspect that they had been 
taking their “mornings.” But stock-keepers are viiviliged persons ; 
their natural state is one of drunkenness, their place of worship is a public- 
house, their moral discourse is swearing, and the beverage of their tem- 
perance is rum. 

The hounds at length were thrown into cover; the “ Hoick in!” with 
_ a wave of the hand, was the signal for them, and they went to work in 
style. Whatever might have been their faults in outward appearance, 
the moment they were in cover it became evident that they were made 
of good stuff, and were fully up to their business, although it must 
be confessed they did riot. a little when they came across a kangaroo- 
rat (an animal about the size of a rabbit); but these abounded in the 
scrub, and as the hounds had discovered that their flesh was well flavoured 
and delicate, I for one, having a little failing that way myself, could not 
blame them for indulging their appetites. Sometimes, indeed, their 
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steadiness was severely tested, when one of these ey-flavoured 
gentlemen would jump up in the middle of the pack. I must say, even 
if the character of the ‘Kaelaide hounds suffer for it, that when this 
occurred the kangaroo-rat was generally torn to pieces in a very short 
time, and buried in the bowels of the hounds. However, a double thong 
having been applied to some of the rioters, and the moral sentence of 
“ Ware rat!” Paving been bawled into their ears, they were led into a 
knowledge of their error, and they went steadily to work. After draw- 
ing the scrub in a northerly direction for some time, the ‘‘sterns” above the 
brushwood began to “feather,” a “ whimper” or two was heard, followed by 
a rush of the whole pack together, and then a “loud burst,” and they were 
away: gentlemen who had been shouted at to “hold hard,” stockmen who 
had been riding over hounds; Timor ponies, with mouths harder than the 
bits that were in them; the coated, the uncoated, the shirted, the drunken, 
and the sober, now pressed helter-skelter forward through the scrub ; for 
the pace was good, the horses fresh, and the country not difficult to ride 
over. 

But these good things did not last. At the end of five miles we came 
into a country intersected by deep creeks ; the timber thickened, and as 
we began to ascend the hills, the grass-fed hunters showed distress, and 
at last “shut up” altogether. The kangaroo, being determined to cut out 
some work for us, went right over the range; and the hounds, as if to 
test the goodness of our horses’ lungs and training, breasted the hill at a 
gallant pace, until they came to some stony ground. Here, as if aware of 
the old caution to “go gently over the stones,” they came to a check, 
which fortunate circumstance gave such of us as were up with them a 
little breathing time, and we were all glad to relieve our horses by dis- 
mounting ; but there was little time for looking about one, for as the 
country improved, the scent lay better. The pace quickened, we crested 
the hill, and were quickly shooting down the other side of it, with as 
much as our horses could do to live with the hounds, who had now got on 
such good terms with the scent that they were careering it breast high 
down to a tea-tree creek. 

Suddenly they all threw up their heads and flashed out like a flock of 
pigeons. There was a screw loose. A lift forward was tried without 
success, and then a circular cast was made, during which a flying buck 
started out of a clump of acacias into the middle of the pack, and every 
one thought that he must be “chopped;” but although some hounds clung 
to him, he broke his way clean through them, and headed down a gully as 
fast as his long legs could carry him. He had now got us in among the 
hills, and the country became too difficult for many of the field ; we con- 
sequently got very select, and at length even the best mounted were 
thrown out. 

When we again fell in with the pack, they were at fault; some slow 
hunting now commenced, altering gradually as the scent improved, until 
we were again stretching along at a rattling pace, and at last we viewed 
the kangaroo, dead beat, heading straight for the Torrens river ; the yells 
we all gave would require great modification to be fashioned into view- 
halloas. We clapped spurs to our horses, cheered on the leading hounds, 
and soon forced our antipodean stag into the river; here he stood at bay, 
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ducking hound after hound as they attacked him, until, poor fellow, he 
was overpowered by numbers and killed. The spot he had chosen for his 
death-scene was most romantically situated in the rocky bed of the river ; 
high cliffs rose up on each side, their rocky surfaces were covered with 
creeping-plants, some of them in flower; for it must be understood that our 
Australian winter is much like a prolonged English spring. Vegetation 
does not cease, but recommences after the dry weather with renewed 
vigour. From inequalities in the cliffs, cassuarinas sprung up, and here 
and there a gum-sapling, or occasionally a fine gum-tree would grow, 
where sufficient space was left for its roots to spread, and the waving forest 
crowned the summits of the cliffs on each side of the river. 

After writing this description, it appears to me that I have failed in 
drawing a very romantic picture of the spot. All I can say is, that there 
were rocks, trees, flowers, and water ; i if my reader cannot make a ro- 
mantic place with those materials, I blush for his imagination. Besides, 
the sun was just “‘ tinting the sky with his setting hues,” as poets say, 
which in itself is enough to give a sentimental colouring to the scene. 

The hounds, after having killed the kangaroo, very naturally ate him 
up, all but his tail, which we claimed as our share, for excellent soup is 
made from it, if placed in the hands of a proper cook, who will not ee om 
it in flour or over perfume it with pot herbs. 

Having now finished our hunting, we turned our thoughts and horses’ 
heads homewards. The night was setting in very cold and dark, and a ride 
through the trackless, gloomy forest was anything but pleasant. Most of 
us were very hungry, and, as a consequence, some of us were very cross ; 
however, those who were blessed with good-temper told interesting stories 
of love, and war, and hunting to those who were cursed with crossness ; 
and so we mauaged to get on very well, and tried to forget how much the 
cold was pinching our toes, and hunger was pinching our stomachs. At 
length we arrived at a small house on the roadside, for we had, a short dis- 
tance from this dwelling, come out of the trackless wilderness into the road. 
I quite forget whether this house was a lawfully-established house or not; 
I am rather inclined to believe that it was merely a public-house in pro- 
spect; that is to say, that the proprietor honestly intended, at some very 
distant period, to apply for a licence; in the mean time he carried on his 
business without one—thus saving money and cheating the executive. 
Whether the house was licensed or not, we were hungry, we were thirsty, 
and we were cold; and the landlord told us that he had pork, porter, and 
a fire. Could any reasonable government imagine that we should inquire 
if he was legally authorised to supply us with these good things? We cer- 
tainly did not put any unnecessary questions to him, but entered his dwell- 
ing, and with a thankful spirit began to satisfy our hunger, to quench our 

‘thirst, and to warm our toes. If I can find out that we cheated the re- 
venue, I will, when rich enough, send some conscience-money to the police 
magistrate, and so square the account. This man’s house was built upon 
one of those primitive plans so often adopted in the colonies; the walls 
were composed of wattle and dab, which, being interpreted, means sticks 
placed upright and interlaced, and then covered with mud; the roof was 
thatched with grass ; it consisted of one room, and, from the confusion of 
miscellaneous articles, and the general slovenliness and discomfort of it, I 
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imagine it much resembled an Irish cabin; the fowls roosting on the 
beams, and occasionally adding to our supper by generous and unlooked- 
for contributions, strengthened the likeness. Having supped, or dined, 
or lanched—for the meal was amixture of the three—we thought of paying 
the reckoning, but none of us had any money. This was an oversight, 
quite unexpected by the landlord, who viewed us with no very pleasant 
countenance ; but as we could not return him his provisions and porter, 
he made the best of a promise of one of our number to pay him next day. 
We then mounted, and again pursued our way home. Thus ended our 
day’s hunting. 

I will not follow our sportsmen into their homes ; no doubt they were 
tired, and went early to bed, but I have some dreamy recollections of 
punch-bowls, of hunting songs, with very loud and very long choruses, of 
rubicund faces—in short, of such things, that I am led to believe that I 
dreamt of the ancient bacchanalian orgies being adapted to modern times. 

The foregoing description, such as it is, relates to hunting the kan- 
garoo. I will now describe a run with a native dog. One day the 
Adelaide hounds met at the dry creek on the plains stretching from the 
eastern hills to the sea-coast, and extending some distance to the north- 
ward ; a large miscellaneous field appeared at the fixture, and as a public- 
house was close at hand, drams were handed about, in the disguise of 
“jumping-powder,” “spurs in the head,” &c., so that before the throw- 

many were up to the mark, or a thought or so over it. A large assem- 
blage of butchers appeared, well mounted and determined to distinguish 
themselves: these ‘ knights of the shambles” had been devoting the early 
part of the day to the pleasures of the wine-cup, and were in a high state 
of excitement. We drew the sides of the ranges, and in a very short 
time found a “vixen,” who gave us twenty-five minutes without a check, 
and then ran to earth in a “‘warrabat”* hole. The field rode furiously; and, 
as the hounds got away close to the brush of their fox, the pace Latent 
tremendous. One of the butchers, mounted on an old grey horse, cer- 
tainly earned his laurels, for he took the lead, and kept it, riding down 
the steep, stony ranges at a pace that would have frightened any life 
insurance company, if they had his name in their books for a large sum; 
as it turned out, however, his horse's life was more endangered than his 
own, for he had so pumped the wind out of the poor animal’s carcase, that 
after the run was over he had some fears that his hunter was going to 
give up the ghost, and came to me with a rueful face to ask what he 
do, saying “‘ he was blest if he didn’t think he’d ridden him rather 

too hard.” If the man wanted any more convincing proofs of such fact 
than those the poor devil of a horse gave him, all I can say is that he 
must have been of a very sceptical disposition ; for the unfortunate animal 
was standing with outstretched neck, distended nostrils, legs straddled 
out, and his tail shaking like a drunkard’s hand ; the blood was streaming 
from one of his sides, and his shoulder was scored like a piece of pork 
with the spur. No one could be astonished that the brute showed 
irritability of temper just then, and that he lashed out at every one that 
came near him. I the frightened butcher to leave him to Time, 





* “ Warrabat,” an animal something like a badger. 
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who would either kill or cure him; and so the horse recovered in about a 


quarter of an hour. This description may ap meagre, but the 
took us in a straight line over an open forest, hilly country ; and althou 
the field “tailed” a good deal during the run, yet all assembled at 
finish.” A run with a native dog is generally short, sharp, and de- 
cisive, although some very strong ones have led us a long dance. 

I am afraid I have not drawn a very flattering picture of the morals of 
some of the South Australians, for which, however, I am not answerable ; 
nevertheless, I here apologise to all the sober stockmen and moral butchers 
in South Australia for the liberty I have taken with their callings, in 
mentioning them in this sketch. 

With regard to riding to hounds in South Australia, I would make a 
few remarks about the nature of the country through which we have to 
follow our game. Kangaroos, as I said before, are mostly found in scrub, 
in which they will stay “ ringing” like a hare, unless they are bustled out 
of it at once; they then take the open forest, generally ‘“ heading” for a 
river or water-course; and as the country near these scrubs is commonly 
cut up with creeks, these form the only obstacles, in that part of the 
country called the bush, to be overcome when: the colonial Nimrod has 
acquired sufficient skill in riding through the forest to avoid knocking 
his head against the trees. 

I was one day out when two of my companions “ bit the dust,’’ or, more 
classically speaking, were “grassed.” One of them happened to have 
arrived in the colony but a few weeks previously, and not having had 
much practice in bush-riding, he could not keep clear of the trees; the 
consequence was that he was swept off his saddle by a bough early in 
the run; the other, who was an old hand, and a “ welter-weight,” 
managed by skilful riding to live with the hounds, when all the field had 
been shaken off but our two selves. Towards the close of the day we 
were running in view up an open forest flat, when the kangaroo turned 
into a creek, the banks of which were particularly steep ; my friend's 
horse floundered at his jump and fell. I, being immediately behind him, 
had to clear his horse’s hind-quarters ; and, as I was landing on the oppo- 

site bank, I saw my stout companion on his back in the creek, his le 
elevated in the air, and radiating in a straight line from his body; a 
while a crimson blush suffused his countenance, he bawled out to me to 
be quick and pull his legs. As the hounds were now killing their game 
in a water-hole at hand, I had leisure to attend to the calls of humanity, 
and, quickly dismounting, caught hold of my prostrate brother-hunts- 
man’s legs, and pulled them to his heart’s content ; faneying that I was 
performing a grand surgical operation, and setting his dislocated hip- 
joints, until he told me that he had merely had the cramp in his thighs, 
and that I had quite cured it. But while attending to the misfortunes 
of my friend, I had neglected to take care of the horses, and they wisel 
walked off. To catch them again was a work of some trouble, whic 
having accomplished, I returned to the creek, and found my unfortunate 
companion again in need of my assistance; for he was standing on a 
fallen tree in a water-hole, with a deeper blush than ever mantling on 
his countenance, disputing the posgession of the kangaroo with the hounds. 
His “cords,” lately so white, were now soiled with mud, wet, and torn ; 
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his body was swayed to and fro in his struggles to rescue the kangaroo’s 
tail from the ravenous mouths of the hounds, and he was on the point of 
being dragged headlong into the water when I arrived to the rescue. 
On seeing me, he implored me to catch hold of his coat-tails ; and, thanks 
to the good “ braidclaith,” as Bailie Nicol Jarvie says, I dragged friend, 
kangaroo, and two couple of hounds to dry land. 

I must now say something about theemu. This is a task I under- 
take very unwillingly, as 1 always set my face against such hunting, and 
have never followed hounds when running an emu, unless in ignorance 
of such game being “‘a-foot.” The truth is, that in drawing the side of 
a cover, it sometimes happens that an emu, unseen, will “steal away,” and 
the hounds, hitting the scent, will eagerly run him. The absurd manner 
in which an emu straddles along at first starting would set any man 
against seriously hunting it; for the creature’s tail is set on somewhat 
in the fashion of a lady’s bustle, and as it toddles away, this part of it 
waggles up and down, and from side to side, like the before-named article 
of female apparel when the wearer is dancing that new-fangled affair 
called the polka. 

I was once out when we were drawing a very dense scrub near the 
sea-coast ; the hounds “ opened” on a scent, and carried it at a rattling 

ace through the cover. I was riding a young and awkward horse, and 
bad much trouble in keeping him clear of the timber, so that I was 
thrown out, and had to run the tracks of the field for seven miles, which 
I did at a gallop, before I could join the first-flight men. The hounds, 
when I came up, were puzzled in a swamp ; but after a slight check they 
og away at a tearing pace, which they kept up for five miles 
er, when we heard from some farmers that an immense emu had 
just passed them. The hounds were therefore whipped off, and we were 
the disgrace of killing him; but he had given us a very pretty 
twelve-mile burst. I once followed hounds for twenty-one miles, with- 
out a check, after an emu; but I dislike the practice, and here record my 
disapprobation of it. 

It is possible that some persons may wish to know if hunting in South 
Australia can be enjoyed with as much zest as hunting in England ; and 
whether the former oe any comparison to the latter. I can only say, that 
when a man of moderate means arrives at the cover side in England, he sees 
so many dukes of this, and earls of that, and lords of t’other, that he is quite 
ashamed of his own insignificance ; but he thinks that when the hounds get 
away, the run, like the grave, will level all distinctions. 

ere he is mistaken; for the dukes, earls, and lords, on their thorough- 
breds, only ter him with mud as they take the lead of him, and 
keep it; and then, just as his hunter begins to show distress, they 
mount their second horses, and leave him in the lurch entirely ; and 
so he goes home, without having lived to the “finish,” wishing him- 
self a jolly nobleman, and quite discontented with his present lot; 
possibly he may pack up his traps and come out to South Australia, 
and then, when he appears at the cover side on this side of the world, 
he finds himself quite a swell among us; and during the run he can 

with the first flight, and live w with the hounds to the finish. 
t is true, he does not ride over so many fences, damage so much 
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wheat land, break so many hurdles, or do so much mischief of any kind, 
as he would in England, but then he does not get into any “ squire 
traps,” or have so many falls or actions at law, so that the account is 
nearly balanced. 

If he likes to see hounds work well, and does not hunt merely for 
the excitement of the gallop, he will enjoy the sport in South Aus- 
tralia very much; but if he wants an ox-fence, or a bulfinch, or a 
flight of rails, to break his neck over, he must not come out here for 
them; although he may occasionally, when the hounds meet near 
Adelaide, fall in with a dog-leg, or a kangaroo, or a cockatoo fence, or, 
probably, with a post and rail; and it will require all his nerve to put his 
untrained horse at any of these, for the first is formed of logs of wood 
placed together in the form of an X, thus X, to clear which requires a 
flying jump. 

I was once out with a very correct field of well-appointed and well- 
mounted men, when one of these kind of fences, like a nobleman’s 
carriage at the opera-house, “stopped the way ;” my horse, not flying 
his jump, landed on the top of it, staking himself in many places, and 
sending me into the road. | 

The kangaroo fences are composed of logs of wood placed close to- 
gether in an upright position, and ugly-looking customers wy: are 
to manage; there is no compromise with them, and, when facing 
them, you must make up your mind for a clean jump or a regular 
“ burster.” 

The cockatoo fence is of a more accommodating nature than either 
of the foregoing, and is made of forked sticks, stuck into the ground 
as posts, and saplings thrown across them for rails. The height of 
all these is from four to five feet, as is also that of the post-and-rail 
fences. 

I have seen, when we have met at Glenelg, on the sea-coast, and 
right in the heart of the fenced country, a field of about twenty well- 
mounted men, most of them in scarlet coats, and all turned out in the 
true old English fashion. I have seen this field taking these fences in a 
style that would do no discredit to any provincial hunt at home; for, 
although, in my foregoing description of days with the Adelaide, I have 
stated that the field was a heterogeneous collection of stock-keepers, &c., 
it must be remembered that I date back as far as 1843, when the hunt 
was first established. Since that time the real sportsmen have taken up 
the thing, and we now show at the cover side as correct “turns out” as 
could be wished. 











THINGS IN GENERAL. 
AN EPILOGUE TO THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


To take a comprehensive survey of the affairs of this world—by 
which we understand those matters only that seg eee cara 
not necessary to soar v igh; the altitude of our is sufficiently 
elevated for the conan” as 

From this “em height” we proceed to take another bird’s-eye 
view of what has going on in a general way during the last few 
weeks. 

We are in duty bound, we suppose, to begin with Parliament—that 
wonderful mountain which has produced so many mice. 

It would be difficult, generally speaking, for the best-intentioned 
miracle-workers who ever filled a House of Commons, to satisfy the 
melo-dramatic expectations of the public when once they have been 
raised—as during the recess they are always sure to be—by rumour, 


Upon whose tongue continual slanders ride ; 


and for the first three weeks of the session the universal rule of expect- 
ing very much from the deliberations of parliament, and realising very 
little, was not departed from. 

Bat he only is wisely expectant who, instead of calculating probabi- 
lities, is always prepared for a surprise. Political events bear a very close 
resemblance to the tricks in a pantomime. Some change is, from the 
nature of the case, inevitable, but that assuredly will not happen which 
_ have every reason to anticipate. Now, all the world were, last week, 

king anxiously for the result of Lord Naas’s motion, which wore an 

so menacing to the existence of the administration; but the blow 
was delivered, fell short of its aim, and “the inevitable government,” as 
Mr. Fox Maule called it, rode out the storm in triumph. A short-lived 
one, however, as the next four-and-twenty hours only too clearly showed. 
Bat before we speak of that which, though a week old, is still the subject 
of ‘comversation,'we must, im sporting phrase, “hark back” to the anti- 
cipations which heralded the session of 1852. 

It was said, for instance, only a week before parliament met, and while 
the latest of the thousand-and-one cabinet councils was being held, that 
the “happy family” had become so seriously disunited, that all the owls 
and rats, and other noxious vermin, were to be turned out of the cage, 
and nothing left but respectable animals, whose steadiness of character 
offered a certain guarantee for the propriety of their conduct. But what 
was the fact? A monkey and a sloth were turned adrift, and the owls 
and rats still kept their places! A good deal of mischief, and some 
stupidity, were carted away ; but quite enough of both was left to excite 
the apprehensions of the wise, and provoke the anger of the impatient. 
The substitutions were not so much amiss, but in only one instance did 
the “happy family,” or the public, derive any advantage from the 
change. For the rest, it was all hocus-pocus ; you looked for the pea 
under one thimble, and it turned up under mud? oer So much for the 
expected cabinet changes. 

Slight as they, however, were, they gave rise not only to the amusing 
episode which enlivened the first night’s debate in the House of Commons, 
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ee eh has brought the Whig epic so suddenly to 
an 

In the recrimimatory “explanations” which took between the 
then premier and Meusteaian secretary, it was brondly laid down by the 
former, that a properly-organised cabinet resembled nothing so much as 
Mr. po Brown’s new Marionette Theatre, in which the actors—no 
matter smart and independent seemed—were utterly incapable 
of performing a single function till yor Se motion by a solar bil their 
heads, and that any puppet venturing to act upon its own responsibility, 
was doomed to an ineviable fiasco and its ene we It was 
argued, on the other hand, by the ejected minister, that so far from being, 
as people supposed, a universal firebrand, he had clearly established his 
imeontestible night to the title of a wet-blanket,—no brisk lucifer-match, 
but a quiet, sedate extinguisher ; and he showed, in the most convincing 
manner, that—like the famous Monsieur Jourdain—he had, after all, the 
right to say: ‘‘ Par ma foi, il y a plus de quarante ans que je fais du 
brouhaha sans que j’en susse ; et je vous suis le plus obligé du monde de 
mavoir appris cela.” 

The discussion was, on the whole, not so much a question of prin- 
ciples as of politeness, for both sides seemed bent upon proving that they 
had repudiated all their antecedents; and the only fact of any conse- 
quence elicited by it was, that statemanship and courtesy do not always 
go hand-in-hand: 

“ Non bene conveniunt, nee in und sede morantur.” 

After the men came the measures. 

We will take the most notable amongst them—the new Reform Bill— 
a réchauffé of the old hash, converted into an olla 

It was brought smoking to the table by the chief cook, and the won- 
dering guests, who had somehow got an mkling that there was i 
in the dish to suit every palate, began to lick their lips, like Sancho at 
the wedding-feast of Camacho the Rich; but, though each got some- 
thing, they also—like the hungry squire—were doomed to disappointment. 
The chef, after saying grace, took off the lid of the olla, and poured 
forth the contents. 

First eame the five-pound franchise, into which the Manchester men 
incontinently thrust their forks, as they no less eagerly did into the 
occupation Lianthion and the forty-shilling tax-payer; but there was 
nothmg else to their taste, and in vain they looked for universal suffrage 
and the ballot. 

Then followed a bevy of newly-conglomerated boroughs, that came 
rolling out like dumplings, for which both Whigs and Tories imme- 
diately began to scramble; some burnt their mouths, others complained 
that what they got was cold; and the Conservatives found that their 
dumplings had nothing in them, and that all the plums were in the 
Cabinet pudding. 

The majority of the Irish, and a few of the English gentlemen, whose 

tites were keener than their tastes were delicate, made a rush at the 
“‘no-property qualification ;” the friends of the Jews congratulated them- 
selves on the oath-abolishing clause; Mr. Hume, and the out-and-out 
Reformers, with maws capacious enough to swallow anything, bolted the 


little borough of St. Alban’s, and “ ope’d their ponderous jaws” to take in 
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Harwich, Ipswich, and heaven knows how many more of the disfran- 
chised by anticipation ; but instead of crunching this agreeable food, they 


got — but the refuse of the olla, the warmed-up legs, wings, livers, 
and gi 


gi of all the obscene birds that were strangled by Schedule A, 
and tossed into the caldron of 1832, to be again fished out in the present 
of grace, just twenty years afterwards. 

And all the while the little man-cook kept rubbing his chin, and 
smiling as complacently as if he had turned out a dinner, irreproachable 
in every particular. 

Such as it was, however, the various guests prepared to discuss the 
viands, when, like Ariel in the Enchanted Island, “enter Palmerston, 
like a harpy; claps his wings upon the table, and, with a quaint device, 
the banquet vanishes ;” that is to say, the little man-cook disappears, with 
all his marmitons, leaving to others the task of ministering to the feast. 

But before we let them go, let us give a God-speed to one of the party, 
with the earnest hope that he, at least, may never come back to have a 
finger in the Ministerial pie. 

it was said of an eminent statesman that he possessed the art of so 
softening the pain of a refusal, as to make the disappointed applicant feel, 
when he sidkdinow, that he had received a boon. No man living, we 
will venture to say, ever fell into such a mistake who was a suitor at 
tke Colonial-office while its destinies were swayed by the mild and con- 
ciliating nobleman, whom nothing but sheer force could ever remove 
from that department. ‘The rule with him was, to confer a favour as if 
he were giving physic ; you took it because you wanted it: but the way 
the dose was made up deprived the patient of all the benefit he might 
have derived from the medicine. The only wonder was, how, under such 
circumstances, men could be reduced to such a strait of misery as to seek for 
colonial appointments. What was your fate when you were nominated ? 
Tics with a load of instructions, as heavy on multifarious as the 
contents of the basket carried by Amine’s porter in the Arabian Nights. 
—you staggered under your burden, and damaged everybody who came 
in contact with them. 

First you snubbed your colonists, and, having done so, found you had 
“exceeded your authority;” then you administered soft-sawder, and were 
told, in the next despatch, that “the dignity of her Majesty’s government 
was compromised by inappropriate concessions ;” then you took “a medium 
course,” and were reproached with “ indecision;” till, like the unlucky 
drummer in the story, gut avait la main malheureuse, you got bewildered 
altogether, struck right and left, now hard, now soft, without method or 
consideration, and then, “ween, you earned the approval of your chief 
—a fool’s Paradise, which you enjoyed till your dream was beeben by an 
ignominious recal. 

This was the fate of the civil governor. 

If you chanced to bea military man, trained in the best school of arms, 
and wearing the well-earned laurels of half a century of honourable and 
distinguished service, you were belaboured with military criticism by one 

That never set a pm in the field, 
0 


Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster. 


And worse than this—though the cudgelling of “plumed ignorance” is 
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hard enough to bear—misrepresentation was added to censure, and every 
fault of home misgovernment was saddled upon the faithful but friendless 
servant. 

But let us change this theme, which grows too sad, 


and turn to something livelier. 

Before we take leave of Parliament, a word must be given to its do- 
mestic arrangement. The “restauration” of the House (a word very 
much objected to by one of her Majesty's judges, who prefers the truly 
British expression, “a cook’s shop,” as more expressive) furnishes matter 
for a new version of the feud between “ the belly and the members;” onl 
in this case it is not the Members who quarrel with the belly, but wit 
what they put into it, and the price they pay for the attempt to satisfy 
their appetites. 

One honourable gentleman, who has probably gone as near the wind 
in the qualification-clause as it was possible to = objects vehemently to 
the cho of his wine. It is neither dry nor mellow, neither nutty nor 
fruity, neither light nor full-bodied. It won’t inspire him with eloquence, 
like the port Mr. Pitt used to drink. When he gets upon his legs after 
dinner, he finds he has nothing to say; and the only thing he recollects is, 
that what he drinks costs him six shillings a bottle, and isn’t really worth 
half the money. Another honourable member makes “ prendial cae 
doxy” the theme of his discourse, and complains of most heterodox bills 
of fare on Fridays, suggesting that a certain “ beef-and-mutton man” 
should be struck off the committee, and a well-known lover of stewed 
eels and soupe-maigre take his place, in order to prevent a Roman Ca- 
tholic fast from too literally accomplishing that Church’s intention. 
Finally, a noble lord, who appears to add the office of caterer to his 
other numerous employments, rises in his place, and instead of moving 
for leave to bring in a bill for providing for some legislative necessity, 
produces a bill of fare, the charges in which he gravely contrasts with 
those made at the Blue Posts, the Rainbow, the Coal Hole, and other 
polite places of post-prandial resort in London, proving to a demonstra- 
tion that “‘ two chops—one to follow,” can be had “ in that House” for 
the reasonable sum of one shilling; that eightpence covers the damage, 
there as elsewhere, of “ one sassage, one mashed ’tater, one bread ;” and 
that there really is nothing “infamous” in charging a fourpenny-bit for 
a “go” of gin. 

These gastronomic difficulties discussed, the House addresses itself to 
other social questions. Light and heat, ventilation and decoration, come 
successively on the ¢apis. The intentions of Dr. Reid are held to be 
‘wicked or charitable” according to the bias of the speakers; and, like 
the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” it is a moot point whether he brings “airs from 
heaven or blasts from hell.” Others assail Sir Charles Barry with praise 
as well as blame, one party extolling the beauty of the medizval embel- 

lishments, and another consigning all middle-age ornaments to perdition. 
The objectors are the most numerous. One member sees no advantage 
in substituting old lamps for new; another thinks that the lights would 
be better inside the House than out of it; a third inquires if it was the 
architect’s design to brick up “ strangers’ as the mummy was bricked 
up which they lately found in the Speaker’s dining-room; and a fourth 
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that if ladies are admitted to hear the debate, they ought not to 

be concealed behind a grating, like professed nuns or srg ing but give 
the House at least the light of their countenances, if no light can be ob- 
tained from any other quarter. The alarmists muster in great force. 
Gentlemen are warned against sitting under the lamps, because they leak ; 
and though it may be very advisable to throw oil upon an angry discus- 
sion, it is not quite so agreeable to have it poured over your best coat. 
The candelabra are described as worse than the sword of Damocles: that 
only threatened to drop ; but these fall in real earnest, and find their way 
through the floor of the House, carrying with them — unfortunate 
member who may happen to be within their range. Mr. Hume is afraid 
of a heavy tumble if he ventures an incautious step—(we don’t allude to 
his legislative efforts; they are past praying for)—on the polished marble 
and slened tiles; and strangers have a great deal to say against the cold 
stone floors in Westminster Hall—the largest waiting-room in Europe, 
where forty or fifty “Saxons” are nightly compelled to stand for hours, 
“like so many felons in custody,”’ till they can obtain admission into the 
ery of that House from which all the members appear to be so 
esirous of om, | 
We have been long enough pent within the walls of St. Stephen’s ; 


let us change the air, and see what has taken place in other parts of the 
town. 

And first, let us go to the Princess’s Theatre, and see the Keans. 
Here, “King John” has been put on the stage in an admirable manner 
as regards costume and scenery, while John the mye be better played by 


Charles ‘Kean than he has been since King John 
stage. 

“One of the pleasantest things that has happened—except the downfal of 
the Whigs—has been the at am be the St. James’s Theatre, with Mr. 
Mitchell’s incomparable troupe of Parisian artistes. The French stage 
has produced many marvels of talent, even in our own time, but pro- 
bably the most marvellous of all is that wondrous creature who is still 
called Mademoiselle Dejazet. 


Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 


emble quitted’ the 


What she was a quarter of a century ago—all life, and fire, and wit, 
and sauciness—she still remains. Go to see her in the “ Marquis de 
Lauzun,” all ye who wish to know what it was that made society so enter- 
taining in the reign of Louis XV. You have, in Dejazet’s imper- 
sonation of the gay, reckless hero of the piece, a perfect transcript of a 
elass with which, except at her hands, we are only familiar by tradition. 
How excellent, too, is the acting of Lafont! Would that our own stage 
could produce one like him! 

But while we speak of those whose genius refuses to let them grow 
old, we must not forget that immortal evergreen, that tuneful laurel, 
the untiring Braham. Aged men were boys when he was in the 
zenith of his fame: when Nelson fell at Trafalgar, he sang the hero’s 
monody; when our armies triumphed in the Peninsula, his voice re- 
wuiied those who could not share in the exploits of their fellow-country- 
men ; when, flushed with victory, the Duke at length returned, his were 
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the notes that loudest hailed the conqueror’s return. And now—with 
the weight of fourscore years upon his shoulders—a feather-weight for 
him—*“ the veteran,” as he is emphatically called, to distinguish him 
from other men, comes boldly forward, and—first assuring Mr, Stammers 
and the public that he is still “blessed with health and strength” — 
breaks forth in print to the tune of “ The Soldier tired,” as the prelude 
only to his more legitimate vocal exertions, and “dares again the 
field” at Exeter Hall; and so dares it, that those amongst his audience 
who hear him for the first time, inquire doubtingly who the young man 
is whose voice thrills them with so much pleasure; and when they are 
told that his name is Braham, go home under the agreeable impression 
that they have been listening to the wonderful tenor's gt, ihe 

We can only account for the perpetual juvenility of Mademoiselle 
Dejazet and Mr. Braham by supposing that the lady has long been in 
the habit of wearing the Patent Castus—advertised, we believe, in the 
fly-leaves of this Magazine—which “preserves all the vital organs from 

ressure ;” and that the gentleman refuses to indue his limbs in all other 
integuments save “ Marshall’s Idoneous trousers,” which we are assured 
“can be worn without the aid of braces or straps,” and have that 
“ graceful flow over the boot,” which, like peace of mind, a well-boiled 
potato, or a correct estimate, is ‘so seldom obtained, yet so much 
sought after.” 

It is, after all, to the daily advertisements we must turn for everything 
that is to bring either consolation or enjoyment. We have been 
threatened—by ourselves—with Invasion, for, to the best of our belief, 
the French have never given the subject a thought, beyond caricaturing 
the Panic in the Charivari—and, like the serpents’ teeth sown. by Cad- 
mus, the numberless letters sent to the Times, are one and all redolent 
of.armed men. Every hedgerow in Kent and Sussex bristles with belli- 
gerent hawbucks, cohorts of chaw-bacons encamp upon our commons, 
whole regiments of whapstraws lie in ambush in our chalkpits; the covers 
are alive with patriotic poachers! Woe to the French if once they ex- 
pose themselves to our smockfrocked and gaitered Guerillas—if they 
come within range of the sharpshooters of Surrey, or oppose a front to 
the warriors of the Weald. There is nothing so easy as to convert a 
labouring and peace-loving population into a well-disciplined army; you 
have but to say the word, and the thing is done to your hand. If you 
doubt it, take up the first newspaper you meet with. What do you 
read there? ‘For seven guineas only”—the price is too ridiculously 
low to be worth a moment’s consideration—you may equip yourself from 
top to toe in a bran-new rifle uniform, of visible or invisible green, 
feuille morte, or any sylvan shade you — and for only “ seven 
guineas” more, a weapon is put into your hands that will shoot round a 
corner, and with its conical—or comical—balls, hit everything you aim 
at, the safest objects to bring down being those entirely out of sight. 
There is, however, one piece of advice offered by the ‘‘ Metropolitan 
Rifle Club” connected with these weapons, which we think somewhat 
superfluous. That body strongly impresses upon all other clubs through- 
out the kingdom the necessity for having only one bore. There was little 
need of this suggestion ; the recommendation was a fait accompli—there 
is but “one bore” already, and that is the whole rifle-humbug itself. 
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Stock, lock, and barrel, it is as crying @ nuisance as the converse of its 


the peace- Cobden., If we must .haye. riflemen, 
1ab ust organise thetn'ih ue Military in—let’them be soldiers, 
not amateur sportsmen—model them after the fashion of“‘the fightin 
division” in the Peninsula, and then-we shall know how to give a pe 
account of the enemy when it falls to our lot to deal with him. . 

Having settled the point: about ‘¢conkélation,”! let us see what the 
advertisements offer us in the way of “enjoyment.” 

Electro-biology is supposed by many not only to possess extraordinary 
virtues, but to exhibit vast attractions,;. Of its virtues, our opinion is 
about as exalted as Falstaff’s idea of Dame Quickly’s womanhood ; and 
with respect to its attractions, when we can discover what pleasure-there 
is in paralysing the functions of the weak, or in neutralising the faculties 
of those whose memory, will, and ordinary sensations have already been 

ired by disease, we shall be very happy to commend the new 
“science.” _ Meanwhile we leave this “enjoyment” to that part of the 
community Vhoit Nature has no charms till she has first been ex- 
hausted and then galvanised. __ | 
We had hoped that the flea-bitten public had had enough of that kind 
of; gratification, but it seems we were wrong. ‘There is a certain indivi- 
dual, calling himself Herr Leirdersdoff, who announces the removal from 
one part of the town to another of “a cabinet” which, he says, “ have 
gained for him‘so much renown.” When these words first caught our 
eye, we paused admiringly. ‘“ Who is Herr Leirdersdorf?” we asked. 
“Is that a German designation—a mom de querre of the penultimate 
Foreign Secretary?” He, we know, has just removed a Cabinet, and a 
deal of what the world calls“ renown” has accrued to him by the 
act; but Herr Leirdersdorf takes credit to himself—not for the removal, 
but the, article removed, a thing quite out of the question. We must 
examine the matter a little closer. We do s0, and then discover that the 
ire alludes to is a collection of “ Russian fleas!” Every traveller 
north of the Vistula knows by fatal experience how easily such a collec- 
‘tion may be made. The very first bed he sleeps in—no, not sleeps, 
that is impossible—lies down upon, in the dominions of the Czar, will 
convince him in less than five minutes that Russian’ fleas are no rarity, 
nor, unless he is strangely minded, will he count them among the Se” 
blessings diffused over that mighty empire. If questioned as'to the legi- 
timate uses of Siberia, the tortured traveller would unhesitatingly say 
that it was the proper place to which his midnight’ companions de- 
served to be banished; no hatred of his speciesicould be-strong enough 
to induce him to wish them further south. And yet the painstaking 
Leirdersdorf has actually taken the trouble to import a cargo of Russian 
fleas! How he accomplished his task we will not stop to inquire. Let 
us hope that when he ia so, his motive was—to civilise them ! 

But in discussing the merits of this fashionable collection, we find our- 
selves on the’ threshold of that Emporium of Entertainment, ‘“ Saville 
House,” in Leicester-square, We could. scarcely |have brought our 
homily More appropriately to a close than at a spot where the public can 
80 readily forget what is not attractive elsewhere. Entrez donc, Mes- 
sieurs et Dames. Happiness is cheap at a shilling! | 












































